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REPORTS OP RECONNAISSANCES, &c; 



War Department, 

Washington^ July 23, 1850. 

Sir: In answer to a resolution of the Senate of the 8th ultimo, calling 
for "copies of the journals of all reconnaissances returned to the Topo- 
graphical Bureau by officers of the United States making such surveys 
within the last year, and not heretofore communicated, together with 
copies of the maps and sketches belonging to said reconnaissances," &c., 
^&c., I have the honor to submit herewith a communication from the 
' chief of the Togographical Bureau, transmitting the following repoirts: 
\' 1. Report of a reconnaissance of a route for a road frorti San Antonio 
^,t^ El Paso, by Lieutenant W. F. Smith, Corps Topographical Engineers, 
t dated May 25, 1849. 

^ 2. Report of a reconnaissance of the country between Corpus Christi and 
*Mhe military post on the Leona, with a reference to the practicability of 
opening a road connecting these two places, by Lieutenant N. Michler, 
—Corps Topographical Engineers, dated July 31, 1849. 
^ 3. Report of a reconnaissance of the Sacramento mountains, to ascer- 
iTtain if there existed a pass through them practicable for wagons^ by Lieu- 
^ tenant W. F» Smith, Corps of Topographical Engineers, dated October 
3, 1849. 

4. Report of a reconnaissance of a route from San Antonio, via Fred- 
ericksburg, to El Paso, to obtain information in reference to a permanent 
military road from the Gulf of Mexico to El Paso, by Lieutenant Prs. T. 
Bryan, Corps Tographical Engineers, dated December 1, 1849. 

5. Report of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Johnston, Corps Topo- 
graphical Engineers,. descriptive of the country between Saa Antonio and 
El Paso, dated December 28, 1849. 

6. Report of a reconnaissance of a route from the upper valley of the 
south branch of Red river to the Rio Pecos, by Lieutenant N. Michler, 
Corps Topographical Engineers, dated January 28, 1860. 

7. Report firoip Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Johnston, Corps Topo- 
graphical Engineers, on the condition of the river Colorado, and probaole 
cost of improving its navigation. 

I am, very respectfully, yt)ur obedient servant, 

S. J. ANDERSON, 
Sea'etary of War ad interim. 
Hon. Wm. R. KiNq, 

President pro t-^m. of the Senate. 



Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 

Washit^ton, July 23, 1850. 

Sir: In conformity with a resolution of the Senate of the 8th ultimo^ I 
have the honor to transmit the following reports: 

] . Report of a reconnaissance of a route for a road from San Antonio to 
El Paso, by Lieutenant* W. P. Smith, Corps Topographical Engineera, 
dated May 25, 1849. ^ 
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2. Report of a reconnaissance of the country between Corpns Christi 
and the military post on the Leona^ with reference to the practicability of 
opening a road connecting those two places, by Lieutenant N. Michler, 
Corps Topographical Engineers, dated July 31, 1849. 

3. Report of a reconnaissance of the Sacramento mountains, to ascer- 
tain if therie existed a pass through them practicable for wagons, by Lieu- 
tenant W. F. Smitt^, Corps Topographical Engineers/ dated Octobers^ 
1849. 

4. Report of a reconnaissance of a route from San Antonio, via Fred- 
ericksburg, to El Paso, to obtain information in reference to a permanent 
military road from the Gulf of Mexico to El Paw>, by Lieutenant Frs. T. 
Bryan, Corps Topographical Engineers, dated December 1, 1849. 

.6. Report of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Johnston, Corps Topo- 
griphical Engineers, descriptive of the country between San Antonio and 
£1 Paso, dated December 28, 1849. 

6. Report of a reconnaissance of a route froih the u^per valley of the 
south branch of Red river to the Rio Pecos, by Lieutenant ^. Micbler, 
Corps Topographical Eneineers, dated January 28, 1850. 

7. Report from Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Johnston, Corps To- 
pographical Engineers, on the condition of the river Colorado, and probable 
cost of improving its navigation. 

The surveys referred to in these several reports have been reduced to 
one scale, and are imbodied in the map attached to this letter. 

Respectfully, sir, your obedient servant. 

J. J. ABERT, 
Colonel Corps Topographical Ungifieers. 
Hon.' Saml. J. Anderson, 

Acting Secretary of War. 



San Antonio be Bsxar, May 25, 1849, 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that, in obedience to orders received 
ou the 9th of February last, I left this place on the I2th of that nionth for 
El Paso del Norte, via Presidio del Norte ^nd ^he valley of the Rio 
Grande — ^the object of the expedition being to find , if possible, a suitable road 
for military and cpmniercial purposes from this point to El Paso. Our 
route lay through Fredericksburg, and thenc^ partly by the old Pirita 
trail, to the head-waters of the soi^th fcrk of the San Saba river. The 
road from this place to Fredericksbui^ being well known and frequentiy 
travelled, I shall omit a description of it. From there to the head4ake or 
^spring of the San Saba, the distance is about one hundred and six miles, 
tne country well wooded and watered^ and requiring but little labor to 
make a fine wagon-road. The approximate latitude of our camp, situated 
about a mile from the ford of the river, }ies^r the mouth of Camp creek, I 
fi)und to be 30^ 53' 0".6. From the spring of the San Saba for about four- 
teen miles, we passed up one of the head-gullies of the river, in which we 
found five or six water-holes, • but were unable to pronounce them perma- 
nent. Leaving thispoint, we ascended to the. high table land, and trav- 
elled forabout one hundred and ten miles in a direction somewhat south of 
west, without finding even water-holes, and. being occupied three days 
and a night in making that distance. This portion of the route was mostly 
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OTcrthe table land, though at times we entered and followed for short 
distances the hcad-gnllies of the San Pedro river. The table land is thinly 
covered with the raezquite tree; and in the gttllies leading to the riyers 
heading in that portion of the country are occasional clumps of the live 
oak. Though this country, for the distance of a hundred and twenty-four 
miles, was such as to require no labor in advance of the wagon train, yel 
the great want of water caused us to consider the route as imprafcticable, 
except at the enormous expense of digging wells along it. The water 
we first struck, after leaving the head-gullies of the San Saba, was that 
of Live Oak creek, a tributary to the Rio Puerco, or Pecos, and running 
in a south westc rly direction. The distance from the first w^ter attainable in 
this creek to its mouth is but about eight miles. The Peurco is a muddy, 
swift, and narrow stream, never exceeding forty, and in many places prob- 
ably not more than twenty-five feet in width. The ford by which we 
crossed the animals appears to be frequently used by the Indians, in their 
incursions into Mexico, The river here was probably not more than three 
and a half or four feet in depth, but the velocity of the current was so 
great that the mules were obliged to swim for a short distance. Leaving 
the Puerco about forty miles above this ford, the road passes through the 
table hills to the Ojo Escondido, distant about twenty two miles, in a 
southwest direction. Prom this pohit, for, about twenty seven miles, the 
route is nearly west — passing by one large spring, (the Ahuache,) at a 
distance of about seventeen miles, and reaching the last prairie spring ten 
miles further on. Prom this point to the next permanent water, (a run- 
liing creek,) the estimated distance is thirtjr-five miles, though it may 
be found to be four or five miles less. This creek is followed for a 
distance of about twenty five miles to the Painted Comanche camp; 
and here the road to Presidio del Norte passes to the southward and 
westward, while the road to El Paso del Norte strikes northwest- 
ward towards the pass in the mountains on the Rio Grande, striking 
that river about ninety-five miles above Presidio del Norte. The road 
from this camp may either follow the creek to its head, passing through 
the mountains there, or, by leaving the mountains, directly pass alon^ 
parallel to their western slope, thus obtaining a road with less labor 
and less water. Tlie distance fDm the last water in this chain (the 
Diablo) to water in the mountains on the Rio Grande cannot exceed 
thirty-five miles. About twelve miles from the water in these last moun- 
tains, the road strikes the river, at a distance of about one hundred and 
twenty miles from El Paso. After following the river for about seven 
miles, the road passes through the mountains, which here jut into the 
nver, by the valley of a dry creek, returning to the river by another creek 
Mif having running water in it. The distance between these points of 
the river is about thirty miles. Touching the river on coming through 
this pass, it is necessary to leave it again immediately, passing behind 
another mountain, striking the river at a distance of thirty-two or thirty- 
t^iree miles, the creeks followed having no water in them. From this 
p^iiit of the Rio Grande the modntains and table land set back from the 
river, the valley becomes broader, the quality of the soil better, and the 
'I'lantity of timber greater. Prom the ford on the Pecos to the creek in 
the mountains, there is but very little labor required, and that consists in the 
g^ing of a few arroyos, and the cutting of some chaparral in the valley 
^ the Pecos. From the running water in this creek, so bi as it may be 
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followed, more labor wfll be required, though not siifEcient po detain the 
troops, if the fatigue party could gain a couple of days on them between 
the Ojo Escondido and ti\e mountains. The next labor is in the valley 
of the creek leadi^^g to the Kio Grande; and the other two passes also 
require labor, but yet cannot be considered as difficult, the main obstacles 
being in some places the chaparral, a^d in others loose stones and rocks^ 
and two or three arroyos and side hills in each requiring grading and exca- 
vation. From the outlet of the last pass to El Paso, the grading of 
small arroyos, and the clearing of sorae timber and chaparral, will require 
but a small fatigue party to keep the troops in motion. Tlie great want 
of wetter by the San Saba route caused us, in coming back, to seek a 
practicable road by the San Pedro river, striking the "Wool road*' in the 
vicinity of the head of the Leona. The route ibund , and suggested 
crosses the Puerco at the same point as the other, and follows down its 
left bank for the distance of about twenty miles, then, leaving by one of 
its branch valleys, passes over the table land in a southeasterly direction^ 
striking the head-spring of the. San Pedro at a distance not exceeding 
thirty-five miles. The valley of this fiver may be followed for six or 
seven miles; and then, leaving the river by its right bank, the road passes 
along the table land* to a point where the river turns to the east. Touch- 
ing here fer water, the table land is again followed to a small creek, 
distant twelve miles from the iend in the San Pedro. I^'rom this creek a 
southeasterly direction strikes the San Pedro a short distance above its 
month, and, crossing it by an Indian pass, the road crosses the San 
Felipe, the Pedro, and Toquite, running in a direction south of east to 
the head of the Las Moras, the distance from the crossing of the San 
Pedro to the latter point being about fifty miles. From the Las Moras to 
the head of the Leona the direction is nearly east, and the distance about 

forty-five miles, the route touching the heads of Elm and creeks, 

and crossing the Nueces. From the head of the Leona the road may 
strike the " Wool road" at the nearest point, or at a saving of distance, 
and having, in all probability, an equally fine country, intersect it at the 
Rio Frio, and thence to San Antonio de Bexar. The great difficulty on 
this lower rv^ute, lyhich has heretofore been reported as impracticable, is 
found in the country between the San Pedro and Puerco rivers. At the 
point of departure from the latter, the high table lands — a solid mass of 
limestone — close in, leaving but a narrow valley, and the canons or ravines 
leading out are mostly narrow and rocky. The table land o^ce reached, 
the next difficulty is on the San Pedro, whose valley is narrower than that 
of the PuercO) while the table hills are of the same character as the 
others. In some places fine broad canons, having gentle slopes, lead 
down to the river; and it is confidently hoped that a fiurthet examination 
will discover others at suitable points for the road. The canon leading 
out towards the Puerco from the head-spring of the San Pedro, and those 
at the crossing of this latter river ;i are not difficult; but as much cannot be 
said of the intermediate ones, or the one by whiqh we left the Puerco. 
Taking them, however, at their most, a strong fatigue party, with all the 
im-pleoients necessary to the making of a road over such ground, could , 
in three weeks, at most, render- this portion of the route practicable; and 
it would seem tliat the saving of distance, and the comparatively great 
abundance of water, would give this route great advantages over that by 
the San Saba, were these difficulties three times as great. From the leu 
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bank of the San Pedro to the intersection with the Wool road, the oouotrjr 
is almost entirely the rolling mezquite prairie^ and the only obstacles the 
crossings of one or two creeks, whi(5h are somewhat boggy. A scarcity 
of timber exists on the table land between the San Pedro and Puerco 
rivers, and from a short distatice above the ford on the latter to the pass in 
the Sierra DiaUo, wh^e here even the supply is not abundant. From this 
point to the Rio Grande there is least of all; but in the valley of this 
river there is no lack. The estimated distance from San Antonio to El 
Paso del Norte, by the lower route, is six hundred and forty-five miles. 

The approximate latitudes of places were determined by me to be: 

Of El Paso del Norte. 

Of the bend of the Rio Grande between the two passes. 

Of point of departure from Rio Grande. 

Of the Ahuache spring.- 

Of camp near Conley^ wagon-road on Pecos. 

Of camp neas Indian Ford« 

Of point of departure from Pecos. . 

Of camp near head-spring of San Pedro. 

Of camp on creek between San Pedjro and Pecos. 

Before closing this report, I must bear testimony to the invaluable 
services of our able guide and friend , Mr. Howard . To his accurate knowl - 
edge of the portions of the route previously passed over by him, his cor- 
rect judgment with reference to country with which he was unacq[uainted| 
and his advice and address in Indian difficulties, the success of the expe- 
dition is mainly indebted. 

Respectfully submitted . 

WM. F. SMITH, 
Bretfet 2d lAeui. Topographical Engineers* 

Brevet Lieut. CoL J, E. Johnston, 

Corps Topographxoal Engineers. 



San Antonio, Texas, July 31 , 1849. 

Sir: In compliance With orders* received from the commanding general 
of the 8th department to make a reconnaissance of the country between 
Coiqpus Ghrtsti and the military post on the Leona, with reference 
to the practicability of opening a road connecting those two places, I 
would respectfriUy submit, through you, the following report ana accom- 
panying map for his consideration: 

The main points which require to be attended to in the selection of a 
load through this country are, not only that the roHte should be as direct 
as possible, but at all times practicable, and that at convenient distances 
permanent supplies of virater should be obtained. As that section of coun^ 
try the special examination^ of which was designed consists almost en- 
tirely of high rolling prairies, the ascents and descents but sUght^ and 
seldom offering any obstacle to prevent the passage of a train of viragons, 
the first condition can, therefore, be easily fulfilled; and the last govern us 
more particularly in a choice. 

From an examination of the surveys of the country, a northwest course 
was concluded upon — which direction, with' the exception of some few 
deviations in subs^uent parts of this report^ was very generally followed. 
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On leaving CoipUd Ohristi, I tmirelkd for twait7-t^o miles the toufe 
from that place to San Patricio, a small village on the Nuecea. This road 
is on the west bank of the last river ^ heading its principal bends r it nins 
over a high rolling prairie, with the exception of one or tyro sand flats^ 
each two or three miles in length. 

The prairie is covered with fine mezquite grass, and interspersed with 
mezquite trees and Uve-Oal^tnoats. . . • , 

Limestone ibrmation extends throughout; this section of the coun* 
try. Water was sufficient for all travelling purposes, but not for agri- 
cultviral, the banks pf the river being too high to favor irrigation. At the 
"Twelve-mile Mot" the road first touches the Nueces. The river water is 
fresh and palatable for the first lime »C this point — about. six miles from its 
mouth, and twelve from the entrance to the Nuececi bay. Previously we, 
passed three very large salt ponds or lakes, but so slightly brackish that 
the animals drank freely from them. - At BavancaBlanca, six miles further 
on, we again strike the ^Nueces, at which place water ,can be obtained. 
At the distance of six miles from this place is a large pond of firesh and 
permanent water,, very near and to the right of the ro^d. A large flat, 
covered with sedge grass, commences here, and extends to the river* At 
the lake we left the main road to t^e right, ami a west-northwest course 
.strikes {^ second large lake of fresh water near an old settlement^ now de- 
stroyed, called Le Partie Land — distance, six miles. In dry weather this 
flat offers no objection to a good road; and in « wet weather a good one can 
be made along a ridge bordering it, lengthening the distance but by a few 
miles. The bottom consists of a heavy black earth, but not of a "hog- 
wallow" nature. At Le Partie Land, the road again rises upon a high 
rolling prairie, over which it is continued until it intersects the Nueces. 
At two miles from the last water it passes within two or three hundred 
yards of the river, and a convenient gully enables you to reach the 
water's edge. Still pursuing, the saipe course, in eight miles we next 
arrived at Casa Blatica, or White House, the ruins of which alone 
mark the spot of this once flourishing rancho. It is situated on a slight 
eminence, at the base of which there is a creek, named Carresse; it is a 
running stream, but consists of large holes of good water, permanent and 
fresh, abounding in fine trout i^nd other • fish. The hoase is about a mile 
and a half from the river. The country around is beautiful, and admirably 
adapted for grazing. Occasionally, upon a near approach to the Nueces, 
you meet with some heavy sand hills, but which can generally be avoided 
by taking a slightly circuitous route; but generally a hard-beaien toad 
can be obtained. The wood is still the mezquite and live oakv 

Between Casa Blanca afid Nieces several fine streams were crossed; 
ffoiii Casa Blanca to La Gorta, six miles; from La Gorta to Radamema, 
two miles; from Radamenia to Spring creek, thirteen miles; from Spring 
creek to Nueces, fourteen miles. At the point where we struck the 
Nueces, a splendid roQky fi>rd was found. As we approached the river, 
the prairie made a gradual descent to its bank, the edge of which was 
about twenty feet above low-water mark. The bank was of an almost pure 
limestone, easily woirked; the descent to the water's edge not piecipitous, 
having been able to lead our horses down ic with ease. There was no 
river bottom land to pass through— perfectly clear prairie, free from all 
timber, bordering immediately upon the river at this point. Above and 
below, at a short dis-ance from the ford« the timber in the bottom was 
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heavy and thick, oonsistingof theelm, cottonwood, oak, ffic, and corei'ed 
with a dense glowth of weeds. The bed of the ford was of soKd lime- 
stone, and of sufficient breadth for several wagons abreast. 

The width of the river was about forty yards — its depth^ at the time of 
low water, not more than two or three feet ; for, hotwithstahding there was a 
considerable rise in the rivet at the time I crossed it, still the horses were 
not compelled to swhn more than three or foiir yards of its entire -width. 
The current was not swift, and in consequence would afford no obstacle 
to fording it with safety. On the eastern shore the bank was but five or 
six feet above Iow«water maik, and forming a solid footing. 

On this side there was but a narrow strip of heavy timber and bottom 
land, about twenty yards ih width, and then you rise to a mezquite flat. 
A better and more convenient ford in every respect could not be found; for 
miles np and down the river, no point could be selected pbssessing^ these 
advantaged. ^ 

Here we saw huts :and other signs of Indian encampments, showing 
that the experience of those acquainted with altnost every fodt of ground 
in the country had led thenl to make the same choice. 

The water of the Nueces here presents a muddy appearance, cotitrasting 
greatly with the clearness of its water at the crossing of the Wool road. 
It is pleasant lo drmk, notwithstanding the earthy matter it holds in solution. 
On leaving this river, we followed a Uorth-northw6st course, to strike the 
Frio at its nearest point', to enable us to examine the nature of it; in eight 
miles from the Nueces we rea<^hed it. It will be seen from the map that, 
in order to accomplish this exammation, our course was constantly changed 
uudi we crossed the Laredo road, occasioned by following to an extent the 
principal bends of the river. 

The mezquite fiat through which we passed on first leaving the Nue- 
ces proved to be about a mile in width, when we came to a beautifiil 
valley, perfectly clear, and covered with fine nutritious mezquite grass. 
Continued along this valley to the dividing ridge of ^igh land between 
the two rivers whicn headed it. The banKs of the former river, at the 
point at which we approached it, were vertical, about forty feet high, but 
iree, for a short distance, from timber: Already, two large Water-holes 
and a creek of good water had been passed in the last eight miles, con- 
tinning along the -ridge which remained in sight of the Frio, heading its 
principal bends, and never more than three or four miles from it. This 
ridge was a perfect dead-leVel prairie, covered with excellent grass and 
mezquite trees. At intervals the ridge would pass -within fifty or a hun- 
dred yards of the river, and at such points the water ccfuld be easily 
reached, being generally free from bottom timber. At four miles from first 
point, touched the Frio a second time; at ten fiom the latter place, a third 
time; and at each place could water tlie horses with ease. Between the 
last two points found two creeks of excellent water, the water standing 
in holes. Upon examining the bottom land of the Frio, we found it difficult 
to penetrate, very heavy timber being generally found close to the river, 
of the same description as on the Neuces; then, from one to two miles, a 
thick undergrowth of chaparral, together with mezquite and cactus of 
every description. On leaving third point, found it difficult to proceed 
near the river; besides bottom land, found deep ravines and gullies, and 
large hews, impossible to pass in their present slate. * For the first thne 
we encoutitered ranges of hills, setting into the river in a direction perpen 
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dkular to its cour^. The distance^ between ihepx is getierdUy a mile 
{mm base to base, extending bift a short distance back into the. country, 
and then gradually merging into, the high prairies between the rivers. 
They approach to within a mile of the riveii and then abruptly break off 
in the form 6{ a pair of steps, and are covered with loose stone, and al- 
most impassable chaparral. Upon examination, we found put hitherto 
circuitous route^ since leaving the *Nueces> cQuld be easily avoided by 
pursuing a due west course from the ford, upon the high ridge ali^eady 
spoken of, until within two miles of the Laredo road, and then again re- 
suming a northwestern course. Distance fiom third point to a fine creek, 
three miles from the road, twelve miles. In addition to tlus<:leek, we 
had already passed four others, at very nearly equal distances from each 
other — one a running stream, but the cest consisting of large water-holes. 

The examination of the Frio caused the principal deviation in our 
course: inconsequence, I decided upon avoiding the crossing of that river, 
^ylotwithstanding a more direct course between the two limits of the load 
would have required its passage twice. 

This stream is, at certain seasons, isubject to tremendous fiesbets. Its 
•banks, within miles of the first point at- which the road should cross it, 
are almost vertical, and between forty and fifty feet in height; its bed of a 
boggy nature, and cons^uently unfit for a ford. At the second point, you 
meetvwith three or four large hews before reaching the natural bed of the 
river, and it would require great labor to make ^ passable ford. By keep- 
ing on the west bank of this river^ you can aVoid all these obstacles — 
thus leaving the Neuces, over which the road is compelled to cross, the 
only river on the route subject to freshets. As a general thing, I may here 
remark concerning the land both on- the Frio and Leona, from these 
rivers back, that it may be divided into four parallel strips — ^the first, next 
tp tlie river, consisting of heavy timber, and a heavy black soil; the sec- 
ond, a niezquite flat, of small width, and the soil of a lighter nature, and 
very fertile; the third, a range of low hills, covered with loose stone, and 
thick chaparral; the fourth, a wide open prairie, the soil generally very 
dry, but covered with excellent grass, ^e latter article being generally 
very scarce close to the rivers: and again you sometiiiaes find a second 
line ot chaparral hills beyond the prairie land Each of these strips is 
distinct^ and parallel to the general course of the river. 

Our course after leaving the -last mentioned creek was north-north- 
west, intersecting the Lareido road about three miles from its ford on the 
Frio. Travelling on, we passed ov^r, or rather eon ttnued on, the same 
level prairie, and at thirteen miles from the Laredo road again touched 
the river. 

About four miles from the same ro$id, passed an excelleiu stream of wa- 
ter — course from fourth point of Frio northwest; but soon, on attempting 
to follow it, we found ourselves in a dense chaparral* After riding^ an 
hour and finding no prospect of its becoming better, we struck due west, 
and in two miles again reached a fine rolling }HPairie, which extended as for 
as the eye eould reach; and we were then able to pursue without difiSiculty 
our former course. 

Soon we struck on an Indian trail, and for many miles we followed it, 
as its direction was the same. It led us to the crossing of many creeks, 
where we found a large supply of water — one atsix, and another at twelve 
miles from where we kst touched the Frio> and others at intermediate 
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distances. At the last creek> vre left the trail, as it apparently seemed to 
turn towBids the Nueces. Continuing on eight miles further^ we crossed 
a large creek, emptying into the Frio. On its banks seemed to have been 
at one time a regular camping-place for Indians, as ve there found many 
deserted stone buildings, evidently buHt by Indians for a permanent camp- 
ing-ground. From this creek our course was still the same, and still 
over a high rolling prairie, from one to four miles from the river. When 
within sight of the juilction of the Frio and Leona, and about five miles 
from the mouth of the latter stream^ we again- touched the Frio for water, 
having gone adistauce of ten miles without meeting with any. The nature 
of the bottom land here the saine^ Resuming again our old trail, we 
continued on for several miles, and then iriet a hard-beaten Indian trail, 
which guided us to an excellent gravel ford, about the point we wished to 
cross the Leona, fourteen miles from the upper Presidio road. Within a 
mile of reaching the ford, there was a dense chaparral, but, owing to the 
trail, we were easily epabled to reach it. The Leona is a beautiful stream 
of excellent water— limestone. The banks ate nearly upon a level with its 
snr&ce. It possesses a hard gravel ^bottonl-^its width about thirty, audits 
depth not more three feet, and flowing with a gentle current, it is said 
Dover to nse above its present level — ^the stream not being of sufficient 
length to be affected by heavy lains. ^Fhe land immediately along the 
river is rich, and covered iV^ith heavy timber. A few hundred yards be- 
low the ford are fine falls, and the river not more than twelve feet in width. 
Immediately upon leaving the ford, you fina yourself in a beautiful mez- 
qnite flat — also a favorite camping- place of the Indians. We still followed 
the trail, which led us through the finest portion of the valley between 
the Leona ^nd Frio. This valley, for the first ten miles, is about a mile 
wide, and bounded by low chaparral hills--4hos6'on the east side of the 
Leona commencing a short distance above the ford, and continuing, ex- 
cept at some few intervals, the whole length of the Leona to its head; and 
it is difficult to make your way through them. 

Within four miles of the upper Presidio. road the valley widens, and is 
sixteen miles in width along that road. 

Gradually becoming more elevated, it spreads out into a high flat prairie, 
and extends on unbroken until it rises into the range'of hills which stretch 
across from the Frio miles above the head- springs of the Leona. < Along 
the Wool road the prairie is but about eight miles in width. 

A good dry-weather road can be obtained over it, but, like all prairie 
roads, would become heavy in very wet weather. Two miles below the 
upper Presido road> found a laige water-bole, and also one above it, at the 
distance of five or six miles. Between this last creek and the Wool road 
no other permanent water can be found, although, at convenient points, 
the liver could be approached, and roads cut into it, to supply every 
demand. The distance between the upper Presidio and Wool roads 
is about thirty miles. Owing to the greater quantity and greater density 
of the chaparral along the Leona, a great deal of labor can be avoided by 
keeping nearer to the Frio than to the Leona. Our course intersected 
the Wool road about four miles ixom the post — a branch firom this road 
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leading to the post situated above it. For the sake of reference, the fol- 
lowing list of distances between water i^ subjoined: 

« 

From Corpus Christi to Twelve-mile Mot - • -. - - 12 

Baranca Blanca - -. - - -.6 

•Lake - -*-» - .,. -6 

Le Partie Land - ' - - - - 6 

Casa Blanca, or CJarresse - - - - 8 

La Gorta (creek) - - - - - - 6 

Radamenia (creek) - - r - . \ - 2 

Spring creek - - - - - - 13 

Ford on Nueces - - - - • 14 

1st point on Frio - -. - - - 8 

2d point on Frio ,- - -. - - 4 

Sd point on Frio - . . • - - 10 

; Creek - - . - , - - - - 12 

Laredo road 3 

4th point on Frio - - - . - - 13 

Creek - 6 

Creek - » - 6 

Indian Camp creek - , - - - - 8 

5th point on Frio - - - , - - 10 

Ford on Leona - - - - - 16 

Upper Presidio road 14 

Wool road ... - . - .30 

Post on Leona - - - ^ - - 4 

Prom Corpus Christi'to the military post on the Leona, two hundred 
and Seventeen miles, by the route travelled during this reconnaissance. 
Prom the examination, we found that in several places the course travelled 
was somewhat longer than the length of the road would necessarily be, 
in consequence of leaving it to farther our knowledge of the country} 
but twenty miles would easily cover such deviations. The only labor 
necessary to complete the road consists in freeing it from timber; and all 
of the latter placed together would not cover a distance of six miles to be 
cleared. 

In conclusion, I mi^y remark that the country pstssed over offers every 
facility for opening a good road; and, with comparatively little labor, com- 
munication can be had between the two places by any mode of convey- 
ance. With the elception of a few settlements near Corpus Christi and 
San Patricio, you mbet with none for the whole distance, and, in conse- 
quence, can obtain nothing along the road beyond the wild productions 
of nature. 

There was an abundance of game — ^wild cattle and deer in numbers. 
Most of the creeks' and rivers abounded in fish of different varieties — ^the 
trout in greatest abundance. 

Whilst at Corpus Christi, I visited St. Joseph's island, and attempted 
the sounding of Aransas pass. Owing to the heavy swells from the gulf, 
was not able to accomplish the purpose with satisfaction; but from this, 
and a previous attempt in January last, the depth of water to be reUed 
upon in passing over this bar may b6 set down at ten feet. Lamar, on 
Aransas bay, is the only point to which a vessel able to cross this bar 
can approach and be close to the shore. At this place a shell reef runs out 
from shore; and at its extremity nine feet water can be obtained^ so that 
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a plank may be thrown from the ship tp the reef. ^ Aransas p^ss ia evi- 
dently improving and becoming deeper — a greater body of My'ater being 
thrown through it in consequence of several other passes connecting tliis 
bay and gulf becoming ffradually closed. 

RespectniUv, sir, your obedient servant^ 

N. MlCJILER,Jr., 
Brevet 2d Lieut » Top* Engineers. 
Major Geo. De^is, . , , r , 

Assistant Adjutant OeneralSth MilUaxy.. Department. 



CjUtfP AT Las CatJciTAS, on Rio Grande, 

. October 3, 1849. 

Sir: I have the honor to seport that^ in obedience to your orders, I pro- 
ceeded, September 21, frcM^n the camp opposite El Paso, with the escort 
designated, to make a reconnaissance of the Saoramentb mountains, and 
ascertain if there, existed a pa^s thorough ' them practic£tble for wagons. 
Leaving camp at 2 p. m., and taking the Saltc Lake road, the day follow- 
ing I reached the Arroyo Sojidad, the first water. from the Rio Grande — 
estimated distance thirty-eight miles, and general direction north 4^ east; 
This creek rises in the Sierra So|idad^ its head-spring being about one 
mile distant from my camp, and was represented ^by the guides as being 
generally drv, except at the spring. The next water on the road (which I 
still followed) was that of the Ojo de San Nicolas, distant twenty-one and 
a half inilesj in a direction slightly east of north.^ From this point, leaving 
the wagon road, I followed a large Indian trail to the Canon del Perro, the 
nearest point of the Sierra Sacramento — distance thirty-two miles; course 
north 69"^ 45' east. This ca&on fusnishes a fine supply of water, but is so 
narrow and rough that the Indian trail, iii place of folk) wing it, leads directly 
over the mountain. Passing along parallel to the base of the mountain, 
as near as the rocky spurs would admit, I crossed a small running creek, 
distant ten miles from the .Canon del Perro, and reached the creek ^' Kl 
Agua de Nuestra Seiiora de la Luz,'' nine miles t>eyond. The general dir 
rectionfrom Canon del Perro was north 10^ 10' west. . The canon from 
which this creek .flowed was but Jittle wider than, the firs^ one i^ention^, 
and, at the distance of one and a half miles ilrom its mouth, brfinched' 
into two narrqw ravines. From this creek I followed the b^e of the 
mountain fi>r six miles, in a direction north 15^ west, and arrived at the 
entrance to what wa^ said by th^ guides to be a pass tlvough the mpun- 
tains. A ride of two and a quarter miles, m a directioi^ ^bout north 73^^ 
east, brought me into the narrow, rocky valley o< a salt creek. Find- 
ing that there was no pass here, I made my way out of the hills by trav- 
elling down the bed or the e^ek for about two miles, ai^d.lhen taking an- 
Indian trail leading /)ff*to the noriheast^across several spurs and inter- 
mediate valleys; at the distance of five npiles, entered the valley of La 
Cienegu — a marshy creek fi<»\ving between the Sierra Sacramento and 
Blailca. The width of this valley was about five iniles; but the great 
number of small spurs putting out on iBither side from the mountains to 
the banks of the creek would cause a considesahle amount of labor to 
be laid out on them be&re being practjcaUe for wagons. Abojit seven 
and a half miles above the point of entraiice into Uie valley, the creek 
forked— one branch coming in from the southeast^ and the other firom the 
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north of east. I first examined the left branch; bttt the diffieiihies en- 
countered in a distance of three miles, and the appearance of the valley 
ahead, where it became narrotjr and rugged, caused me U) retrace my 
steps, and attempt the valley of the other branch. Crossing the left 
branch with ^reat difficulty, I found, after a mile's travel in the second 
valley, that it possessed no advantages over the first, and started for the 
Rio Grande. The portion of the Sierra Sacramento to the south of the 
Caiion del Perro I did hot examine, for the reason that the guides in- 
formed me that there was neither water nor a country practicable for 
wagons. On my return, after arriving at the Salt creek, I left the trail 
made in. going up, passed below the ninning water of '*El Agua de Nuestra 
Senora de la Luz," and struck for the southern point of an extensive 
range of white sand hills, situated in tfee middle of the immense valley 
lying between the Sierra Sacramento and the mountains near the Rio 
Grande.' This course (South 39° 3(y west) led by a brackish spring, and 
about one mile and a half to the right of Salt lake. From the sand hill3 
to the Ojo de Ste* Nicola^, the course was- south 63^ 30' west, and dis- 
tance sixteen and three-quarter miles. Agreeably to orders, On leaving 
the Arroyo Solidad, I entered the valley of the Rio Grandte by the "Paso 
de los Alamitos,'* -a broad, elevated Valley connecting the Salt Ii*e and 
Rio Grande valleys, and presenting no obstacle to the passage of wagons 
between the two. The distance from the Arroyo Solidad to the point of 
the Rio Grande about thirty miles above the rancho opposite El Paso, is 
about twenty-one miles, and the direction south 30^ west. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

> W. F. SMITH, 
Lieutenant Thpographical Enginters, - 
Ottptain J. E. Johnston, 

Tep. Engineers y Brevet Colondr U. S. A. 



San Antonio, December 1, 1849. 

•CotoNEL : 1 have t*he honor toJ report that, rn ohedience to orders firom 
hfead(iuarf6rs, 8th military department, of June 9, 1849, I left this city, 
with a party of thirty m^n*, for El Paso del- Norte, via Fredericksburg, 

• June 14, 1849, first dap: — ^Made fourteen miles to a water-hole, where 
we bivouacked for the night. Country fjfom San Antonio* to this place is a 
rolling prairie, having Abundance of jnezquite grass, which affords excel- 
lent pasturage for hbrscs and other stock ; -road, in many places, lies over 
limestone rock, which m^kes it roitgh and injurious to wagons. Country 
somewhat hilly, and covered with clumps of live-oak ^d other timber. 

June 15, second dayi — OounUry of the samd Character as yesterday, ex- 
cept that the hills are higher and more frequent. The road, too, is more 
ro<5ky and uneven ; hills on the left lie quite clos^ to the road. Leaving 
Misenbergs, the* road is still rocky and uneven ; on the left hand is a deep 
ravine with bluff banks. After passing the Oibolo, four miles f>om Mi- 
senbergs, the road becomes very good, being smooth and level. The 
Cibolo, where the road crosses it. Is a dry ravine. About two miles above 
there i» plenty of pure- w^ter. Stretches of prairie, with groves of live 
oalf, occur at intervales. Reach PostOak springs at 11^ a. m?, and en- 
camp. The springs are to the right of the road, and in the flats. 

June 16, third day. — Lefl camp at 8 o'clock this morning, and marched 
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about two miles 'ftom .Post Oak springs^ passedl)etwe6n 'two ranges of hills 
fonning quite a gorge. Country around in beautiful; consisting alternately 
of rolling prairie.and flats, which latter areat .times boggy, and difficult 
for loaded wagons. Next stream is Spring ereek, the water of which is 
beautifully pure and etear, flowing over a pebbly bed.. Limestone occurs . 
on its banks ; timber of large size is also found m the immediate vicinity. 
Country from this creek' to- the Sabinal is a rojling prairie, with many 
dumps of .trees. 'The road at Sabinal becomes very difficult, the sid^s of 
the ravine thi:ough which the creek flows being' very steep and stony. 
At three miles from Sabinal, we passed Wasp creek, through the same 
kind of cmintry, except that the hills are higher. IMbny flats occur in 
the intervals, covered withia luxuriant growth of mezquite grass and wild 
rye. The crossing at Wasp creek was'Very difficult,' tne wagons all stall- 
ing, and obliging us to double teams. Country /continues the same to 
Guadalupe xiver, a distance of four miles. Passed the Guadalupe and 
marched half mile furtlier to. Sisters creek, where we encamped at 3 
o'clock. 

June 17, fourth day. — Prom Guadalupe river to Prederickeburg, the 
country continues of the same character, being an alternation of prairie 
and post-oak woods. The grazing, either on the prairie or in the woods, is 
excellent, and very abnndant. Sisters Qreek crosses the road several times 
within seven miles ffom Guadalupe river. At ten miles from canfip, M^e 
entered a beautiful valley, the ascent froni which was quite steep. =There 
is a trail leading to the right across the «moiyitains, which shortens the 
distance to Pr^dericksburg considerably, but ier entirely impracticable for 
wagons or any wheeled vehicle. • Grape creek crosses the road tw4ce 
within half a mile, at the distance of thirteen miles from our camp of last 
night. Country is i^ell wooded, and grazing abundant. The Peider- 
nalls next occurs, at seven miles from Grape creek, and five from Preder-; 
icksburg. There is a small stream of wa^r midway between these two. 
Arrived at Prederieksburg ajt 3 p. m. 

June 21 y eighsh dby.-^We were obliged to remain at Prederieksburg 
three days, in order to repair our wagons, which were somewhat out of 
order. These repairs completed, we left on Thursday, and marched eight 
miles to our eucampment oii Banon's creek. The course on leaving 
town was north 25^ west; it afterwards changed to 10^ west. The road is 
very good, being the one travelled to the German settlements on theXlanO. 
The country is beautiful^ well wooded and watered. 

June 22, ninikiiay, — ^Marched about nine miles to Pecan spring, ^hieh 
touches the road on the left. The country •continues ^f the same charac- 
ter, with plenty of wood and water. Leaving Pecan spring, we entered 
a deep valley, through which the road wound. The descent was abrupt, 
but easily passed. Granite< begins to appear at this place, along with 

E'eces of quartz. Passed several places where there 'appear to have been 
rge bodies of water during the raii^y season.' The beds.oC euch ponds 
are of sandstone, in large mleisses. Bioad near camp lies over a reddish 
sand. Encanqied in a post-oak grove at 11. a. m. Course to>day, north 
10^ west. , . 

June 23, tenth day. — Marched, about four miles this morning to the 
place where the emigrant trail leaves' the road to the settlemsnts on the 
Uano. In this distance there were two plaoes i^nfavorLbie to the passage 
of wagons, but not sufficient to eause much difficulty. Water appears. 
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bat it is not-permanent. The emigrants'^ road to the wlBst' is plainly dis* 
cemible over the prairie. The country through which it passes is varied— ^ 
sometimes open ^airie, the post-pak countiy, and the hilly.; We passed 
saver&l places where water was standing in quite large pools, hut it is not 
permanent. The soil over which we passed was light and sandy, and 
m several places of a red color. Granite occurs in several places, i;i large 
masses. Arrived at the Llano about one o'clock/wand found the river so 
high ^ to b^ impassable for the present Encamped about twelve uailes 
above the German settlements. 

June 24> eleventh day.-^ Started this morniDg at nine o'clock, and ford- 
ed the river without difficulty, it having fallen during the night and morn- 
ing about . two feet. The banks on each side are rougb, rocky, and pre- 
cipit6us, and difficult of aseent and descent. ' Afterleaving the Llano, the 
road is very good to Comanche creek, which is easily crossed. This 
creek affords good water^ and it is a permanent running stream. From 
Comanche creek, the road lies over the same kind of country — rolUng 
prairie and hills — to the head of Honey creek^ where we camped at 4 
o'clock. 

June 25, twelfth <faff. — Left camp -this morning at 8^ o'clock. The 
road bsre was between two ranges of hills Those on the left (west) 
are extremely rocky and jirecipitous. Road continues. level and good for 
about three miles, when- it runs, through a gap between two hills, from 
the top of which the Lammeding country can be seen for a great distance. 
It afierwards passed for nine miles over ai\ alternation of hills and prairie^ 
till w^ left it. After leavings the road, we marched ftorth 20^ west throe 
miles to the San Saba - The epuntiy for these three miles was hilly, 
and covered with large slabs of limestone. The banks on the south side 
of the Saa Saba slope gradually to the water, wh^ch is about eighteen 
inches deep, flowing over large slabs of lioiestone rook. On the north 
side the banks were steep, and of soft, earth, rendering the passage dii&* 
cult. We were obliged to cut away the bank in order to pass. 

June 26, thirteent/i day. -^Diisiined in camp to a late hour to-day by 
violent rain. At eleven we started, and xharched about five mites to the 
head of Camp creek, where we halted feirtheday. ' Mext water is JBrady's 
creek, fifteen miles further on; no reliable water in the interval We have 
now l^ft the road, and follow the Indian trails w;henever the direction coin- 
cides with our own. Ground over which we pass is very rough, and similar 
to tiiatoh theotherside of the riv^. Several places on the road appear to 
have had water in them; there was a little when we passed. The beds of 
these places were of fpHen limestone, which was very abundant on the hills. 
Water ^af Gamp creek.is ^ood and* abundant. 

JUt^ 27 f fourteenth day. — Country today was a high and beautiful 
raairie^ easily travelled ovar, so that a- road could be had in any direction. 
The wood was mezquiie, affording fuel merely; gra2it^.goQd. . Many dog 
towiis appear, with theirinhabitants-^-prairie dogs and rattlesnakes. Ar- 
rived in canip at 4 o'clock, on Brady's creek. 

June 28^jfif teeth day >— Left south Ibjrii; of Brady's cre^k this morning 
at 6 o'clock , and matched through a beautiful country to the head- waters. 
The road from the San Saba to the head of the creek is through a prairie 
covered with scattered tnezquite and mezquite grass. Thero is abuiv 
dance of wood iQr culinary purposes, and the grass abundant and good 
for gra2^ing. The water in Brady's ereek^ at th§ head> and in the south 
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branch, is in large pools, extending sometimes to the length of a mile or 
more, and having a depth of six Or eight feet. The country is level, of 
great elevation, and can" be tyavelled over with wagons in any direction. 
The waters of the creek furnish large quantities of catfish. 

June 29, sixteenth day.. — Started this morning at 6 o'clock, taking a 
trail leading to the west. After marching about eight miles, we arrived 
at the head- springs of the creek. Our course was then west for thirteen 
miles, when we struck Kickapoo creek at 3 o'clock. The country be- 
tween Brady's, creek and Kickapoo is most admirably adapted for a natu- 
ral road; not a single place where ten minutes' work is needed. Our 
whole route was over an open, level mezquite prairie, requiring nothing 
but travelling to make a road in any direction. The timber is mezquite — 
only enough for cooking. The grazing was excellent. We passed one 
or two small runs of water — not permanent. Dog towns and rattlesnakes 
abounded most of the way. The Kickapoo is a large stream of good; 
clear water, opening out occasionally into large pools, from which we ob- 
tained catfish and trout in abundance. The grazing was excellent and 
abundant. The timber on the banks was of large size, consisting of live 
oak and pecan. 

June 30, seventeenth do^,— Left camp this morning at &\ o'clock, a'nd 
crossed the Kickapoo withoiit any difficulty, beyond cutting out the brush. 
Country becomes hilly, stony, and barren, being a succ^'ssion of gentle 
elevations and depressions, covered with broken pieces of limestone. We 
had hillfi to the south quite near us. Those to the north of the Goncho 
were also visible. In several places the "grazing seemed very good; but 
there was an almost total absence of anything like timber. We passed 
Potato spring at two and a half miles from Kickapoo. Reached Lipan 
creek at 12 o'clock, and made our camp. The water here is running, 
and, like the Salado, near San Antonio, opens out into large pools. It is 
of good flavor and pure. Timber of pecan and live oak, and very heavy. 
Struck Lipan creek to the right of the trail, which we followed, and which 
we suppose to be Torrey's. • 

July 1, eighteenth day. — Left Lipan creek at 6 o'clock, crossed it 
without difficulty, and came to Antelope creek. Still followii|g the 
trail, we went through *< Pass-in mountains." The country is high, 
rolling, and stony, except in valleys, where there is excellent mezquite 
grass. A road can be easily made here by removing the loose stoned 
from before the wagons-r-no other labor being necessary, except clearing 
away weeds and bushes whenever a stream is to be passed. Spades to 
cutaway the banks have. not been used since we crossed the San Saba. 
Timber on the banks- of this creek is pretty large; grazing is' good. 
Course to-day, north 10° west, ahd west. 

The road yestferday and to-day should probably bend more to the north- 
west, in order to get further into the valleys, and avoid the stony ground 
over which we have mssed. Both yesterday and to-day, the waters on 
which we encamped furnished very large fish — catfish, trout, and perch. 
Rattlesnakes and prairie dogs continue iu abundance. Afler leaving 
Kickapoo creek, marched about three miles southwest towards its head; 
then struck northwest. The road before reeu:hing Kickapoo is over 
prairie, with scarcely any stones. 

Juiy 2, nineteenth day. — Left camp this morning at 6} o'clock. Cpim- 
try continues the same as yesterday — an alternation of gentle elevaUons 
Ex.— 2 
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ai^d depressions, cansed by spurs from the mountfl^ns on the south of the 
Concho. There is an almost total absence of timber; now and then there 
is a solitary live oak, and to the right may be seen some scattering mez- 
quite. To-day and yesterday, our course bore for the Green mounds, 
which have been in sight, north 5^ west. At five miles from camp^ came 
to the South Concho— quite a large stream, with a gentle current. 
Crossed here easily, after clearing the brush from the banks. Still con- 
tinuing west for eight miles, we crossed Dove creek. Crossing effected 
without any difficulty, after cutting out the brush from its banks. Both of 
these streams have heavy timber immediately on their banks, but no for* 
ther. The water of both is good and runs gently, in a northern direction. 
Grazing is only tolerable, the grass being old and dry. Pecan timber of 
large size is feund. 

JiUy 3, twentieth day. — Left our camp on Dove Creek, this morning at 6 
oVlock, and rode about three miles to a small branch, which crosses the 
trail. This was Good Spring creek; the water was pure and very cold. 
Our course now is due west, occasionally diverging from it to avoid a spur 
of the hills, or to head an arroyo. The line ionning the Pass-in moun- 
tains and Green mounds is due east and west. From the half-way point 
between Dove creek and Lipan Camp creek, the twin mountains bear 
north 45^ east. Pass-in mountains bear west from Brady's creek (ahead.) 
These two are landmarks scarcely mistakeable. Arrived to-day at the 
main Concho about 3 o'clock. The country at Green mounds rocky and 
broken, but did not offer much difficulty to the passage of wagons. 
After passing Green mounds, the country becomes rolling prairie. The 
grdss all along our route to-day and yesterday appeared dry and buri^t up, 
offering but little sustenance to our animals. We felt in, on the banks 
of the Concho, with the emigrant road to California, which we expected 
to find at the Green mounds. It lies to the south of Green mounds. 

Jtdy 4, twenty first day, — Marched three miles to day, merely to change 
camp and find good grazing for the mules. 

July 5ylwenty-second day. — Started this morning at 7 o'clock, and got 
into camp on the banks of the Concho at 1 o'clock. Crossed the river 
at nin^niles from camp of this morning. It runs herein a northeast direc- 
tion. T>ne mile further, crossed the north fork of the Concho. At four, 
.«ix, and fourteen miles from camp, we crossed deep arroyos, running 
Aorth into the Concho ; these, however, presented no difficulty. 

At the Green mounds this road was visible to us; but as it was to the 
south of us, we continued on the trail we were following until we arrived 
<on the Concho, where the wagon-road is deeply marked on the prairie. 
The river is reached at seven- miles from Green mounds, but the road 
follows the southern and eastern bank for twelve miles before crossing. 
For the last two days wood has been very scarce; grazing. only tolerable, 
prass being parched and dry. The water of the Concho is good, afford- 
ing catfish, trout, &c. 

Jvly 6, twenty-third day. — Road to-day contmues hard and excellent, 
having hills on both sides. Here rocks appear statified, as also at Kick- 
apoo creek, strata varying from six to eighteen inches in thickness; 
rocks are limestone. To-day, came to the head of the river; it rises in a 
valley between two rtoges of hills, in low, swampy ground, appearing in 
pools, covered with leaves like those of lotus plants. Grazing here is pretty 
good; some timber to be had^at a distance from the water. 
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July t, twenty -fourth day, — ^Left Jiead of Concho this morning at 7 
o'clock, and travelled twenty miles t)ver a hard, smooth, and level road 
to this place, where there are two water-holes of large size. Country over 
which the road lies is situated between two ranges of hills of small ele- 
vation, and is extremely destitute of wood. For the ^rst nine miles there 
was plenty of water standing in holes, but not permanent; after that there 
was none until we came to camp. The country is extremely dry; gra- 
zing very indiflerent. 

Jxdy 8, twenty jifrh day. — Came to-day twenty-two miles to the Wild 
China ponds, which were entirely dry. Hills and mountains appear on 
our left and in front; country around us rolling prairie; no water to-day, and 
obliged to camp^vithout it. Five miles from our camp of yesterday morn- 
ing, Connelly's trail leaves the road, bearing to the southwest. There is, 
probably, abundance of water at these water- holes during the rainy seasons; 
the ground about them is soft, moist, and springy, offering a chance for 
finding water at no great depth. To-day and yesterday, saw large droves 
of mustangs. Soil to day is light and sandy; grazing good, but no wood« 

July 9, twenty-sixth day. — Arrived in camp on the Pecos river at 1 
o'clock to-day, having left the Wild China ponds at four this morning. 
At Gap water, in the Caette mountain, thirteen miles from camp, we 
found a little dirty and brackish water, which sufficed to water our mules, 
but was unfit for any other purpose. The road rups through a pass in 
the mountain; this pass is very winding, and goes down very deep into 
the mountain, the rocks rising to several hundred feet above it. The road 
through this place was cleared for us, by California parties which h^d pre- 
ceded us, so that our wagons came through without difficulty. Between 
Wild China and Caette mountain, high mountains appear to the south 
and southwest. Leaving Caette mountain, the road passes over an ex- 
ceedingly barren country, sandy, and producing scarcely anything but 
prickly pear. This continues to the Pecos, which is not visible until 
you come directly upon it, its banks not being marked by trees or any- 
thing different from the surrounding plains. To the southwest, high 
mounds and table lands appear. The road bears to the southwest^ cross- 
ing many large Indian trails, all of which bear southwest. ' 

July lOy twejUy-seventh day. — Spent today in crossing the Pecos, 
which was accomplished by making a raft of spare wagon-tongues and 
hounds, floated by .empty water-casks. Everything ^as thus satiely taken 
over. The Pecos here is a muddy stream, of a dark red color, and, running 
through the plains, has very much the appearance of a canal. The prairie 
docs not change in appearance in the least as you approach the river, and 
one is immediately on the river before he is aware of its proximity. The 
crossing which we used is known as the "Horse-head crossing" — no 
doubt from the number of horses' heads which lie scattered near. The 
soil here is very light, like ashes, and a camp soon becomes intolerable — 
especially in windy weather. Grass here is coarse and hard, and appears 
to have but little nourishment. There is no wood at all to be had. The 
banks where we crossed were low, and tolerably firm; but this must be 
the case only in dry weather. In other places Where we approached the 
water, horses sunk to the girth in th6 Doggy soil, whiob was of most 
tenacious clay. 

July 11, twenty eighth day. — Spent to-day oil the \vest bank of the 
Pecos, in order to give men and animals some time to recruit. Soli on 
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this side same aa on the other> being very light and dry, and moved into 
clouds of drist by every breath of wind. The gra^ng is somewhat belter 
than on the eastern bank, bnt still only toleraT^le. 

July 12, ttoentyninth' day, — Left camp this morning at 6 o'clock, 
and marched about five miles over the same flat and desolate prairiej 
afterwards the comitry became covered with thickets and chaparral, and 
then continuing to alternate between chaparral and prairie, more or less 
open. The river <;ontiniies on our right, onr course having been west 
and north-northwest. The current is quite swift, but tiot as much so as 
that of the river at San Antonio, The hanks continue to be so high that 
it is necessary to water the animals by rneans of buckets. When cut 
away, they become boggy. Our present camp is a mezquite chaparral in 
a bend of the river. Grazing to-day tolerable. 

July 13, thirtieth day, — Country to-day seems as yesterday — ^the 
ground, here and there, being covered with saline efflorescence. This 
appears at every few yards along the road, impregjciating the water and the 
grass. At six miles from camp, we came to the falls of the Pecos, where 
the water tumbles over several steps of rocks. The total fall is about ten 
feet. Near our camp to-night there is a pond containing very pure and 
clear water, but it is also very salt. Wild fowl abound in its vicinity. 
The river is crossed here by several Indian trails. At this point the depth 
is about five feet; bottom of graviBl, firm and hard. Oiwfuel to-day is 
me^quite brush. Grazing pretty good. . 

July 14, thirty-first defy. — Road to-day went through a kind of ravine^ 
the fifldes being of red sandstone and clay^ in thin layers. The soil of the 
road next becomes sandy, and then full of lime, varying every few miles. 
At ten miles from camp, the rrver,bends into the road j and in the valley 
there is very good grazing, and easy access to the water. Two miles 
from this place, we crossed a very small stream, or rather succession of 
water-holes, for the water was not running. This we supposed to be 
Toyat creek, from its situation^ The water was very salt. Ground here 
was broken, and in wet feather must be very bog^gy. On the left of the 
road, further on, there is a succession of pools of very salt water. Country 
here is more rolling, and* more covered with brushwood than near the 
Horse-head crossing. 

July 16, thirty-second day. — Started thi& morning at 6J o'clock, and 
came to this camp, twenty -two miles, through a country which, for the 
first four miles, is somewiiat billy and uneven, and then becomes a level 
pWh, on which there is very good grazing, At twelve miles from camp, 
came to a pond of extremely salt water,, which es^tended on our right for 
three miles. At fifteen miles from camp, struck a range o( hills of small 
elevation, running aloilg the road on the left. Country, except for these 
hill5[, rolling prairie. Encamped at 3 o'clock iti a horseshoe formed by 
the river, where there was very good grazing, but no wood. 

Jvdy 16, thirty-third day. — Left this morning at 6^ o 'clock , and marched 
over a hard, flat road to this camp, a distance of sixteen miles. A Rreat 
part of this road was of sandy soil, and some of ft of clay. On our lei^ the 
ridge of hills still accompanied us. The Pqcos is on the right all the way, 
atid always within about a mile of the road. Our course has been varia- 
ble, as the road follows the bend of the river, which is extremely crooked, 
and full of "horse-shoes." The general direction is north 36° west. 

JtUy 17, thirty-fourth day. — Qame to day fourteen miles to Saline creek; 
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where, not finding good and SHfBcient grazing for our animals, we left 
the road, and again came to the Pecos, to a place where the grass was tol- 
erable. Ranks here were high and steep? so that we were obhged to 
resort to backets for watering anidnals, as everywhere else on this river. 
Country now becomes hilly, and the road is mofe sandy. For the first 
two mites the road was soft and boggy; afterwards, as the country becomes 
high, road runs alternately over hard, stony ground and sandy soil. Sa- 
line cieek wa»entirely dry where we crossed, though the guide states there 
is plenty of water sonie miles nearer its head . The ground in the vicinity 
is Covered with eflorescence of salts. Hills appeaj; now on both sides of 
the river — the road .sometimed running over them, and sometimes between 
them and the river, , . 

July IS J thirty ^th day.-7-Left camp this morning at 1\ o''clock, and- 
marched £>r ten miles over a prplrie more or less undulating. Three 
miles from camp we catne to the iirst of those deep, precipitous ravines 
which mark the tipper parts of this sinuous eourse. After the first ten 
miles, the road enters the hills, through which it winds inaU directions^ 
the general course being north 66^ west. The road to-day is even and 
hard, and mostly over lisiiestone. lii several places the earth had caved 
in, presenting the appearance of unfinished wells* The hills are bare 
and stony; no trees on the route. Encamped at 2 o^clock on Delaware 
creek, sixteen miles from the Pecos. Grazing here is excellent; the 
water of this creek is clear and beautiful, but slightly impregnated with 
4sulphur,' 

July 19, thirty 'sixih.deiy. -7-8 f&at to-day in camp, in order to recruit the 
animds, which are much fatigued. 

July 20, thirty seventh Uay. — Encamped again to-day on the banks of 
Delaware creek, after a march of twenty-three miles. The road leads 
through the hills, and is very crooked indeed, taking nearly all directions; 
Our gen^^ course \& west to the southern point of Guadalupe. There 
are three high peaks of the Sienra Guadalupe which seive as landmarks 
for a great distance. The soil of the road is sometime^ limestone and 
sometimes sand. Grazing to-day is very poor indeed, and very little 
wood to be had« Our camp is a small valley, where there are three fine 
springs^ one is highly impregnated with sulphur, another with salts of 
soda, while tl^e third is of the best and purest water, suited for the use c^ 
man and beast. Grazing at this camp is very good. 

JvLy 2L, thirty eighth day. — Our general course continues west, though 
we are obliged to take all directions around the spurs of the mountains. 
Yesterday and to-day we saw the first, dwarf cedars. Wood is very 
scarce indeed — ^scArcely enough to cook with, and even that brought from 
a distance^ and collected with much trouble. The road today lies very 
high, over ridges and spurs of the mountain, but is nevertheless very good. 
Ten miles from this n)orning's camp there is a deep ravine, where there is 
water in holes, but not permanent* Arrived at 1 o'clock at Independence 
spring, the water of which is very fine, being pure and cold. Here we 
fennd the first trees we have seen since we left the Concho. Grazing 
here is pretty good. 

July 22 f thirty -ninth day, — Marched to-day six rniles to a fine spring of 
pure cold water, at the fool of Guadalupe; and encamped. The s(»-ing 
is about one-fourth of a mile to the right of the road, in a . comer of the 
mountains. Hei^ we found excellent grass for the animals, good water^ 
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and fine large timber, of pine, ced^r, serren^ &c. The camp was 8epa- 
rated from the road by at rocky ravine, which cost us some trouble to 
cross. The road to-day is firm and hard, and, as for several days past, 
lies sometimes high on ihe ridges, and then again follows the valleys. 
*We are now at the foot of Guadalupe, and the mountains are covered 
with fr»rests of large timber, and contain many springs of excellent water, 

Jkily 2iy fortieth c^y. ---Spent this day in camp, in order to recruit the 
animals. ^ 

July i^y forty-first day, — Left camp this morning at 6 o'clock, and 
cleared the ravine without trouble. About three miles from camp, came to 
a fine spring, to the right of theroad, at the commencement of the descent 
of the first hill. The descent was very rough, and continued for about 
two miles down the mountain side. Th^ road continued rocky and rough 
for seven miles, when it became smoother, and finally deep and sandy. 
At twenty miles we came upon a range of hills of pure white sand, ex- 
lending'some distance on the left of ^e road. At twenty-four miles, the 
4ry bed of what seems to have been a salt lake appears. It is a per- 
fectly smooth bed of white sand. The ground was covered with efilo- 
rescence of salt. ' At 1 o'clock, arrived at Ojo del Cuerpo, which' is a 
sfAringof brackish water in the open prairie. The grazing is very poor, 
and there is no wood. We found a hole, dug under the bushes by some 
California party, which furnished us tolerable water. The spring of Ojo 
del Cuerpo is quite strongly impregnated with sulphur. The road to-day 
lias been rougher than any we have had since leaving Fredericksburg. 
Course to-day north 70® west; distance twenty eight and a half miles. 

Jviy 25,forty'Second etoy.-^Left camp to day at 2 o'clock p. m., and 
marched sixteen miles to a place on the prairie where w0 camped, without 
water. The grazing at this camp was excellent, as well as for several 
miles back. The road is excellent, being smooth and hard and very 
Jlevel. We passed several salt plains, and some lakes of very s^t water^ 
about three miles to our left. Some of these plains were dry beds of lakes, 
and composed of glittering white sand. Reached this place at 6 o'clock in 
the evemng, and encamped. There is no wood to be had here. The 
distance from Ojo del Cuerpo to Connedos del Alamo is thirty miles — too 
long a march for one day: so we were forced to make two marches of it. 

My 26jforty-tMrd day. — Left this morning at 6 J o'clock, and marched 
fourteen miles to the tanks of Connedos Alamo, which were reached at 
9iJ o'clock. The road was very firm and hard, composed of gravel packed 
very closely, as was the road yesterday. Rattlesnakes and dog towns 
again appear in great numbers. Road to-day is rather more hilly than 
yesterday; mountains appear on all sides; course to this camp firom Ojo 
del Cuerpo is west. The mountain here is nothing m6re than a mass of 

figantic granite rocks, piled upon each other in every imaginable way. 
ITater issues from the rock in several places. Outside of the mountain, 
several wrfls have been dug by California parties. These wells were full 
when we passed. Inside the mountain, in a cavern, there is a fine large 
weH of pure water;* this is full' to overflowing; the water is very coW and 
of good flavor. Besides these places, there is a large tank of water on 
the western side of the mountain. Grazing here is verygood^ and plenty 
of wood to be had. 

JiUy 27 f forty fourth day, — Marched to day nine miles to Ojo del Alamo. 
The road is firm and good^ leading through the hills. Wood is very 
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scarce y and grazing along the road onty tolerable. The water here is 
high up the mountain s de^ and is found in several tatiks or wells^ and is 
quite difficult to get jat^ on account of the steepness of the mouDtain. The 
wagons could not get nearer than four or five hilndred yards. Wood is 
not to be bad here at ail, «<!arcely even brush. Saw te-day the Organ 
mountains, and Robbro and Sierra Colorado; they bear from this camp 
north 80® west, and west. 

Jvly 28, forty-fifth day. — Marched to-day nineteen miles to the Waco 
mountain. The road was over rolling prairie, having high mountains on 
the right and left sonie distance from us. The water het^ is pore and 
good, and in great abundance; but it is very difficult of access, as it is in 
tanks high up the rocky side of the mountain, so that animals cannot 
get at it, nor can it be brought down to them in buckets. The r6ad to 
thi9 point is very good; the grazing along the road was also good; but 
there is no wood at all to be had. This mountain is composed of im- 
mense masses of granite, with very little earth to cover the rocks. In its 
immediate vicinity a few stunted trees niay be found. Leaving this place, 
we passed through thjs sierra by a road leading mostly over the dry bed 
of a mountain torrent, now and then crossing ridges. The rocks rose 
perpendicularly en each side, and w.ere bare and stratified, so as to have 
the appearance of regular courses antd layers. Some of this rock was ef 
blue limestone; others resembled granite. TJiis very rough road lasted 
for six miles, at the end of which we reached the Waco tanks, and en« 
camped. The tanks are situated in caves of large masses of granite rock. 
There are several of these tanks containing immense quantities of pure cold 
water. Grazing at this camp is good, and plenty of fuel is to be had. 
The tank at which we stopped is on the right of the road. There are 
others on the western side of the mountains. 

July 29, forty-sissth day. — To-day we arrived at the Rio Grande, oppo- 
site Isleta, after a march of twenty-two miles. The road for the first two 
or three miles is rolling, and aceompanied by spurs of the mountain. We 
left the direct road to El Paso about three miles from the Waco tanks, as 
the guide reported it impossible to obtain subsistence for animals opposite 
El Paso. The ro^d till within five miles of the river was of the ae^pest 
and most fatiguing sand. The country through which we passed was 
extremely barren; scarcely any vegetation, except a very little brushwood, 
^ear the river, Hmestone appears; but still there is no more vegetation. 
On arriving at the river, the scene changes entirely. There is fine gra- 
zing in the bottom, and plenty of lacge Cottonwood timber, besides large 
cornfields, orchards, and vineyards^ Encamped on Uie island, about one 
mile from the village of^ Isleta. 

In conclusion, I have to remark that the country from Fredericksburg 
to El Paso del Norte, by the route which I have travelled, presents no 
obstructions to the easy passage of wagons. Grass and water may be had 
every day, within marches of twenty-five miles, except from the head of the 
Concho to the Peoos — a distance of sixty-eight miles, which is entirely with- 
out permanent water at present. The character of the country is such, how- 
ever, as to leave no doubt of the success of attempts to find water by 
means of wells, sunk at proper intervals. The soil, in many places, is soft 
and moist, giving promise of water at slight depths. The remainder of 
the road is sufficiently well watered.. In passing through the Guadalupe 
mountains^ we encountered two places which might be much improved 
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by a working party, and one place in tl^e Waco monntaias — though, as 

they stand) they may be passed without much danger. 

After leaving Kickapoo creek, and until arriving at the Concho,- it 
Would be well K>r parties taking this route, to keep further to the north than 
we did) and thus avoid some of the spurs of the moimtains lying on tiie 
south of Concho river. 

The route from Fredericksburg to El Paso might be shorted iti several 
places, so as to lessen the distance at least fifty miles — in one place, fix)m 
Fredericksburg to the San Saba; one between San Saba and Brady's 
creek; and another between the Pecos and the Guadalupe mountains. To 
effect this diminution of distance would require a well to be sunk at 
each of three places between the spots mentioned. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS T. BRYAN, 
Brevet Isi lAeut.' Topogrcephkid Engineers. 

Lieut. CoL J. E« Johnston, 

Topographical Engineers. 



Account of distances from Smi Antonio de Bexa^ to El Paso del Norte. 

Miles. 

From San Antonio to 1st camp .... 14.34 

Salado water « ^ - - 3.14 

Misehbei^ - - - 4.11 

2d camp, Post Oak springs - - 7.50 

Spring creek - . - 4.40 

V Sabinal creek - - - 2.b& 

Wasp creek - - - * 3.12 

Guadalupe river - - 4.60 

3d camp. Sisters creek - - * 0.34 

4th camp, Grape creek - - - 13.23 

Piedernales - - - 7.00 

Sthcanip, Fredericksburg (camp) * -5.05 

6th camp, Banon creek - - - 8.23 

7th camp, Theudgills creek - - . 15 14 

8th camp. On Llano river «^ - 15.28 

' Comanche creek - - 8.65 

9th camp, Head of Honey creek - - 9.54 

18th camp, North bank of San Saba - 11 .11 

11th camp. Head of Camp creelc - - 4.85 

12th camp, South branch Brady's creek - 14.27 

13th camp. On Brady's creek • - 16.18 

Head of Brady's creek - 7.50 

14th camp, Kickapoo creek * - 13.73 

15th camp, Lf pan creek - - - 11.60 

16th camp, Antelope creek - - 11.20 

South Concho- - - 4.12 

J 7th camp, Dove creek - - - 9.02 

Good Spring creek - - 3.43 

Liparv Camp creek - - 5.35 

Green mounds - « - 6.70 
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18th camp, 
19th camp, 



20th camp, 

21st camp^ 

22d camp, 
23d camp, 

24th camp, 
25th camp, 
26th' camp, 



27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

31st 

32d 

33d 

34th 

35th 

36th 

37ih 

38th 

39th 



camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 
camp, 



40th camp, 
4lst camp, 



Concho, or Blue river • 

Oii Concho 

Crossing of Concho ^ 

Dry ravine 

On Concho 

Kioway creek - 

Head-springs of Concho 

Water holes 

Plat Rock ponds 

Wild China ponds 

Castle mountain - 

Bast bank- of Pecds - 

West" bank of Pecos -" 

On Pecos - " - 

F^ls of Pecos - 

On Pecos 

Gn Pecos 

On Pecos - • . * 

On Pecos - . ^ 

On Pe.cos 

On Dehiware creek - 

On Delaware creek 

Independence spring - 

Guadalupe spring 

Ojo del Cuerpo - 

On prairie 

Tanks of CoYiiiedos del Alamo 

Ojo del Alamo - . - 

Waco mountains 

Waco tanks 

Rio Grande at Isleta - 



Total distance from San Antonio de Bexar to 41st camp 



7.02 

2.89 

8.81 

5.70 

1.51 

2.60 

8.22 

8.80 

11.69 

21.85 

12.94 

13.00 

0.00 

19.31 

12.98 

9.>06 

16.26 

22.08 

16.02 

14.42 

16.05 

23.50 

16.63 

. 5.54 

28.21 

14.86 

lS.30 

9.14 

19.05 

6.42 

21.54 

'638.02 



^ HCADQUARTfiRS ElGHTH DEPARTMENT, 

Scm Antonio y June 9, 1849. 

Sra: You will proceed to make a recohnaissance of the roate hence, 
via Fredericksburg, to El Paso del Norte — the same lately passed over by 
Major Neighbors, Indian agent. 

The object of this reconnaissance being to obtain, with perfect accu- 
racy, the best information in reference to a permanent military road from 
the Gulf of Mexico (o El Paso, you are desired to be particular in your 
examinations and observations, and will make a detailed report accordingly, 
in order that a comparison may be drawn between this and the route 
recently explored by Lieutejiants Whiting and §mith, having in view the 
same object* 
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After your arrival at El Paso, you will report to Lieut Col. Johnston, 
chief of your corps. 

I am, very .respectfully, -your obedient servant, 

, GEO. DBAS, 
Assistant Adjutant Cfeneral, 
Lieutenant Bryan, 

Topographical Efigineers. 



San AtmoNiOy December 28, 1849, 

General : I have the honor to report ,that, in the beginning of June 
last, I was ordered by Brigadier General Harney, then commanding this 
department, to organize two topographical parties for service between this 
point and Bl Paso del Norte — one, to which I was directed to attach my- 
self, *^ to direct the march of the third infentry to El Paso," by the route 
discovered by Lieutenants Whiting and Smith — the other, to ejcamine 
that just reported l^y Major Neighbors. Lieutenant Bryan was detailed 
for the latter duty, and directed to join for it a patty of twenty-five or 
thirty men> mounted and toned. The instruction^ given by me, to gov- 
ern him until we should meet on the Rio Grande, were superseded 1:^ 
others issued from department headquarters afier I left San Antonio. 
Lieutenant Smith, the senior subaltern, was attached to the other party, 
on account of his knowledge of the other route. R. A. Howard, esq., 
surveyor, myself, and about twenty. laborers, required to make a practica- 
ble road for our provision wagons, with Captain King's company first in- 
fantry as escort, made up the party. Captain King was directed, in orders 
received on the way from department headquarters, to escort Captain 
French's party from El Paso. 

Lieutenant Bryan set out from S^n Antonio on the 14th June, and 
reaahed the Rio Grande, near El Paso, on the 29th July. His route is de- 
lineated on. the accompanying sketch. His very favorable report is ap- 
pended. He remained near the post at Doiia Ana until I reached El Paso, 
when he reported |o me. / 

The other party commenced the duty assigned it on the 13th June, at 
the point where Wool's road crosses the Rio Frio, and did not complete it 
until the 8th September, though assisted the greater part of the way by 
a large working party detailed from the bat^ion of^infimtry by Major 
Van Hprne^ The road is generally excellent, with abundance of grass 
and iuel. The itinerary appended will show what the supply of water 
is. For a minute description of the route, I res^ctfuUy refer you to the 
report of Lieutenant W. F. Smith, herewith submitted. The road marked 
out for the battalion of the third infantry deviates little (in but two 
pjlaces) from the prescribed route^n both cases, to avoid labor and delajr, 
time being very important to the troops, who had their arrangements ror 
winter to make after reaching their destination. This considiBration jus- 
tified me, I thought, in departing from the letter of my orders. The first 
deviation is between the lower ford* of the San Pedro and the Pecos ; the 
other in approaching the Rio Grande^ avoiding several rugged mountain 
passes, by keeping outside of the mountains near the river, and below the 
Eagle mountain. 

While recruiting the teams for the return march; the valley was surveyedi 
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from the lower end of the island^ helow El Paso, to Dona Ana,.by Xiieu- 
tenant Bryan ^ Mr. Howard; and myself; while a reconnaissance was made 
by Lieutenant Smithy to ascertain if there is an available pass in the Sa- 
cramento moontains. His report is among the accomp^ying papers. 

On the llth of October, the party of twenty^five men, besides two Dela- 
ware Indians, engaged as guides, set out on the return march. In order 
to examine the .country between the Rio Grande and the heads of the 
Colorado and Brazos, I took the northern route ; but, in the middle of Oc- 
tober, the winter set in with such severity, that I thought the lives of our 
mules depended on turning southward. The men, also, were equipped 
for summer. Therefore, instead of crossing the Pecos, we marched down 
it to the southern road, which was followed to San Antonio, where the 
party arrived on the 23d of November. . 

Mr. Howard and myself, with ten men, turned eastwardly from the 
head of the San Pedro, hoping to find a direct practicable route from that 
point to Wool's road about Vandenbvirg, botia to s)iorten the distance and 
avoid the rough and uncertain road along the San Pedro. We found the 
country between that river and the western branches of the Nueces 
(about sixty miles) quite destitute of water ; other wise^ practicable. 

The distance to El Paso by the southern route is six hundred and 
seventy-three, by the northern six hundred and forty-six miles. The 
first distance might be diminished fifteen or twenty miles by the labor of 
twenty men, fifteen or twenty days, between the San Pedro and the Pecos. 
The other might be shortened as much, or more, by the labor of a small 
working party on the Guadalupe mountain for a few days, and by re- 
quiring the officer who commands the first train to straighten the roieidl by 
cutting off the unnecessary curves, which now increase every day's march 
by two or three miles. Another improvement would be, to follow the 
eastern bank of the Pecos, instead of the western. 

By referring to the .accompanying sketch, you will see that both the 
routes now used very far exceed the direct distance to El Paso. It is so 
important to diminish, as much as possible, the present enoripous cost of 
transporting supplies to the posts on and near .the upper Rio Grande, that 
I strongly recommend the employment, as soon as the spring commences, 
of some of the disposable topographical officers in the department in thd 
exaipination of the Rio Grande above Eagle pass, and in exploring the 
southern portion of the country between the Pecos and Rio Grande, in 
order to continue the road in a westerly direction from the head of the 
San Felipe, or the lower ford of the San Pedro.. Besides the probability 
of materially shortening the distance, this change ofiiers the further advan- 
tages of connecting with the navigation of the river, should it be found 
available ; forming a means of communication from point to point along 
the frontier, which will very soon be required ; and promoting the settle- 
ment of the valley of the Rio Grande^ the most extensive tract fit for set* 
tlement west of the San Pedro. 

The two positions occupied by the third infantry, near ISi Paso, are in 
a direct line — one nineteen, and the other thirty*seven miles south of the 
pomt at which the thirty-second parallel crosses the Rio Grande. Any 
mounted force stationed in that vicinity, to prevent incursions of the In- 
dians into Mexico, should be so placed, I respectfully suggest, as .to be 
able to operate leadiiy on either side of the river^ and therefore above the 
southern boundary of New Mexico. 
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We crossed many Indian trails leadiilg into Mexico — only two, however, 
whicl\seem to be very much used. . One, crossing the Pecos at the Horse- 
head crossing, and the southern road at the Comanche spring, leads to 
the Rio Grande, about eighty miles below Presidio del Norte. The other, 
touching the heads of the western branches of th^ Nueces, crosses the 
southern road at the head of the Las Moras. 

As you have done me the honoV to ask What, in my opinion, are the 
best arms for mounted trodpsonthis frontier, I strongly recommend those, 
modified, with which the men who accompanied me were equipped — the 
rifle for use on foot and at a distance, and the revolver for close Ught. A 
steel rifle, of the length and weight of the cavalry carbine, and made with 
the skill to which American gunsmiths have attained^ will have a range 
of four or five hundred yards. With the picket bullet, Colt*s fivercham- 
bered revolver, made for the round bullet, shoots with more force and ac* 
curacy than any other pistol, and, worn at the belt, is less cumbrous than 
the sabre; while the repeating principle makes it more effective in Indian 
warfare than the cavalry pistol and sabre. The pistols furnished to the 
government by Mr. Colt are inferior, in every' respect, to what the Tex- 
ans call " fine shooters." To ^dmit the picket bullet, the cylinders are 
necessarily so long as to give inconvenient weight and destroy the balance 
of the weapon ; and the round ball is thrown by the same pistol with 
much the most force and accuracy. I therefore suggest a return to the 
old pattern. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. E. JOHNSTON, 
Capt. Top. Eng., Lt. Col. XJ. S. A. 

M^jor General Brooke, 

CommafuHng 8th Department. 



IA.t of encamping placea on the southern route from San Antonio to El 

Paso, with distances. 

Castroville - . - . . . - 25.42 

Uuihi >- . ^ - - . - r - 10.00 

VandenbuTg - - ... - - . . . 7.17 

Hondo - . • - . r - - 3.80 
RioSeco - - - - - - .8.98 

Ranchero creek -.--.. 8.38 

Sabinal - - - - - - - 3.94 

Comanche creek - - - - - - - 5.37 

Rio Frio - . . . -. - .8 50 

Head of Leona • ♦- • -,v- • . 7.06 

Nueces - - - - . - . 9.04 

Turkey creek . - . - .- - . 10.3T 

Elm creek ....... 15.23 

Las Moras - • . - . . - 7.13 

Zoquite - - - . - - . 7.46 

Maverick's creek* .--.-. 9,02 

« 

* A creek about midway. 
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Pedro - 

Spring - 

San Felipe 

San Pedro' 

Springs 

Second ford of San Pedro 

Head of San Pedro 

Howard spring* 

Live Oak creek 

Perry of the Pecos 

Along the Pecos 

Escondido creekf * 

Head-spring 

Comanche spring 

Leon 

LuripiaJ 

Along Luripia 

Water-hole 

Small stream^ 

Water-hole] I 

Rain Water creek 

Along Rain Water creek 

Water-holes 

Eagle spring 

Rio Grande 

Along Rio Grande** 

San Eiisiaiioft 

Socorro 

Isleta 

Military post opposite El Paso 



2.50 

1.31 

8.98 

10.25 

19.02 

18.64 

22.51 

41.21 

32.40 

7.88 

36.56 

18.24 

8.58 

19.47 

9.57 

35.32 

25.89 

13.74 

15.59 

6.00 

17,82 

10.77 

8i)0 

21.57 

32.42 

55.00 

5.00 

4.45 

3 10 

14.14 

672.70 



- San Antonio, Texas, Janvary 28, 1850. 

Sir: Orders, of which I submit the .following copy, were received by 
me at the place and date set forth therein: 

[Special Orders No. 50.] Headciuarterb Eighth Department^ 

San Antonio J September 11, 1849. 

Agreeably to the recommendation contained in the letter of Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnston, chief topographical engineer within the 
eighth department, dated July 12-, 1849, Lieutenant Micliler, with his 

• * p 

* Ran water generally to be found between the last two places. 

t Water freqaeatiy rons four or Ave mites nearer the Pe'coe. 

\ Tbi« is the first running water, which is sometime found five or six miles Rearer. 

i Sinks aboye the direct road. 
More than two mites to a spririe in the foot of the monntain. 
** Crossing to the island below Ul Paso* 
tt Military post. 
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party, will proceed to the examination of the route from tfie upper valley 
of the south branch of Red river to the Rio Pecos. Should there be evi- 
dences of a serious hostility on the part of the Indians, likely to endanger 
the lives of the party, Lieutenant Micblerivill retrace his steps, and return 
to this place for further instructions. 
By order of Brevet Major General Brooke: 

GfEO. DEAS, 
Assistant Adjutant^ General. 

Having proceeded to execute the above instructions, I have now the 
honor to report their completion, and respectfhlly furnish the following 
report of my reconnaissance, together with the accompanying nfap: 

Upon leaving San Antonio, my escort consisted of fourteen men — all 
civilians. I decided upon taking wagons along, as far as possible, as they 
would afford the best test of the ptacticability of a road. The nearest 
post to the point at which ipy examination was to commence is Port 
Washita, in the Indian territory. Apart from the fact of its being a good 
starting-point from which to commence the survey, it possessed the ad- 
vantages of enabling me to renew x^y supplies of provisions, and of refit- 
ting out my expedition with animalis, or whatever might be needed, before 
finally getting beyond the reach of the settlements. In consideration of 
these circumstances, I proceeded first to Fort Washita — the distance being 
about three hundred and eighty miles. The road travelled was upon the 
extreme line of settlements, although within the present line of military 
posts. For the first hundred miles, the country has become pretty well 
settled; for the rest'of the way, farms were only met with at intervals of 
ten and fifteen miles. With but few exceptions, the road was an excel- 
lent one throughout; the country was generally a fine grazing one, and 
well watered, fine bold streams being crossed at short distances. With 
the exception of post oak and one or two other varieties of oak, no timber 
was to be met with, except immediately upon the banks of streams. The 
principal, and I might say the only, produce of the farms is corn; the de- 
mand being limited, there is but a small supply — each farmer raising 
merely sufficient for his own use and for the few passing travellers. Upon 
approaching Red river, some few fields of cotton were seen. The vil- 
lages along the road are mostly small, containing perhaps some half dozen 
dwellings — the latter but poor and indifferent. Even the most trivial com- 
forts are unknown to a grater portion of them. Within a few miles of 
Red river, more signs of industry and ease are visible, and you seem 
transported in a new land. Beyond this last river, among the Ghicka- 
saws, you meet with some fine farms, aiKl in all a degree of comfort which 
does credit to th^a[i. 

In consequence of some heavy rains, a few slight detentions occurred ; 
but we at length reached Fort Washita in safety. I was here detained 
for several days, after renewing my outfit, by a rise in the Fal^ Washita.^ 
Constant mmoK of Indian hostilities reaching me, I here increased my 
party, which now numbered twenty-one men. With this escort, and with 
four wagons, loaded with provisions for two months and a half, I was in 
readiness for a start. 

To Captain Marcy, fifth infantry, who had arrived at Washita but two 
days previous to my setting out, I am indebted for in£)rmation concerning 
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the country passed over by him, knowing that the route to be pursued by 
me would, sooner or Jater, intersect his. He had come from the Pecos, but 
had keptsouth of the Red river until he reached Preston. I attempted to 
obtain the services of his valuable guide. Black Beaver, a Delaware, but 
failed, as he had so recently returned frojn off a long expedition* I con- 
sequently had to proceed without a guide. The courses and distances 
from Port Washita to the Pecos were actually taken, and will be found in 
the notes of the survey. 

The Washita river having fallen, we proceeded to cross it-^the entire 
day being occupied in accomplishing the crossing of the wagons. To 
be better able to impart correct ideas of the Country traversed, I shall 
extract parts from my journal of each day's march: 

November 9, 1849. — This morning, started from Fort Washita. The 
first two miles was through the Washita bottom; the soil rich, red clay 
mixed with sand, being excellent cotton land; the timber cottonwood, 
hickory, dogwood, elm, sycamore, and post oak. The road lay partly 
on a post-oak ridge, dry, and of a hard, sandy nature. The Washita riVer, 
when I reached it, was still high, although fordable on horseback. When 
low even, it is difficult to cross, in consequence of the existence of quick- 
sands in the bed of the river. This stream is about three hundred miles 
in length, varying in breadth constantly, and about forty yards wide at 
the ford. It is frequently the cause ot the great rise in the Red 
rivei. The water is of a bright vermilion color, and its taste brackish. 
They speak of erecting a bridge across it; the banks are high and favora- 
ble for accomplishing it. On the west side, the bottom land is about 
half a mile in \^idth, very dense and thick, and of the same nature. Thie 
road then passes over a slightly-rolling prairie until it reaches the Lower 
Cross Timbers. To the left are seen the low hills along the Red river; and 
to the right one continuous prairie, with here and there mots of post oak« 
Several small creeks were passed; the country seemingly well watered; 
the timber growing very thick along them. The soil was of a sandy na- 
ture throughout the entire distance. The prairie grass was already very 
dry at this season, the species of gramma being most abundant; here and 
there spots of mezquite. Saw several varieties of cactus to-day. At the 
edge of the Cross Timbers, we found an unusual formation for this coun- 
try: upon the slopes of the prairie lay large»rocks, all of them sharp and 
of a slab like form, set in the ground at angles^ ^ges upright, and all 
highly fossiliferous, but no common direction given them. The distance 
from the Watshit?i river to the edge of the Cross Timbers is about nineteen 
miles. Encamped on Sandy creek. ' 

Nopember 10 io November 16. — The road for the next eight miles still 
continued in the Lower Cross Timbers. This body of timber commences 
as far south as the Brazos, and crosses the country In a northeast direc- 
tion. -To pass through it, we were compelled to follow old Indian trails, 
catting our way wherever the wagons could not' pass. Its breadth, by 
the road, was ten miles. The timber generally grows pretty thick, and 
upon a sandy soil. Post oak, white oak, Spanidi oak^ black-jack, and 
other varieties of oak, together with elm, black and white hickoiy, form 
the principal growth of the Cross Timbers. The country is rolling through- 
out their extent. Many small creeks traverse them, and fine walnut and 
?camare grow upon their banks, and often cedar is found alone them. 
be road laid down on* the map as the ^' Oil Spring load^' leads to a 
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spring which its name implied; the oil is said to resemble naptba, and 
patients already resort to it for its beneficial effects. The country near 
the edge of the Cross Timbers became more rolling; and from the highest 
points the Red river could be easily seen. The Lower are separated from 
the Upper Cross Timbers by a high rolling prairie fifteen miles in breadth, 
by our course. This prairie is open and entirely destitute of timber; the 
soil is rich until you again reach the Cross Timbers, when it becomes 
loose sand. The upper are vastly inferior to the lower, both in kind and 
quality of timber; the former are composed of nothing but scrubby post oak. 

In breadth they are fifteen miles, the mainl)ody extending west as fer 
as Mud creek. The banks of the streams traversing them are generally of 
loose sand, and it is difficult for wagons to cross them; at almost every 
one of them we were compelled to double teams, atid cut away the banks, 
in order to cross them* The water is generally fresh, with the exception 
of Salt creek. They are subject to frequent and sudden risings, but soon 
run out. Upon the^banks of one of them we were detained an entire day, 
in consequence of a heavy rain on the night of the 9th . At Walnut bayou, 
left the road to Warren's trading-post, and followed an old Indian trail 
to the mouth of Mud creek. The trading- house was broken up a year or 
two ago, and two or throe old Cherpkees alone remain at the spot. We 
have passed several Indian villages, principally belonging to the Caddo and 
Bilusi tribes; they have settled down to raising corn, and with their cows 
and poulty seem quite domesticated. After cutting out road through the 
Upper Cross Timbers, we reached the Red river, and on the evening of 
the 16th encamped on its banks, within half a mile of the mouth of Mud 
creek, and distant sixty-one miles from Fort Washita. The banks of the 
river were low. The water was falling rapidly ; and, from the extent of drift, 
there must have been a' severe freshet. Unable to tell the natural bed of 
the river. There was some fine large and heavy timber upon the bank 
of the river — hackberry, mulberry, Cottonwood, Spanish oak, black-jack, 
and willow forming the principal growth. The grazing near the river 
is, however, extremely bad. 

November 16 to Ncrvemher 23. — Upon examination of Mud creek, we 
found that it was im[ft>ssible to be passed, except by bridging it> or by raft- 
ing* The banks are steep bluffs, and the bed of the stream exceedingly 
boggy, although not deep. It seems to be back-water from Red river, 
and, from its appearance and quality, well deserves the name Which it bears. 
The water is brackish, consisting of Clay and water. The timber on it 
was scarce, and of the same kind as on the main river. In order to be 
passable atall times, itraust be bridged. As the river was constantly falling, 
we found that, by means of a large sand bar extending above and below 
the mouth of the creek, we could at length be able to pass in that manner; 
fords were found from the sand bar to the shore at both extremities. By 
thus keeping op the middle of the river oh the bar, we managed to get 
beyonjl.Mud creek, after aday 'stedious wofk; In making the trail, we very 
nearly lost two of our mul^ in the quicksands. The road lay just over 
a flat prairie for several miles, the river remaining in sight; it then passed 
over a hjgb rolling prairie, the divide between the Red river and Mud 
creek — ^both streams being in view, and rjinning parallel to each other. 
Within ten miles of again touching the river, the country becomes a perfect 
dead level. Encamped on the evening of the 22d, on the south side of 
Red river^ twojuiles above the mouth of the Little Wichita^ and one 
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hundred and four mil^s from Fort Washits. Passed two beautiful streams 
«f clear rantiing water, together with several smalls ones, since leaving 
Mud creek. To the north of us, w:e could still see traces of the Upper 
Cross Timbers, but no timber immediately Ulong the road, excepting in small 
mots anid along the strejams. In crossing the latter we^ always found good 
iords, being led to themmost generally by Indian trails. The further west 
we travelled,.the better grazing we found — ^the gramma, sedge, and buffalo 
grass the most abundant, but the messquite constantly becoming ; more fire* 
quent. By the time we reached this point of Red river, having satis- 
fied myself of its position with respect to the two Wichitas by examina- 
tions up and down the river, I found that the water had considerably 
(alien, and was now at a Ibrdable depth* Aftei: remaining upon its north 
bank one day to vecniit my animals and to seek a ford, aisecond day was 
occupied in crossing it. Tiie same, difficulty arose fiK>m quicksands as 
before; and jit was only by dividing up the loads into several, and crossing 
portions at a time, that we could get across. At this point there seem, 
to have been several bottoms-— descending high bluff banks from the 
first to the second, andeach succeissive oi^e a few feet lower than the pre- 
ceding. In leaving the channel of the river, you first come upona sand 
flat, the bed of the river in high water, witii nothing upon it but large 
quantities of ^rift; then the first bottom land of the river, cont&uning 
rich alluvial soil, sand mixed with red day, and timbered along the 
edge near the flat with young'cotton wood and willow. This bottom bears 
evidence of being frequehdy overflowed. Then comes the second, sepa- 
rated from the first generally by a steep bluff bank, the latter intersected by 
gullies and ravines, impassable at most places for wagons. High sand hillst 
are found on the edge of this bottom. At the foot of the hlnfb are fine 
springs and lakes,, well timbered, and good g^rasd along them. This bot- 
tom is also subject to overflows. The river was then rapidly faUiog from 
a high freshet^ but, ndtwith standing, it was filled with sand bars, and but 
small and narrow chaimels (ot the w^ter to pass. At the ford, the breadth 
of the first bottom from bluff to bluff was sfbouta mile and a hdf; that 
of the river bad, at any ordinary ris^ of the water, a half a mile; and that 
of the regulitf channel, about a hundred yards — theb depth of the water 
about two feet and a half: at most points the channel was ihuch narrower, 
but too deep for a fold; It was impossible to cross immediately at tha 
mouth of the Little Wichita. ' Thus far the country has been well adapted 
to a road. The Cross Timbers, and large bends in the river, have caused our 
route to be somewhat tortuous; but with time, and a small working party^ 
a perfectly straight road could be made.. It has been watered at conve- 
nient points — the water mostly fresh, with the exception of Red river, which 
is a brackish red stream. / * 

My instructions, as stated in the letter of recommendation referred to^ 
were to commence the exs^ination at the month of the Little Wichita; and 
It this point I had how arrived. 

Novmber 33 to December 4. — On the morning of the 23d of November, 
we left the Red river — ^a most uninteresting one to the saze, presenting 
nothing ^pleasing to look npon. On the evening of December 4, encamped 
upon the main fork of the Bra:^os: the distance from the former to tho 
latter, about ninety six miles. The route for this entire distance lay upon 
the divide between the Big and Little Wichita, with the exception of tha 
last ten miles, which crossed the divide between the Wichitas and the 
Ex.— 3 
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Bn^oa. It passes over a slightly-roiling prairie^ urith wt^valsfor miles of 
perfect dead-level flats . A more heautifol country for roads of any kind can- 
not be found. Near the Red river the soil is i^igbt)y sandy, and you meet 
with some few post^oak mots. It then becomes a fine mezquite country, 
well timbered withmezquit^; and for miles perfectly level; and even when 
a rolling prairie^ the elevations and depFessioiis are' small. The grass at 
first is principally gratama, and the ordinary sed^, and their species ^ 
but then come the fin^ early mezquite and the winter mezquite. The 
whole extent was well watered by numerous branches of the two Wichitas. 
The country appeared to have been flooded by previous heavy rains^ and 
numerous water-holes were met at short intervals. Mosf of the sitreams 
possessed a slightly brackish ta^te: all of them were well timbered. 

The Big Wichita, I have been informed^ rises in the old Wichita moun- 
tains. It is much larger and rises much further west than any of the other 
branches of Red river. Upon leaving the divide and approaching it, the 
ground is exceadingiy rough and uneve^i: deep gullies nad been washed 
through the clay and sand, and numerous small mounds had been fonned 
by the swift currents during the high fireshets to which this stream must 
be subject. From the amount of drift scattered about, it must rise to a 
very great height, and its currents become remarkably swift. On thi3 side 
the banks were high eand bluflrs,butonthe opposite side they were much 
lower, and a gradual descent to the edge of the water. Its breadth is 
about thirty yaords*, and depth only a few feet, with no very strong current. 
The 'Water is of the same color as that of Red riv^r, and tasted very 
jbraekish and bitter; young cottonwood seejfns to be the only timber which 
grows along it. Within a few yards of its banks you find many lakes or 
ponds, the water of which is much more agi;eeable to the taste* The Indian 
name for this stream is ^^Ah-be-we-wo-nafa:" translated into English, it 
signifies "Pond creek." 

The Little Wichita heads within six miles of the waters of the main fork 
of the Brazos — ^the Trinity h^dingupagainst both of these streams, and but 
a few miles from both* The divide between the two Wichitas is also very 
narrow at the same point, the two being separated firom each other by about 
eight miles. The fisst stream is about one hundred and twenty-five or 
thirty miles in length; its breadth, at diflerent points at which 1 saw it, 
vsdried fioln ten to fifteen yards; its depth was but a few feet, and its bottom 
vejry boggy. The bottom land is about one hundred yards in width, and 
heavily timbered with elm, hackberry, and cottonwooa. A strip of land, 
about a mile in width, along this stream, presents a peculiar appearance, 
and has been subject to some powerful influence; de^p gullies, low ridges, 
innumerable smsdl mbunds, and hillocks of every conceivable shape, 
thrown together without order or arrangement, pre^sent to the eye quite a 
contrast to the central portion of the divide. The soil is here a. reddish 
stody clay. Limestone is found lying about, and the ground is covered 
with gravel. The whole is the result of heavy rains, and the fireshets 
which have been occasioned by them. They all can be avoided by con- 
tinuing upon the divide. The distance is thus slightly increased, but the 
road would be almost perfectly level, andno labor tv^ould be required. The 
clesffness of the waters of the Little Wichita forms a striking contrast to those 
of the lower Wichita; it is a clear running stream, although the water 
tasted very slightly brac^kish • Almost the entire distance from the Red river. 
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the two WieKit«3 were constantly in sights and could easity be traced by 
the linea'^of timber along them. 

Crossing the divide of the Brazofe/you travel over a continuation of 
the mezquiteiange, and come across the Brazos without (he slightest indi- 
cation of its presence. No tim|>er ^long its ba^ks as far as the eye can 
see: yon stumble upon it "without any forewarning. High bluflf banks 
along its very edgip coneeal it until yoii reaeh the top of them. Its chan- 
nel is about fifty yards in width, and bounded but by a small strip of 
bottomland. We easily feund a ford, which we were enabled to cross 
without labor, its depth being about two feet. Owing to its red 
sandy bottom, the waters have a reddisrh appeflfance, though clear, and 
free from mud. The Indians call this stream the Colprado, and much 
more deservedly than the one bearing that name on the map of Texas. 
The water is exceedingly braokish. ' Small streams of fresh water are found 
emptying into it, which will serve every purpose. In the bottom was 
good grazing of sedge and . water grass, and on top of the bluffs again 
spread outthe. mezquite flats. Near the Red river the formation seemed 
to be sandstone, but on the Brazos we found some beautiful limestone. 
The bluffs were white with the large limestone rocks that laystrown oh 
their surface. Lay by on the 3d to recruit my mules. Since leaving 
Red river we have met with several tribes of Indians-^Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, Tongues, ^c. The Oomanches and Tongues were united in 
chasing the bufihto abov^ the Big WichitSi; they allowed us to pass unmo- 
lested. During the last few days of November we had some extremely 
cold weather, and otir animals suffered severely; the grass became dead- 
ened by fiosts, and contained but little nourishment. 

December 4 to December 16 On rising the bluffs of the main fork of 

the Brazos, we again found a continuation of the mezquite flats, Over 
which we travelled until we reached the head of the Double Mountain 
fork of the Brazos. Day after day the country was almost perfecjlly level: 
one exception alone can be made, a distaoce of four or five miles, over 
some high sandhills, perfectJy destitute of grass, and covered with low scrub 
oak; the rest was eithet mezquite flats or a very slightly rolling mezquite 
country — the distance from the Brazos, one hundrSl and eighteen miles. 
The whole feountry was well watered by branches of the Double Moun- 
tain fork and the Clejtr fork of the Brazos: the only distance without water 
of any length was twenty miles. There was but little timber upon these 
streams upon first leaving the -main fork; but the further we advanced the 
more we found — elm being the princip »1 growth. The whole country was 
well timbered with mezquite, but most of it had beten killed by prairie fires. 
The general course of the Double Mountain fork is northeast, both this 
stream undthe main foifr running very nearly parallel. As its waters are fresh,, 
and leading at the same time near the waters of the Colorado, it possesses 
much greater advantages than the main fork for thepurposesof travel. It is 
a fine clear stream, although of no great width ; at many places it runs with 
a swift current, although frequently standing in large holes or lakes, and 
in these places exceedingly deep. It has a gravel bottom, and in a few 
places a hard limestone bottom. The banks are generally high, the 
prairie extending to the edge of them. At a distance of fOrty-five miles 
from the Brazos we first struck Gaptain Marcy's trail, and then com- 
menced following it. About seventy miles from the Brazos, the country, 
which had hitherto been very mountainous, began to assume some new 



featdres; high mounds and low ridges of triUacame i<i dght, ami {iresented 
a new scene. The road, however, left thedi mostly to our right; >and they 
continued to extend to the head of the Double Mountain fork. They offer 
not the slightest objection to .the foad^ our wagons passing along i^^ithout 
any trouble or work. They «re low, and, scarcely- bear the name.of a 
hill; except in comparison with the lev^ country about thetn:, they are a 
succession of spurs or oblong mounds ,. overlapping each other^ separs^ted by 
deep ravines and guUie^. Upon ascending them, you see some distance 
in advance of you two high peaks, forming . prouiinent landfuaika, and 
near the head of the DouUe Mount^n fork, from which this fork derives 
its name. They continue constantly in sight, and vour cour8^ is directed 
towards thorn. . Limestone abounds upon these hills. The live oak and 
cedar firstareaeen upon them. A second range, pa|*allel to thefif^^ i^ seen 
at some distance furdier ojS*. A k>w coun^try intervenes between themi and 
appears to be the basin of. the main fork. During this interval of time, we 
suffered most severely from cold northers, heavy rains, and terrible sleets. 
Our mules had already become very weak, inconsequence of hving upoa 
grass alone-^-the latter having lost most of -its nourishment from the kilUng 
frosts which night after night lay upon the ^ound. The cold affected the 
reat; and nine of o^T animals were either frozen to death or left so stiff with 
cold as to be unable to be moved. Our loss woiild have been greater had 
not the mei> divided their blankets with their animals^ and built immeose 
fires, to protect them as much as possible from the coldv . We found it 
necessary to change the party from mounted men to foot meQ,and^replace 
the wagon mules by saddle mules. The commencement of the winter 
setting in so severely, wq knew not what might come Jto ^qs .^re we 
returned to the settlements. 

. December 16 /o December 23^. — Upon leaving ttie head ef the Double 
Mountain fork, we commenced crossing th^ divide separating the waters 
of the Brazos from those of the Colorado — a. distance of about .eigbtnailes. 
The country here, undergoes a complete chapg6. You now meet wiUi 
high rolling praries, arid, and destitute of timber^ and scarcely any grass 
but of the most miserable kind. > Occasionally you.cros&iow sana hills, 
containing some 'low cedaj(; and scrubby oak. This country extends to the 
'^Big springs of Colorado," these latter distant from th^ hoad of the 
Double Mountain fork about fifty isix miles. Several fine branches of the 
Colorado vf,%vd crossed, the largest of which was th^ Salt fork. With 
the exception of. the latter^ they were all streams of fresh wat^r; their 
banks were high, but they were all of no great width. Ou the 21st, we 
encamped at the ^'fiig springs of the Celo.rado,^' and remained tihere the 
following day to rest our animals. These springs a^e very l^ge, and a 
considerable quantity of water is obtained from uiem; tbey covev a $pace 
of about twenty feet square, and in some places the water is fifteen feet 
in depth by measurement, ^iiey are walled in by a ledge, of high rocks, 
forming a concave surface, wfthin which the l^asin of the springs lies. 
The water is impregnated with lime, and is cool, fresh, anycl perfectly 
clear.. It is carried away in a bold, running stream> which in a short dis- 
tance sinks below the surface. The rocks -which line the waters axe a 
conglomerate limestone, formed by numerous shells, united by a natural 
cement, the character of which is silicious. The suriace of the ground 
around it is covered with angular pieces of limestone. High mo^IKis and 
hills sunound the springs. The soil is chiefiy sand; the grass is poor; 
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no timber bdt young hi^zqfiite and ceddr; ^me scinWby elm borders the 
stream. This spot ha9' been a favorite plaee for the c^mpin^-gronnds of 
Indians ; numerous large, well-beaten trails lead from it in different direc- 
tions. ■ " 

December 2^ to Dfcen^er 31. — On the morning erf the 23d, we left 
the "Big springs." Our road now lay over a high arid plain, perfectlydes- 
titute of timber — scarcely even a sprig of riiezquite, except in the neigh- 
borhood of water-holes'. For miles, the country would be a perfect level, 
and then a slightly-rolling prairie^ it seemed destitute of all growth of any 
kind, and nodiing to be seen ^pon it 'excepting the- antelope and wolf 
and prairie* dog towti. The grass Was scattering, andTuiserably poor; oc- 
ca^onally a small spot of me^uite was found. This continued until the 
commencement of the low sand hills, a distance from the "Big springs" 
of about seventy-si^ miles. ' At the distance- of twenty-one miles were 
the. "Mustang springs." There was nothing to indicate their presence^ a 
few scattering chaparral bushes< were growing withiii half a mile of them, 
but in proximity to the trater^were no trees or bushes of any kind. A 
low prairie ol about a hundred acres itt extent, in form very nearly cir- 
cular, and bounded by low bluffs, composed principally ot white lim^ 
stone, contains several smUoil ponds of water — one ot two pretty deep, and 
the rest not containing nracli w'ater. The taste of the water is flat and 
sweet, being siighdy bmckish. Prom the number of trails leading 'to 
them, and the number of mustangs which came to, water there, and the 
quantity of flag and other vegetable matter growing in ancjl about them, 
I judge the water to be permanent. Several- springs were Ibund bubbling 
Dp in (he ponds .> Upon reading the i^nd hills, we found, for the first 
twelve mitesj low ridges of s|ind, running pamllel t6 each other, plains of 
the same kind interspersed bet\feen them, with small hillocks. The sand 
was here of a black color. Then come the white sand hills, which are 
really an object of curiosity. They are a perfect miniature Alps of sand — 
the lattelr perfectly white and dean*: in the mnlstof them you see summit 
aftet summit spreading out in every directioh, not a sign of v^etatiotl 
upon them^'-nothingbut 8and piled upon sand. They form a belt two or 
three miles in width, and extend many miles in a northwest direction* 
But a matter of the greatest surprise is to find larse water-holes among 
fhem: fhey are found ^t the base of the hills, arje Targe, deep, and con- 
tain itiost excellent water, cool, cleat, and pleasant. The water i^ perma- 
nent. A greisit deal of vegetable matter ^and young willow trees are found 
on their banks. This was the first water we found since leaving the 
•^Mustang springs" — ^a distance of siacty-seven miles without ahy: 'du- 
ring this entire distance we* saw no indicationa of any whatever. In* 
stead of going abov^ the sand hills, we crossed them, following a larg« 
Indian trail over then}; and then, taking up our course, we reached the 
Pecos iii twenty -ttro miles. The first two miles was over the sand hills; 
and a difficult undertaking it was to cross our wagons. The country was 
ften a slightly-roHing prairie, a hard, sandy soil. A thick growth of 
chaparral extended fix>m the sand hills to the bottom land of the 
Pecos. The grass waa indifferent, and the soil poor and unproductive* 
A low ridge bounded the bottom land, the latter being abdut a mile wide 
where we struck the Pecos. The course of the stream was ntearly east 
and west; its width was about forty feet; and, being too deep to ford, we 
tncamped on its left bank. It answered well the description given me by 
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otheis-9 and was tmly a '^rolling mans of red mud"-Hlothin^ tc^indicate 

its presence but a line of high reeds growing upon its ba<iks. - Along its 
banks you find numerous lakes, the water of whirh is clear, but still more 
brackish than even that of the river. On Pecemb^ 30, we reached the 
Pecos, the point at which our reconnaissance waato end — a distance of fbnr 
hundred and ninety-two miles from Fort Washita; . From this exunina- 
tion we may conclude that, for the distance passod^ever, a more advanta- 
geous country for roads of any kind cannot be >fouQd — ^for hundreds of 
miles almost a perfect level, well watered Ui.e greater portion, and wdl 
timbered. It stands unrivalled by any other jxHticn of Texas that I have 
seen. The sand hills, aAd.the scarcity of wood and water, from the ^'Big 
springs" to the i^ecos, form the only objection. We carried wagons 
with us throMghout the entire distai)ce, without the slightest diffi- 
culty. The grasts is mostly the fine curly mezquit^, the best for grazing 
purposes. No hill^ or mountains to form anjr obstacle, and no work to 
make a road required. The whole country is entirely different firom 
what it was represented to be by persons who boasted of their kimwledge 
of this part of Texas-^ shewing that not the slightest reliance could be 
placed upon their statements. 

, Decetnber 31 , 1849, to January 24, 1 S60.— As it ^as difficult to cross the 
Pecos, in order to strike the road to ElPaso^ L determined to continue down 
the left bank until I reached the Horse-head crossing, and then. follow the 
road into 8an Antonio. Oar route continued in the PecQs bottem^ fol- 
lowing the general course of the stream* The bottom was solid, and made 
a good road^ and was perfectly straight. Low ridges bound the bottom 
until near the crossing — the width of the bott6m varying, on this side of 
the Pecos, firom a mile to only a few yards. At'any stage of the weather, 
a good road can be found along the foot of the ridge. The distance from 
where we struck the Pecos to the Horse-head crossing was about forty 
miles. During the march down the Pecos we had a snow-stonn> ana 
we^gain lost two mules. Inconsequence of these losses we had been 
compelled to leave behind two of our wagons. By occasionally replacing 
the wagon mules by saddle mules, we still managed to. get along 
pretty well. We travelled into San Antonio, for the greater distance, 
by the same, route which Lievtepant Bryan pursued in going to El 
Pasp. His report will be su|&cientHo give all the necessary information 
concerning it . From the Pecos to the head^springs of the Ooncho^ a dis- 
tance of sixty-eight tniles, we fouiid no wat^r. 1 ieaving the Concho at 
the point where he first struck it, we followed the emigrant foad by the 
h^d of the San Saba. On leaving the Concho^ the road ran over a high 
roiling country ; the only^ peculiarities of it were the numerous moulds 
whic'h were scattered on our fight and left — generally of a spherical £)rm> 
varying in size, and at unequal distances trom each other, their sides 
covered with loose sione and low brush. The country was hilly, and 
large rocks lay strown about. The soil has been a hard gravel one; its 
only recommendation, that of making a good road. The first nineteen 
miles we found plenty of water; but for the next forty-five miles, until 
you reach the San Saba, there is none to be relied upon. On reaching 
the San 9aba, we travelled down the valley of the stream for thirty-five 
miles. It is a beau^ful mezquite valley, perfectly level, and varying 
in width from, a mile to a few hundred yards^ and sunounded by high 
blufis. 
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On learing the San Sitba V6 crossed the divide separating H from the 
Liamo.' This portion of the cpvntry was much like that ere- reaehiag the 
Sail Saba^ but not. quite so ragged. Descending from the divide^vwe fol- 
lowed the valley of Honey creek, one of the branches of the Llano, until 
we again came into Lieutenant Bryan's road, about sixteen miles ftom the 
cussing of the Llano. We then continued along it until we reached San 
Antonio. The distance fiom Abe Horse-head crossings on the Pecos, to 
San Antonio,. by this route, was three hundred and forty-six miles. We 
arrived at this plaoe on the 20th of Jstnu£»ry, having tmvelled a distance 
aince leaving it of neaily thirteen hundred miles.- 

Very respectfiilly, your obedient servant, . 

N. MICHLER, Jr., 
Brevet id LAeut. Top. Eng. 
To Brevet Col. S. £L Johnston* 



Sait Antozoq, April 16, 1850. 

Sir : I have the honoi^ to transmit herewith a sketch of the river Colo- 
rado, firom Austin-to its moiith. Although the scale is not large enough 
to show distinctly the character of the channel, it is as lai^e as the means 
ef conveyance (the mail) will permit 

The examination of the river was made by Lieutenant W."F. Smith, 
assisted by Messrs. R. A. Howard and J^ F. Minter. 

There are three sorts of obstruction to the navigation of the Colorado. 
The (so called) cafl, snags/ and overhanging trees. The removal of these 
would make the river, in ordinary stages, practicable to Austin tat boats 
drawing two feet water. 

The raft occurs in eleven separate parts, the aggregate length of which 
is 3,569 yards. It is seven miles from the head of the first to the foot of 
the last portion, and eleven niiles from the last point to the mouth of the 
river. 

The expense of' clearing this part of the channel is estimated at 
$30,000 by a person who was for several years engaged iiX the removal of 
the Red-river xaft. The necessary machinery would cost, he diinks, 
t20,00ymore. 

Between the head of the raft and Bastrop there are fifty-four clusters 
of snags — the clusters, a$ well as the snags, generally smalL Between 
Bastrop and Austin the channel is in three places choked with fallen 
trees; and in three other places large boulders occur, which should be 
removed. 

Between Austin and Lagrange, large trees overhang the channel. The 
cost of their removal could not exceed $500. 

To open the river to Austin, then, the cost would be about $56,000, 
VIZ : 

To remove the raft - - - - - ' - $60,000 

« " snags - . ... . 6,000 

" « trees and boulders - - * - 1,000 



$56,000 



If madiinery now owned by the United States could be used, $20,000 
voUld of couise be deducted from this estimate. 
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At a eUgiit additional expense, the livermight be m9$e 
throtfj^hout the year. There are nine shoals below Austin, in each of 
which the depth of water ooi^ld bemcr^aaedjseveral inohes by slight wmg^ 
dams, eoEcept that near and above Columbus, where the object would be 
accomplished by exciaTating thirty or forty feet in 8«ft soap stone. 

The improTement of^ the Colorado would reduce the annua) expense of 
transporting supplies in this department by at least ^k3(^,000. 

Should the government removte the raft, the inhabitants of the valley 
ef the Colorado would probably complete the opening of the jivet. More 
than 1^20,000 has been subscribed for than purpose. 

Most respectftiUy, your obedient servant,^ . . 

J. E. JOHNSTON- 
CpL J. J. Abee*!*, 

Chief Corps Tspogrt^hicat Engimeits,. 



QVABTERMASTER GeNKRAJ/b OpPICE, 

Wmshington OUff, June 13, l8Sa 

Sir: I have the honojr to enclose herewith a copy, of the report of 
Captain S. G. French, Assistant duartermaster, in relation to the road 
opened between l^an Antonio, Texas, and El Paso det Norte, required by 
a resolution of the Senate dated 8th instant. 
I remain,, sir, most lespectfoUy, your obedient servant, 

CHAS. THOMAS, 
. Ldeui. Col.f Q. M. in eharge of the q^ce^ 
Hon. Geo. W. Ckawford, 

Secretary of War^ Washington^ D. C. 



AsStSTANl^ QUARTERACASTER^S OfFTCE, 

San Aiidmio, Texise J December %\^ Vi^. 

^ report in relation to the route o^er which the government train moved 
from San Antonio to El Paso del Norte , made in pursuance to orders 
received firom Major E. B. Babbitt, A. Q,. M. U. S. A., dated May 30^ 
184». 

S. G. FRENCH, 

Ceiptain and A^ Q. M. 



r£foet: 



In February last, Lieutenant Whiting, of the Engineers, and Lteuten* 
ani W. F. Smith, Topographical Engineers, leftSan Antonio for Paso del 
Morte, to explore the country, and ascertain if it "^exe possible to open a 
load for military and commercial purposes between the two pbtces. 
During their absence, the train to transport the government stores and the 
property of a battalion of the 3d in&ntry to IlI Paso was got in readi- 
ness, and ordered to proceed by way of Fredericksburg; but, when on 
the eve of starting, the r^turU' of (he engineers, and their fitvorable report, 
induced the general commanding to change the route^ and directiona vew 
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eiven for the expeditien to peceed by tray of the imlitftrjr stadon on the 
Leona. ^ < 

Laie in May the trains were started^ and ordered to encamp on the 
Leona,- and -there await the arriTal of the troops under order to move on 
the t^ ot June; Th0 day fixed for their departure proved exceedingty 
unfavorable; the rain fell in torrent^i which, added to those that had 
fallen a few dayi.previoHS, rendered the roads extremely bad. ^Fhe com- 
mand, however,' moved on, and encamped fcff the night on the Leon creek. 
The following day a violent thunder-storm arose early in the mornings 
and the command remained in camp: 

On the morning of the 3d they moved io the San Lucas swings; asd, 
before the tents were pitched, again the mine began to M\. v The prsuries 
were now inundated~-i>the roa^s so bad that it was with' dilSlculty the com« 
pany teams^ overloaded as they were, eould^move. 

On the morning of the 4th I left the troops encamped for the day, and 
moved on to OastroviUe^ 2S.42 miles 6cHn San Antonio. The road from 
San Antonio Io Gastioville funs through a-geBerdiy level prairie, covered 
with a luxuriant growth' of <grass; ij^ sou is good, and country well 
adapted to cultivation and gtaeing. The town is situated on the west 
bank of the Medina river, and contains about 500 inhabitants, mostly 
Gn^rman eniigraats-. The place presents but few signs- of improvement) 
and idleness and poverty are more visible than industry and wealth; 
houses are ^ling to decay, ^nd the ridt bnds lie uncultivated. 

The Medina is here a clear, bold, rapid stream, about 30 yards wide> 
flowing between banks that rise near 60 ieet in height on either Side. 
It empties into the San Antonio river sCboui 12 miles- below the town of 
San Antonio. 

Prom CastrovMle the road leads over some gentle hills, and thenee 
through a tract of land pretty well timbered, until it opens out into what 
is here known as a " hog- wallow'* prairie. We found the road, owing 
to the rains, as bad as can well be imagined. Beyond this prairie is a 
slightly-elevated ridge, irom the top of which, spread out before him, the 
traveller sees the beautiful valleys of the duihi and the Hondo, pent in 
by the blue hills in the distance. The valley of the Quihi is sparsely 
covered with timber, principally mezquite and oak. The land is extremely 
rich, and aflfords at all seasons excellent grazing. In midsummer the 
stieam ceases to ibw, but the water at intervals collects in never-fiiiling 
pools. The village of Quihi is a German settlement, being a branch of 
the main one at Castroville, and consists of only a few miserably rude 
httts--distaRice from Castroville, 10 miles; 

Six miles further on the road is the town of Yandenburg, a third s^ttto- 
ment made by the same colon v; it consists of some 21 h>g houses or huts. 
The country around is beautiful and productive, and nothing but industry 
is required to mrice it teem with tdl the productions of agriculture. The 
nearest water is the Hondo, four miles distant. On reaching it, however, 
we found it but the dry bed of a river, with occasional ponds of water. 
Rising from the Hondo, the road stretches over a prairie country to the 
Seco, crossing a ^^ hog- vk* allow'' thai we found nearly impassable. 

The Seco, at this season; like the two previous streams^ afforded no 
mnning water, notwithstanding the late rains: * Two miles below the 
crossing, on the left bank, there js a settlement of Germans, at Dermis. 
HetCi as at Yandenburg^ gieat inc^ivenience arises fxtim the want of 
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water; and while We were encamped on the banks, the peotde had to 
drive all their cattle two miles to a pond found in the bed of the stceam. 
This has been selected as a site for a military post; and on our return 
we found stationed here two companies > one of dyagoons and one of in- 
jfantryr-the distance fiom Yandenburg^ 12.78 mibs; distance 6om San 
Antonio, 55.37 miles. 9 

Prom the Seco, the country is undulating in appearance for several 
miles, and then opens out into a level pmirie, which continues to Ban- 
chero creek— distance fix)m the Seco, 8.38 miles. 

Four miles further is the Sabinal — a clear, cool, delightful, running 
stieam, with banks bordered with large trees, suitable for building pur- 
poses. Leaving the Sabinal, the country is more rolling and diversined; 
the growth of .small mezquite bushes begins to take the place of the open 
prairie. With but little change, the road continues its westerly course 
across the Comanche creek, and thence tt> the Bio. Frio, 13.87 miles. 
We found in the Rio Frio no running water^ Its banks are high, present- 
ing in places a wall of lijaestone of- considerable height; and evidences of 
its being swollen lo a stream of larg^size, at timers, were visible. Its bed 
is covered w|th w^U-attritioned limestone, and its edges are bordered in 
many places with oaks of laige growth. Thus far ,tbe road over which 
we'haa travelled is known as Wool's, or the Presidio road, and extends to 
the Rio Grande. .1 

But at the crossing.of the Rrio Frio, the road to El Paso leaves it, and 
commences its course over the hitherto untrodden prairie. Bearing a 
moce northerly course, it strikes the bead- water p of the Leona above the 
site of the niilitary post. 

The Leona — a clear, cool, and beautiful stream — has its source in this 
neighborhood, and forms, in the course of a few miles, a creek some fifty 
feet wide, flowing through a dense forest, on either side a quarter of a 
mile in width. The lands on this stream will vie in fertility with any 
portion of Texas ; and the abundance of timber scattered over the whole 
extent of the Nueces adds much to its value. No part of 4he State offers 
greater inducements to the agriculturist, and as a grazing country it is 
unrivalled. Indeed, the same may be said of the whole extent of coim- 
try bom San Antonio to the Nueces. The post is located on the left bank, 
above the Presidio crossing, near a rocky conical hill or mound. It is a 
beautiful site for a military station, shaded as it is from the scorching rays 
of the summer's^ sun by a dense foliage, and the forest that renders it 
cool in sunamer shielding it from ^^ northers" in winter. 

From here Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Johnston and Lieutenant W. F. 
Smithy Topographical Engineers, and party, with a smaU train of wagons, 
pK)ceecled inadvance, to commence their explbratious of the country, and 
the opening of a road. The recruits having joined the battalion, the 
whole expedition moved to the Nueces on the 19th. At the point where 
the road strikes the river, it flows through a sandy bottom land^ near a half 
mile in width, coyered with large trees. 

We found the Nueces, at that season., a clear stream, running pver a bed 
of white stones and pebbles, and aflbrding a volumeof water forty feet in 
width, and about one and a half in depth, though it shows sign&of having 
been at times, a large river, forcing in its course &r above its present bed 
large quantities of rocks, rounded by the action of the current.. 

The grazing on the left bank is good : di;jtance from the Leona^ ninia 
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miles. Betew the croBsing a short dklmc^, bHuimnou& coal is said to be 
found in great abundance. Passing ^e Nueces, the general features of 
the country begin to change, and ifbecomes slightly billy. At irregular 
intervals^ the. hills rise on the left to eonsiderable elevation. The rich 
loamy soil ia found only in the valleys. Limestone rocks make their ap- 
pearahoe on the surface^ and the hills are stony and >barren. This con- 
tinues about. ten miles to .Turkey creek. The valley at the head of this 
stream 1$ of lai^e extent and fertile> and covered with a large growth of 
mezquite treea. The banks of the^creek aie, bordered with post and live 
oak. The grazing is fine and abundant. At this plaoe, owing to heavy 
rains, the command was stopped nine days. The roaft. heads the main 
spring fipom which the creek rises, though, on bur return, water flowed 
from a small lake a little higher up. 

Aftei* leaving the valley of Turkey creek, the country becomes mo^e 
rolling, and the trees iaioie scarce, giving ittbeappearance of a more open 
country. A march of about thirteen miles brot^it us to the bed of a 
creek, with rain water collected -in large -pond^. Three miles further on, 
the road crosses* Elm ^creek. Below the crossing, which in summer 19 
dry, the water ^ruus from a spring, and forms a small creek, that flows 
over a rooky bottom. It' doubtlessly derives its name from the trees 
that border its shores, though post oak and h^berry are the principal 
ones that grow near its souxce. 

The next stream of note^ is the Las- Moras, which takes its rise below 
the road. Its waters, gushing out finom the springs, form at. once a large 
creek. Trees line its banks. as far as the eye can reach. To the north 
rises a conical hill that may be seen many miles distant, and is known as 
^^Ijas Moras mound." . , - 

Formerly this stream was mueh resorted to by the Indians, and large, 
well-beaten trails are now seen following down its course. From the Las 
Moras to the Piedra Pima, a distance of over seven miles, the country con* 
tinues the same general appearanoe. This stream is about ten feet wide, 
pear three deep, running oyer a bed of limestone. The crossing is bad, 
the banks being Vjery boggy. 

Leaving the Piedra Pinta, the country is open, with only here and there 
a few mezquite trees. The approach to the Rio Giande is marked by the 
a(qpearance of distant mountains on the left, now distinctly visible fiom 
the rising ground. The nezt water is the Zoquete, a small stream that 
flows through a bed o^ rushes. The surrounding country is an open 
prairie, the soil good, and covered with fine grass. At the point where 
the road crosses this creek, it braiiches, one > branch bearing the name of 
Maverick's creek. The crossing is not good, the soil being miry. About 
three miles in advanoe,'the. road crosses Arroyo Pedro, a creek t>f dear 
water, coursing along the wide stony bed of a stream which, during the 
rainy season, is. swollen to the dimensions of a, river. The crossing is 
good. Large oaks are found in groves on its shores. Beyond this arrpyo 
the soil becomes stony and barren, and covered with cactus and dwarf 
chaparral, as for as the San Felipe. The load crosses this stream a little 
way below its bead-waters, . 

To the north of the road, and a half mile distant, there is a beautiful 
spring of water, fifty feet in diameter at the surface, the sides of which 
indme towards a centine, like an inverted c<Mie, and then, sinking in a 
cylindrical form to the depth of twenty-eight feetj, through a soil of hard 
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clay, afford a paaisage for tHe w*ter to iise. The water comes to the stir- 
fece with slight ebullition, and' flows btt in a volume that -would -fill a 
cylinder two feet in diameter. This spring is the source of the San Fe- 
lipe ; as it flows on, the yolumd of its waters is increased by other large 
springs, on either side, until it- Incomes a creelt, when it empties into the 
Kio Grande, eight miles below the crossing, some thirty feet wide and 
several feet deep. Near its junction with the Rio Grande, its banks are 
shaded with Ift-ge groves of pecan, maple, elm, and mulberry ti'ees. This 
is the last of those small ^ clear streams, flowing through fertile valleys, 
Ivilh banlis adpiitting every access U> their waters. At this place, Major 
Van Home, with the command, started in advance, on* the 8th of July, 
leaving the supply traihs an escort. ' Wc moved on the 22d,'and thus con- 
tinued the march to El Paso. Eleven mil(53 dtstanit ts the San Pedro 
river, beyond which, and close by, on the north, is* the great table forma- 
tion. The6e features of the countryman tend, ere long, to point the San 
Felipe out as a site for a frontiear post. ' ^ 

The banks of the Rio Grande, below the mouth of the cp6ek, for many 
mtles, are nearly or quite inaccessible. Prom the San PeUpe to the San 
Pedro, the Country become mofe elevated, inclining to a high plain, far 
below which> in a deep, m^ed canon, the waters of-the latter find an 
outlet into the Rio Grande. The descent. to tfie river is made through 
crooked ravines, that required rtiuch labor to make t!h^m passable. 
' Viewed from this point, the Sart Pedro is a strfeam about sixty yards 
wide, running over a teyel-bed of^lid limestoiie rock. Thii?- is periiaps 
thet>rily point at which it is possible to gain the opposite bank, for sevend 
miles, either up or down the river. When . returning-, we found that 
during our absence the autumnal rains had caused a great freshet, and the 
usually shallow waters had risen nearly twenty feet. 

From the table land above, on either side, the country presents a dreary 
asp^t, and no traces of the river can be seen in the depth below. About 
two miles beyond, water is found in a ravine;' and near by is the only 
encamping-ground in the vicinity. Prom some rude Indian paintings on 
the rocks, it has been called the "Painted caves." Prom tliere the road 
oontindes np the ravine to the open country; and the first water we found 
beyond was at some springs sunk in the open plain at ahd near Pallas 
Blancas. In July, but ^ scanty supply of water was found heve for so 
many animals ; but, on our xetum, in November, we found it a running 
stream. The grazing is good, but no wood whatever is found. 

From Pallas Blancas the road - gradnaUy ascends fbf a shorlr distance, 
and then runs applBirenlly parallel* to the river, with a succession of hiHs 
Ml the left. About eight miles ftirther on, the road passes through a goige 
of the mountains, and then stretches out over some high table land for 
several miles, until it Commences Winding around the base of the irregu- 
lar mountains, now rising and then descmKling, as it approaches the river 
l^n. For five ot six miles it is very rocky and n)Ugh; and during the 
whole distance the- country is a constant succession of hills rhi hrlla, des- 
titute of grass and wood, and giving support only to the saw- leaf patmetto. 
It is a miserably rough, broken, and barren region, avpided alike by every 
fiving thing. By winding^afound the base of the mountains, a descent 
IS mcMie to the river. . 

The San Pedro, fiotn its source to this point, flows down a valley formed 
by mountains on ekher side^ and whicb are not unlike^ in appeartacei 
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those on the banks ei the Hudscm. The vBUey^yaries fjr6m.a quarter to 
one and a half miles in widths up which the road runfi, croesmg and le- 
crossing tlie stream many times, and often following npits bed over a con* 
tinuous masa^of rounded and attritioned rock, varying from an inch to 
two feet in diameter. ^ < • 

In many i^aces, the road over which we ha^ passed, we found, on our 
return, had been at least twenty feet under water. . All the way up the 
valley, at intervals, the road is yery ipi;igh'--Tparticularly' at some of the 
crossings. The grazing is poor until you reach the head of the valley, 
where ijt i£ excellent — ^the gentle slapesoftheitatountain^sides being covered 
with 'gramma' grass. It is a place resorted to by the lndians> and numer* 
ous lodges are found by the water's edge. 

At the poi At* where the road leaves t(ie stream, the valley ia divided. 
Following the more westerly one a distance of nine miles brings us to the 
table lands that>stretch between the waters of the San Pedro and Peco9 
rivers. It is of limestone forroationj with horizontal strata, and the geh« 
eral appearance is that of a vast level, unbroken plain; but such is not 
the case: valleys extend out (xom the streams; fiom these others branch 
off to tbe right and left, ramifying the country in every direetion; and 
near the Pecos the9e valleys head in innumerable ehabi^s and canons, 
traversing the plaih in every course^ with rocky sides so high and steep as 
to fonn impassably barriei:s. In places, and particularly, about Howard's 
springs, the valleys, with all. these ramifications, seem to have quietly 
sunk from the general ievel — the same strata of stone mailing the precis^ 
level on the different hill sides for miles. But these apparent hills are but 
the natural slopes of earth from the valleyS to the generally level lands 
above. 

The nearest water after leaving the San Pedro is {bund at Howard's 
springs, forty one and a quarter miles distant. The road is good, and the 
grass in the valleys very fine, consisting of grsmima and fine mezquite^ 
The springs, from the large basin they form, afford a smaU stream of ruu'* 
oing water in the summer, which, after flowing a short distance, ^tiks 
into the ground. Wood,Jn sivSSicient quai^tities fer fuel, is found near 
the spriags. It is a place much resorted to by the Indiana. From thence^ 
to Live Oak creek, the next reliable water, is a journey of tfairty-two 
miles^ though after rains water may be found in pools in the rocky bottoms 
of ravines near the road. When approaching the Pecos, the road leads 
down a steep bill into a valley, along which k continues several miles to 
the valley of Live Oak creek. After, crossing this stream, the route is 
dowo its right bank to-the valley of the Pecos, and thence up it to the 
crossing. ^ •. 

For the distance of near forty miles, the route lies up the east bank of 
the river. A few mi(es below the ferry, the valley of the Pecos disappears^ 
and the mountains on either side approach each other very closely. Pro- 
ceeding up, they gradually mden out, forming a level valleys firom one .to 
three miles in width; and a little above.where the road leaver the valley, 
they stretch to the left over the plain in a broken, irregular line. 

The Pecos is a remarkable stream, narrow and deep, extremely crooked 
in its cou»e, and rapid in its ourrent. / Its waters are turbid and bitter, 
and carry, in both mechanical mixture and chemical solution,' more im* 
purities than perhaps any other river in the south. Its banks are steep, 
^d, in a course qf two bundled and forty miles> there are but few places 
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some coairuktoil of aature seemed partly to faAve. open^ ^e pass aai 
caik>n through which the road ruus. «. 

The first eiKampmeut On the plain isxalled the Painted camp. Oram- 

ma gras^ is abundant, ajid wood plenty. The liimpia here, though near 

its source, iiflbrds more water than where it^was first met, thirty miles 

bei ow^ .A little distance up the stream there was growing . a saiall field 

^ " of corn,pl?tnted by the Indians; and on its banks were so^ie of their 

lodges /cp nstructed of willow sticks bent in the form of an arc, and inter- 

laced ak the top. Prom Painted camp, the road continues over the 

J piain> and is remarkably good^ For several miles it runs ihrougba prairie 

^ 4 dog town; and over the whole country they inhabit the herbi^ge is kept 

closely Clipped by those little animals, and the fipesh grass springing up 

^gives it the appearance of a bright lawn. 

By the road side, fourteen miles distant, beneath a large boulder of 
granite, water may be founds but it was unfit for use when we jpassed it, 
having been completely trodden up with rnud by the animalai of the ad- 
vance trainSi 

The first reliable water is at Smith's run, tweqty-sijf; miles from tte 
XJmpia. The last six miles of the road runs on ground covered with 
small angular fragments of rocks, rendering it very rough. This creek is 
found in a ravine at the base of a high range of moiuitains on the right; 
and to reach it, the road turns olSf the direct course ne^ two miles. The 
grazing is good, and wood is Xound in abundance. 

These mountains on die right form a lofty and continuous ridge, pre- 
senting an extrei^ely jagged and serrated crest. They are formed princi- 
pally of rocks of igneous origin. Near their tops, forests of pine are vis- 
ible,<and some logs, borne down by the.mountain torrents^ were discovered 
ia^ the ravines. Continuing along the b^se of these mountains, water is 
found again in some sj^ings ten miles distant. But from here to Eagle 
springs, a aistance of sixty miles, no certain or living water is foiiod, 
though there are intermediate ponds, and Rain Water creek, tweaty miles 
distant^ is.sometitnea swollen po a stream of considerable size. Between 
these points the country is mosdy an elevated plain. The roed^ leavingthe 
zpountaips on the rights passes over to the range on the left. From the 
plain other chains of mountains rise, and , running towards the north in a par- 
allel direction, termiiuite in the vast plain east of El Paso. Eagle springs aie 
found in a raviiie formed by the spurs of the mountains. Although the pre- 
caution was taken to march the train in four divisions, each on consecutive 
days, yet water was not found sufficient for one-third of the animals: conse- 
quendy, they had to travel seventy miles without water- The water did 
not run, but merely oosed out of the ground, and was collected in numerous 
holes dug for that purpose. During most of the yeari perhaps, more water 
might be found; dnd now, at all seasons, there tpill be found iu the pits 
that were sunk enough for ordinary trains. From Eagle springs, the 
road leads near the mountains on the left, until it crosses over to the plaia 
beyond, and rims towards a chain .of mountains that rise near the Bio 
dirande; continuing near their base, it enters a deep rugged canon; and, 
after winding down its course a fe w, miles, the spvirs. of the mountains 
diminishing in height, the canon opens into the plain beyond, and the 
waters of the Rio (|rande are visible, about a^eague ^d a half distant. 

The bottom lands of the Rio Grande valley, on the Amevican side, to the 
lower ei\d of the island, a distance of fifty-five miles, are in many places 
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Tery fertUa. Timber \» 'ihitdy scattered ovw the whole extent. The 
jt)ad up the lower part pt the rMey leads over a saady^soil, and is boC 
good ; the grass is coarse, «Ad the grasing but ordinary. The road ciosses 
over a shallow ford to the island, and, passing through the Tillages of Saa 
£iixario> Soeotroi and kleta, recrosses to the main lafld at the n^ppea ibtd, 
and continues thence to the interseetio&of the 3anta Fe road at ibo/ 
rancho opposite El Paso — ^inaking the distance from San Antonio aix hun/ 
dred and seventy-ihiiBe miles. The worst portions of 'the routo are foMd^ 
on the San Pedro and up the valley of the Rio flrande. ' ' " •? * * >i 

The amount of labor requwed to opeiiithe faad> and renc(er it^M^^|^^3lt^.' ^ ^ 
fbr miiiiary and commercial purposes, gave constant emplojrment to "a 
large working party durinff all the time we wene on the march. « 

The loog^ distance in advance that the engineers wereo(^liged to make 
recozinaissan^ses before determiniag the route from one point to another 
rendered their duties arduous. 

It was not enough lo know that a road oould be made up one valley, 
or that a range of mountains conkL be passed j^ but it became necessary lo 
explore the country further beyond, lo definitive points, before the open- 
ing of the route. When the nature of the country is seeki by those who 
may hereafter pass over the road, it may excite surprise; but it MriU not be 
that so practicable a route has beenfouud, t^t rather that any was found 
stall. ' 

The town of Bl Paso is wholly situated in Mexico-^thefe being, ex- 
cepting the villages on the island, but three houses on the American side. 

Beginning at a ptxut on the Rio Gh'ande ten miles cAove the town, ftnd 
following d^dm the Santa Fe road on the feft bank of the river, the con- 
tinuous chains of high nwnntains on the left apprt>ach close to the river, 
and, rising on the opposite side, stretch off to the south. Thmugh the 
spurs of these mountains the Rio Grande forces its way; and this is <<B1 
Paso" (the pass) of the river. 

A few miles below this point, and near the town, the river has« iall of 
some twelve feet. The water from this elevation is conveyed in lai^ 
'^sequias^'' o^ ditches, for the purpi Sis of irrigation. 

Below the pass, and bieyond the mountains, (api^roaching by the Saota 
Peroad,) tiie country opens into a broad plaia, in which the VftUefoS 
fil Paso lies* T'he valley on the American side is narrow^ if the island 
be excluded — the greater portioB being on tlte opposite side, in which 
the town is situated. • 

The plaza and main buildings of EI Paso are in the upper end; but the 
dwellings e;aend down the valley, forming a continuous village £>r about 
twelve miles. The houses are universally built of f^adobes," and, with 
few excepdons^ aru but little better than mud hovels. 

A gamson of two hundred men is stationed in the town; and the senti- 
nels placed on the banks of the river are, to a certain extent, the guar- 
dians of the ford and the revenue. 

The people for years have lived under the constant fear of the Indians,, 
and not without cause; for the Apaches have committed repeated depo^ 
dations in open daylight in the sight of the town. From this cause, ajftd 
the misesabie system of '^peonage!' that prevails, the products of agneul- 
tuce ase barely sufficient to support the inhabitants; and grain to sunpLy 
the wants of emigmnts, and for other purposes, has to be brought mvo^ 
Cbihuahna* 

Ex. 
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The CTape is ektensitdy cultivated on the irrigable lands, and m size 
and flavor is perhaps nneqiwlled. The xfine it yields, b^^^T®^'. i^^^"f 
perhaps to the mode of manufacture -or making, is rather i^^^^^";'- 
Some of the old ^ine is said to possesa a fine flavor. Reaches, peare, 
and apricots are good. Theapples are small, and very inferior in quaiuy. 
Vegetation obtains a^ enormous growth. Cacti were found .that meas- 
ured six and a half, feet in circumference. «_ a -ii 

Excellent stone forbwldingis found in the hills ctese by. ..™"^"f 
are now being erected in the Sacramento mountains, eighty miles distani, 
where timber is said to be found in great abundance. 

, In the plains near these mountains are extensive salt-Hes, trom wmcn 
the State of Chihuahua draws its supplies. The testimony is conc«rren 
in relation to the richness of the silver mines in the neighborhood; out 
the Indians have always jyrevented their beittg worl^ed to any advantage. 

The country around El Paso, excepting the bottom lands of ^«e "J^ 
Grande, is sandy, and covered with a dwarf growth, of bushes, me 
large-plains towards the east would afford, a place for grazmg caUle, were 
they secure from the Indians; and were water discovered la abundance, 
it might become a paistoral country. j * * 

The island is low and flat; the soil is rich and productive; and a system 
of irrigation is extended as far down as' the settlements. Its populaUon 
is estimated at two thousand. 

The valley of the Rio Grande, in proper hands, is capable of sul)porUng 
a large population j and, below the island, the larger portion is -on Uie 

El Paso, from its geographical position, presents itself as a resting-place 
orf one of the great overland routes between the seaports of the AtlanUc on 
one side and those of the Pacific on the other. • -j r 

Fourteen miles above, andonr territoryvcrosses to the opposite side of 
the Rio Grande; a litde further to the north and^est are the head- waters 
of the Gila: and should the route from El Paso t6 the seaboard on the 
west present no more difficulties than that from the east, there can easily 
be established between the Atlantic States and those that have sp sud- 
denly sprung into existence in the west— and which are destined j^ ^^^PS^y 
perhaps, the political institii^ions and commercial relations of ^lalf the 
worid— a connexion that will strengthen the bonds of union by free and 
constant intercourse. The government has been a pioneer in thfe'ente^ 
j)rise, and the little labor bestowed may not be lost to the public weal. 
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Jhbk of distartceSy beini^ accuraia mmsurcments made by the engineers, 
and generally iniUccding thepohiti where uxHer may befouwL 



From San Antonio — 

To Caslroville 

" Qaihi - 

*^ Vandenburg 

" Arroyo Hondo * - 

*^ Rio Seco ■ 

" Ranchero^ creek 

*' Sabinal - ' - 

^' Oomanehe creek 

« Rio Pria 

'^ Head qf Leona - 

*^ Nueces 

" Turkey creek 

" Elm cr^k . - 

^^ Las Moras - -^ 

** Piedra Pinta 

" Zoquete creek .. - 

*' Arroyo Padro - . 

'' San Felipe 

'^ San Pedro - , 

** Painl^d caves 

^^ Pallos Blancos - 

*^ Camp second, crossing San Pdro 

'^ H^ad, running water in summer 

" Camp — ^leave river valley 

'^ Howard's spnjigs 

*' Live Oak creek 

" Ferry of Pecos - - - 

" Casip above ferry 

" Second camp above ferry / - 

*' Third camp abpvo— leave Pecos 

" Elacondido creek 

'^ Escondido springs 

^' Comanche springs 

" I^eon springs 
Limpia - . - 
Entrance to pass - 

^' Camp in small valley - ^ 

" Pain(c3d camp - - . 

" Smith's run -^ . ^ 

" Springs -' ■» , ^ 

" Rain Water creek - - 
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10.00 


35.43 


7.17 


42.69 
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8.98 
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8.38 
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3.94 
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7.06 
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130.39 


7.46 
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160.68 
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170.36 


2.54 


172.90 


16.48 


189.38 


18.64 


208.02 


8.63 


" 216.65 


13.88 


230.63 


41.21 


271.24 


32.40 


304.14 


7.88 


312.03 


12.59 


324.61 


16.23 


340.84 


. 7.74 


348.68 


18.24 


3C6.83 


8.68 


375.40 


19.47 


394.8T 


9.57 


404.44 


37.00 


441.44 


6.97 


448.41 


4.60 


452.91 


14.03 


466.99 


26.33 


493.33 


9.00 


502.33 


17.82 


620.14 
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From point 
to point, or 
cftmp. 



Disimoe 
from 9sn 
Antonio. 



To Water-boles 
" fiagle springs 
«« Entrance to canon 
<' Rio Grande 
« Lower ford 
«« San tilizario 
<' Socorro 
« hleta 
^< Upper ford 
^ Coon ^s hacienda 



Blil^s- 

^18.77 

21 .fit 

22.61 

8.81 

64.80 

6.00 

6.46 

8.10 

7.06 

7.09 



. 



Miles. 

638.91 
060.48 
683 09 
591.90 
646.70 
661.70 
606.15 
669.25 
666.30 
673.39 






It might tie well to remark that, in all the s^^j^P^ '^^^^^/J^fifS 
Antonid'anathe San Pedro, fish are abundant, and that m ^^eit Ticin q^^ 
3teer and turleys are found. The head-waters of the San Pedro are m- 
habited by beaVer. Bear and peccary are alsofonnd m the sartic neign- 
borhbod: antelope on the other side of the Pecos. 

Pout differentltinds of quails were killed: the conimon quail; the tuK^ 
quaij, slightly ash-colored; the California auail, with a »ong plume ftom 
Sie top of its head ; and another variety, with dark breast and black Wiji 
the feathers on the breast having round white spots on them, and «iosc 
^n the back black spots— found principally on the rocky sides ol mc 

mountains. , . ' ^ - . . ^..^ ;f 

This side of the P^cos, there is no diflBculty m subsisting ^n gattie, u 

good hunters ate with the paiKies. 4 , ^u «^r 

In t^tuinmg to San Antonio, we ctaie by the Fredencksbni^ or nppcr 

tonte to thepoint where it crosses the Pecos. ^ a tn 

Leaving Kl Paso, this road bears an easteily course 'for thirty mnes w 

the Waco tanks. The road runs over a level plain, and is sandy ana 

The supj^y of water in the^e tanks depends on Ihe rains. We did not 
find sufficient in them for a Ikrge train— scarcely enough for three hun- 
dred animals. * i» . i. t. a 

' The passkge of the Waco mountain is st6ep and difficult by the ro«i 
fliat we made the descent. The next water of note is foun^ at ' *Pjo de 
los AlainoB," in small holes dug on the side of agranile mountain of rather 
4iffi,cult access. They will not contain a sufficient quan^ty fox two thoa- 
sand animals. Others could be sunk. 

Distant ftotn Waco tanks twenty-five miles, the grazhig is fine; bnl 
^ere is no Wood to be found for fuel, except small hushes. At ^Thorn's 
Springs, id[>ont nine miles further on the road, water is found in abun- 
dant^e: but it has Ufhe taken in backets fiK>m anatarld well in a cave 
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TftuhM olror witii'^roeks. Ffom tlie Waoo HKnintaki to the ^Qjo del 
Cuerpo'^ the road is excellaot. Here water m abundance is found; the 
grazing 19 good^ ixit these is no wood.^ NuiqerouB saline lakes are founq 
on the plain. 

From here the road nms oyer several small spurs of hilts> and then 
enters a large ravine, intersected by numerous small ones^ which render 
the travelling very roiigh ^nd difficult. 

At the head of the larffe ravine, the long ascent of the Guadalupe 
mountains commences. The road winds alon^ its side for near half a mue 
before the plain above is reached. The ascent is so steep that themaximum 
load that can be drawn vtp may safely be stated not to exceed one-half 
that which can be transported on ordinary roads. 

Water was found at the head of the ravine, uid in a forest of pines six 
miles beyond, and again a few miles in advance. 

The Guadalupe mountains tise abruptly fiom the plain near this point 
to their highest elevati<^n, and, in an unbroken chain, stretch over the 
tableland in a northeasterly directioa, antilthe tops sink beneath the 
horizon in the distance. 

Prom these mountains, one vast, irregular, and slightly-broken' plain 
or ^^ m6sa^' extends to the Pecos river, land thence beyona view towards 
the head-waters of the Colorado and Brazos rivers. 

After striking the Pecos below Delaware creek, the route lies down the 
river to the '^Horse-head crossing,*' a distance of over one bundled and 
seventy -five miies. 

But few places .can be found more solitary, or that present a more dreary 
appearance, than all tliis region of the Pecos. The only sign of life or 
moving thing is now and then a single deer, a few antelope, a flock of 
ducks circling over the lagoons, or a solitary crane winging his way up 
the course of the stream* 

The numerous salt marshes through which the road runs were very 
miry, and Che animals would sink down in the quicksand , unable to 
rise. 

The streams that carry to the river the surcharged waters from the salt 
lakes on the plain were with difficulty passed; and it is from them that 
the water of the Pecos derives some of its saline and biiter properties. 

The grass is coarse and salt, and wood for culinary purposes is with 
difficulty obtained* 

The country on the left bank of the Pecos is a little more elevated than 
that over which we came, and appears free from marshes. 

The country about the Horse-head crossing was very boggy. From 
there^ staking out from the river to avoid the salt marshes, the return 
route joins the one overwhich we went to El Paso near the point Where 
it tiurns off from the Pecos for Escdndido springs. The time occupied ' 
in returning with a small train of about thirty-five wagons was forty-one 
days. The upper route from the Horse head crossing on the Pecos con- 
tinues^ by way of the Concho and San Saba rivers, &c,, to Fredericksburg, 
and from ttience to the seaboard, either by San Antonio or Austin, and 
has been examined and surveyed by Lieutenant F. T. Bryan, Topo- 
graphical Engineers^ Such were the routes over which we travelled. But, 
in conclusion, it miffht be observed, that a road following up the level 
country that obtains net ween the Pecos and the Sierm DiaUo' range to 
the {loint where these mountains terminate in the plains to the north, and 
then sinking over towards the Aio Grande^ leaving the Guadalupe moun* 
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tains to the right, would avoid the passes oT the one and the heights of 
the other, and run throughout its whole extent over a comparatively level 
country, fitvoraUe to transit by steam; b'ut the difficulty of procuring 
running water at proper intervals would seem to render intercommunica* 
tion impracticable by the ordinary means of travelling with wagon trains. 

S. G, FRENCH, 
' Captain, and A. Q. Af. 
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Win Department^ Washingtony July. 3, 1850. 

SiEt: I have the honor to traosmit herewith copies of reports from Lieu- 
tenant i, H. Simpson, of the Corps of topographical Enghieers, and 
Captain Sk G. French, of the Q^uartermaster's Department, with accom- 
panying maps .and fketcl^es, in compUfinee with a resolution of the Senate 
of the 8th ultimo, requesting < ^copies of the iournals of all reconndm- 
sancesL returned iO' the Topogt^aphical. Bureau by. officers of the United 
States making such surveys within the last year, Jarid not heretofore com^ 
municated, together with copies of the maps apd sketches belonging to 
said reconnaissances; also, the report of Cajaain French, of the Quarter- 
master's Department, designating a, route for a military road from San An- 
tonio to El Paso." 

^ . Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. CRAWFORD, 
. Secretary of War. 

How. MlUUlRD FiLUfORB, 

President of the Senate. 

■ «r- ... 



Buft£AV OP Topographical Engineers, 

Washingien, July 2, 1850. 

Sir: Undera resohitionof the Senate of the 8th Jane, I have the honor 
lo transmit the report and map of Lieutenant J. H. Simpson, Corps Topo-^ 
graphical Engineers, of an expedition into th^Navajo country in 1849. 

The veaolutien calls ior all sketches and drawings belongings to reports. 



• 

In the present case there ai^ sevenly-five sketches and drawings. of mat 
interest; and highly necessary to illustrate the report. It has not Been 
possible to have these copied in time, but, in the printing of the report, 
the engraver will be allowed access to the originals, from which he would 
rather engrave than from copies, and which course will also save time. 

In the printing of the report, it is respectfully suggested that the print- 
ing of the map and sketches should be done under the superintencleiice 
of this office, from the belief that mnch time would be saved thereby. 
Respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. J. ABEBT, 
Col. "Corps Topographical Engmeers. 
Hon. G. W. Crawford, 

Secreiarif of War^ 



Jourtial of a mUitaaFy reconnaissance from Santa /%, New Mesriea. ta 

the Novajo country, made with the tro'tps under the wymm,and of Brevet 

, Lieutenatii Colonel Jofm M. Washinstony chief of the 9th miliiarf 

department, and governor of New Mexico^ in 1B49, %y Jamea H* 

Simpson, A, M., First Lieutenant Corps of Topographical EngineersL 

Santa F«, N. M., AparU 11, 1850. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit, hereto subjoined, tny journal and 
map of a reconnaissance of the country traversed by the troops under the 
command of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John M. Washington, chief of 
the 9th military department, and governor oi New Mexico, In an expedi- 
tion against the Navajo Indians, in the months of August and September 
6f the year 1849. 

In addition to the journal will be foBnd a number of appendices, tiz : 
''A," my report to Ctiionel Washington of a leconnaissance of the borders 
of the Navajo country, with a view to the establishment of a pjost; "B," 
a comparative vocabulary of the language of the Ptieblo of civilized In- 
dians of New Mexico, and of the wUd tribes living upon its borders; "C,** 
alette? frotfi Assistant Surgeon John P. Hammond, of the arm)', giving 
.a description of a room he tew among the ruins of PueUo Bonito; "D,'* 
a schedule of minerals illustrative of the minelalogical and geologicd 
character of the country traversed; ^^B," a table of geographical positions; 
and ^^F^" a table of astronomical observations, with the results of cal- 
culation. 

I also submit a number of sketches illustrative of the personal, nanual, 
and artificial objects met with on the route, including portraits of dis- 
tinguished chiefe, costume, scenery, singular gedo'gical formations, petri- 
ftctions, ruins, and fac similes of ancient inscriptions found engraven on 
the side walls of a rock of stupendous proportions, and of fiiir surface. 
For the^e truthful delineations, and the topographical sketches, I am in- 
ilebted to my two assistants, Messrs. R. H. Kern and E. M. Kern, brothers — 
the former having fturnished, with few exceptions, all the sketches of 
scenery, &c.y and the latter the topography and other artistical wortr dis- 
played upon the map. To both these geatlemen I tender my grateful 
acknowledgments for the kind, zealous, and effective manner m whicb 
Ikey erver were fimnd ready to co^operale with, me in the discharge of my 



dnti^ and I •ow^ it to* theni also to fitata that, faAying foft Wttshington 
the spring previous, with orders to return from Santa Fe as soon as practi- 
cable after my exploration of the Fort Smith rputey 1 oonsequently came 
hither unprovided with the proper applianoea necessary for tfie roost 8uc«- 
cessftti exbibitiim of their skill apd labor. This cirenmstance will explwi 
the unfit ehaiader, in many instances, of the paper on which the skeitcbes 
have been drawn, and which it required, even such as it is, the ransack'* 
ing of almost every store in the pace to suffioiendy supply. 0ut these 
^ntlemen had teamed wha| a practical aequaintaoee,wtth li&^ in its more 
destitute forms, will always develop — a ready resort to, and application 
of, expedients; and this readiness was not without its value, under the 
destitution reiemd (o« 

I also'submitanhearbariumof plants, which I think will not be without 
iiitnest, in its relation to the botanical charseter of the country passed 
through. For this collection I am indebted, upon my solicitation, to As^ 
sistant Surgeon John F. Hammond, who is entitled to all the credit for 
the zeal^ industry, and labor which this department of. research exhibits. 

I also forward a box of minerals, the latter mwrked conoespoodingly with 
the numbers to be found on the raargii^ of the schedule already referred 
10, as designated/' D"^in the aj^ndix. A duplicate of the sohedule will 
also be found in -the box containing the minerals • These specimens, I 
trust, will not be witheut their v^ue to the critical eye of a competent 
mineralogist and geologist, to whom I would be glad to have them referred* 
I would also respectfully request that a refoirence be made of the 
plants to an accpmpiished.botai^ist, fojr his judgment and expression as ta 
their true charaoter, novelty, d&c. It is to be ^gretted, however, that, ia 
the absence of a baxometer, or other proper instrument^to determine the 
atmospheric devation of the localities of the plants, their normal condi^ 
tion in fespect to climate can only be approximately arrived at, under the 
hjrpofhetical elevation asanmed. The same want* of precision^ however, 
does not exist in respect to the poeition of their localities in reference td 
the eath's surface, it being stated absolutely in latitude and longitude. 

The comparative vocabulary of the languages of die 4iflbrent Peublo 
Indiana in New Mexico, and of the wild tribes inhabiting its cenfines> 
although by no nteana complete, will not, I truft, be without its value in 
the investigations ,that are being made in our country in regard te the 
ethnological condition of the various tribe9 which inhabit our diimain. ' I 
think, among ioferences which may be drawn, the singular, and as I be* 
lieve the hitherto unknowuf eertaiidy wipublisbed, fect^Js evolved> that» 
among the 10,000 (estimated) Peublo IncQans who inhabit New Mexico, 
as many as riz di&tinci dio^at^a obtain, no one showing anything more 
than tlie fainted f if any , indications of ar -cognate or^n with the other^ 
The vocabulary as distinctly shows the kindred aharacter of the languages 
of the Navigosand. of the Ticorillas branch of t^e Apache.* 



M«. 



* Gregg, in his -'Connmerce of th<^. Prairie«^*' vol. 1, p. S69, says: " There are but three or four 
different lttntfua<;rs ^pjken amont; ihem, (he is B(>eaking of ihe Peubloe of ^ew Mexico,) and 
these, indeed, may be distinctly allied to eech other." 

The £n^li«h author Ruxton, in hia ** Mexico and the Rocky Moahtaini,** page 194, remarks: 
"The Indiant of northern Mexico, including the Peubloa, belong to theaame farnHy— the Apaciie; 
from which branch the iVavajoa, Apachea, Coyoterod, Meaculeros, Mogeria, Yubipiaa, Ma- 
Kcopaa, Cherecaquia, Chemegerabcw, Vurmarjata, (the last two tribea of the Moqui,) and the 
Hijoraa, a email tribe om the Qila. All theae apeak dialecta of the tame language, more or leaa 
■Pproxioaiii g lo ^e Apache, and of all of whtoh ihe idiomatic atructure la the aamc Thay 
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. In regard to this geographical pr^sitions enumerated in appendix ^^E,'' 
which I determined in every instance by a series of astronomical o})ser¥a- 
ttons^ I do not claim for them that- rigid approximation to the trath which 
a tiice regard to the thenhometrieal and barometrical condition' of the atmo- 
sphere, in the possession of the proper instruments,- would have enabled 
me to arrive at ; bu^I do claim for them, as they were in every instance 
referred chrononletrically to the meridian of Santa Fe^ and not to each 
other /aAd thus an accumulating eraor avoided, a degree o( accuracy suf- 
ficiently high tosubsevve aV the practical purposes for which the survey 
was made. .: ' . 

In regard to the map, it has been my aim to present on its face all the 
data neces^sary for a tnorough, knowledge of the country through which 
our route lay; and I think, with the information given in the table and 
iiote, no ex^dition can hereafter go over' the same grolind without being 
enabled to so prearrange its march ad to make its progress comfortable 
and successful. 

I cannot dismiss this inlrodliction to my journal without aeknowledg- 
itig, as I now do, the important aid which- 1 have received in the prosecu- 
tion 6f my researches from the following-named gentlemen, who ha?e 
asaisted me in various ways, but chiefly by kindly interpreting for me, 
which their knowledge of the Spanish enabled them to do, whenever! 
found it necessary to call upon them : Uhief Justice Joab iHoughton; 
Senor Vigil £ secretary o^' the province^ Mr. Samuel Ellison, official trans- 
lator in the State Department; Mr. James h^ Collin!<, official interpreter to 
Cdopel Washington on the expedition ; Assistant Surgeons Lewis A. Ed- 
wards, Horace R. Wirtz, and John F. Haotmond, of the army; and Cap- 
tain Henry L^ D(»dge and Lieutenant Lorenzo Tores, of the Mezicau 
volunteers. ^ 

I must also express my acknowledgments to Brevet Major Henry L. 
Kendrick, who daily furnished me with the distances from camp to camp 
indicated by the viameti^r which was attached .to a wheel of one of bis 
gun-carriages. 

To the 'Topographical Department 1 must also express my obligations 
for the opportune receipt of the work entitled ^^ A collection of tables and 
formulas useful in geodesy and practical astronomy, by Captain Thomas 
I. Lee," of the corps, ahd which forms " No. 3" of the " papers relating 
to tfie duties of the Corps of Topogn^phieal Engineers." This work! 
found ex:eeedingly usefiil in the solution of the astronomicol {^obl^ns and 
geodetic operations incidental to my duties ; and> containing,'a8 it doesj 
fnuUum inparvo, and that in a comprehensive ~ as well as suceixict form, 
I cannot but regard it, on account of the fecilities which it affords for the 
prompt and scientific solution of the astronomical and geodetic questions 

^1. ■ ' .1 I I ' ■! I . ■■ r I i» ii' I I. I.I. I** I I . >i — 

likewise all understand each other's tongae. . What relaiion this language bear* to ihe Mexican, 
ii unknown, but my impreaaion ia, that it will be found to asaimiUte gre&tiy, if not to beideatical.^* 
Thia Metping declaration of Rdxton, groaely erronenus as it ia^ shows with what asiidaoui 
care travellers who profeea to giye to the publtc facta as they find them tfhould distinguish be- 
tween ^hat tney have derived second-hand, antl whi^h is, therefor^, to be taken wuh proper 
distrust, nd that which they have obiamed directly at the fountain-head, which is alone lo be 
received ".^ {hiioaophicaliy satisfactory. 1 am the more surprised at the remarks of thisduthofi 
as, from t!ie lille-page of hia work, I notice that he, at the time he was makmg his investigations, 
was a member of ao *\ethnologieal society.** 
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to which ear itoties ate ooastaHfly giving rise^ as a most valuable conth- 
batioti to the eorps. •- 

J. H. SIMPSON, 
Firsi Lieut. Corp9 Top. Eng.* 
Colonel* John J. Abert,' 

Chief Corpse/ Top. Engineers^ Washington^ D. C. 



JOURNAL.. 
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Santa Ee^ ^ew Mexico, Attgvst 14, 1849^-^To-day the following 
orders ^ere issued Irom headquarters: 

t 

[Orders No, 32.] / - HsAD^VAiiTERa 9f h Military Department^ 

Santa Fe, New Jjdesico, AtigU9t 14, 1849. 

I. The colonel coinmanding intending to mkke* a movement against 
the Navajo Indians, the foltowing troops will rendezvous at Jemez, sub- 
ject to further orders: 

Four companies of the 3d infantry,' under the command of Brevet 
Lmutenant Colonel Alexander, 3d infiintry^ two companies of the 2d 
artillery, under command of Brevet Major Kendrick, 2d 'artillery; Cap- 
tain Ker's company, (K;) 2d dragoons; and Captain Chapman'^s mounted 
company of volunteers. ' 

The infhntry and artillery commands will move from Santa Fe on the 
morning of the 16th instant; and* Captains Ke^ and Chapman will meve 
with their ccirapanies and be stt Jemez on the 19th instant. The artillery 
commend will tak'eone six-poiliider gun and three mountain howitzers, in 
addition to- their other guns. '* 

II. The* quartermaster's department will prtwide!' pack mules and packs 
for the tran9p(>rtation of the necessary baggage of the command, end for 
thirty dajs' rations for. five hundred men; and the commissary, depart* 
ment will furnish th^ necessary subsisteilce stores. 

III. Lieutenant Simpson, Topographical Engineers, will accompany the 
expedition, nhaking such a survey of the country as the movements of 
the troops will permit. 

IV . Assistant Surgeon '■ Hammond will leave the general hospital in 
charge of a'citjasen- physician, until the return of Assistant Surgeon 
Edwards, and proceed with the command on the 16th instant. 

By order of Lieutenant Colonel Washington : 

JOHN H. DIOKERSON, 

^ ' Ldetitenant, and A. A* A. Oeneral. 

■» ... 

In consequence of said orders, all the departments of the service are 
busily engaged in preparing for the contemplated movement. 

^nta ^V, August 15:^— To day, in consequence of information having 
reached headquai'ters of the concentration of the Utahs near Albiquin, 
orders No. 32 have bton so for modified that Captain Ker's company of 
dragoons, now stationed at Albuquerque, and Captain Chapman's com^ 
fany of motmted volunteers, now stationed at the Placer, instead of 
nioving on Jemez, are to proceed to Albiquin} and, in conjunctioij with 
Major Grier's company of dragoons and Captain Yaldez's company of 
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meumed voknitft^n, the whole ntider the eomiiiftiid of Bteyet LieatenMt 
Colonel Beall, effect, if possible, a peace ^ith the Utah« in that quarter, 
or, failing in this, prosecute a war against them. Effecting a peace, 
CVptaina Ker ahd Chapraan, with their companies, are to iom the maia 
oonnnand under Colonel Washington at Chelly. Not accompliehing a peace 
amicably, or. by force of annis, Colonel WashingtoB will, after accom. 
plishing his objects with the.Navajos, join the troops in the Utah country. 
First camp, August 16.— The preparations Being in a sufficient state of 
forwardness, the portion of tl;ie troops referred to in orders No. 32? staUonedat 

Jemez. 

by 3d Lieutenant 3. H. Nones; the battalion by Brevet M^t ftL L. 
Kendrick,) and four compa -- - ...^ ,, _ 

Brevet Caplain Geovge Syk^ 

by 2d Lieutenant Andrew -.«w«.«^«, — —7 ^^ - , 

Williamson; the battalion by .Brevet Lieutenant Colonel B. H. aim- 
ar^er)— the wh4>le aggregating (fifty-five of artillery, and one hundred mo 
twenty of infantry) an^ effective force of one hundred and. ^^^'^J^ 
men, under the command of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John M. wasn- 
ington,' 3d artillery, commandant of. the 6th military. departmMt, ana 

fovernor of New Mexico. The officers of the staff are lat Lieutenam 
. H. Simpspn, Corps Topographical Engineers; Brwet 1st Lieutenani 
James N. Ward, 3d infantry; acting assistant quartermaster, and com^ 
missary; 2d Ueutenant John H. Dickerson, Ist artiHery, actu^ assistan 
ac^ntant general; and Assistant Surgeon J. H. Hammond. Lieutenaoi 
Simpson has with Kim, to assist bim in bis duties, Mr* Edwwca M. K«B, 
of Philadelphia, and Wr. Thomas A. P. ehamplin,of Buffalo. 4n addh 
tion to the officers mentioned, Japies S. Calhoiin, esq., of Georgia, ludm 
agent, goes out with a sniall party of assistants to effect, in connewn 
with the colonel commanding, a proper treaty with the Navajoe; and Mi. 
James L. Collins accompanies Colonel Washington, a$ Spanish lateiprettf • 

Wagon transportation is furnished to the troops as far as Jemez^ and then 
pack animals ai^ to be resorted-to. j j'««,i 

The road taken by the artillery <sae accompanying map, the red dotw 
line indicating the route pursued by the troops) was the uaual one W 
Santo Domingo, fi^AguaPria, (a small collection of rancha9—f^ms^ 
six miles fifora S^nta Fe,) and thence along the Rio de Santa Fe, onitt 
east side, to Sienegiiilla, a distance ,of 16.0:3 miles, where thiey encamped. 
The general course was east of south. . 

The infantry and, my own party, having taken a more eastern ^«^®'T 
that usually travelled by wagons td Algadones— after having marched 
about the same distance, sixteen miles, are encamped two miles to the 
ettst of ihe artillery, on a small tributaiy of the Bio de Santa Fe. 

The face of the country to-day has been generally level— a few arrojl^ 
(dry beds of streams) intersecting it at intervals, and the famous Placer or 
(iold mountain, and the Sandia mountain, with some intermediate • coni- 
cal mounds, forming, to our front, the chief features of the landscape* 
(See plate i.) Saving a very narrow and interrupted margin, bordering 
the Kio de Santa Fe between Agua Fr'-a and Santa Fe, and wliic^ 
was cultivated in corn, the country has exhibited one extended bacreA 
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waste, with nottgbt t& iAr0trify it tmt a ibv dwarf or btish cedars^ sparsely 
scattered* ^ - - 

At Sieaeguilla — a viHage composed of one Roman Catholic ehnii^h and 
ft few scattered ranchot— good giaee and water are founds and sufficient 
fad. 

At this place. Captain Ker, with his command, has also encamped, on 
his way to Alhiqnin. It was the intention of Colonel Washington, after 
reaching Santo Dominffo, to make, a night masch upon the Utahs about 
Albiquin, and thus,.eflkctkng a jaaetv>H wi^ Lieutenant Oolonel Beall''» 
eommaitid; strike the enemy a blow when jie might be least expecting it; but 
Captain Ker's forcebetng Kuexpectedly in advance of such a movement, 
it is abandoned. 

Second eampi'Augy^i IT.^— The infiintry, as alee my own party, joined 
the artillery, in the caion of the Rio de Santa Pe, tHst after the latter had 
left their camp. The general course fo day was slightly south of west, 
the road threading the cafion* of the Rio de Santa Pe to its mouth, a dis* 
taoce of sijc miles; thence across ihe valley of the margin of the Rio 
Grande del Norte, eeven miles, te the Pudifo da Sanio Domingo; and 
thence by ford across the Rio Grande to our camping-ground, directly 9p^ 
posite Santo Domingo — the whole march having been 14.85 miles. 
Through the caHon, th^ rpad, on account of rocks and boulders, and for a 
mile and a half before reaching Santo Domingo, on account of sand. hills, 
is rough; the remaining portion is level and good. 

The canon of the Rio de Santa Pe is quite interesting. Varying^ in 
depth from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet, the Rio de Santa 
Fe trickling through it« its misa (table) heights on either side are crowned 
by overlying baasaltic trapw This trap shows eminently, in particular io* 
calities, the blackening, scoriaceous effect of fire; and in some places is to 
be seeii- underlying it an eaithy fermadon of an .a»hy character, and in 
others a r^^sh por^yritic rock in beds slightly dipping towards the 
east. At the mouth of the canon, on its Jiorth side, is a wdl-deiBned ash- 
colored fermatiea of an argitto-siUcious character > diepersed ia layers, and 
presenting, with striking and pleasing effect, the appearance of the fitcade 
of a highly •finiifbed piece of Greouiin afellitecture. This object cannot £dL 
to attract the notice of «he tiavellet . 

Debouching from the oanon, an extended plain — ^upon which I saw 
some fifty heed of cattle graSHng — stretches westward abottt six mjles to 
the Rio Gra»de-; the Jemez mountains appear on ,the further side of the 
river, quartering to your right; an extended iTtcsa.sfaows itself also beyond 
the river to your firont; and the Sandia mountain lifts itself high and sub- 
line to your left. Not a tree is to be seen until you can iook down npdn 
the Rio Grande, and thefti the cottonwood is noticed aparsely skirting its 
banks. The bed of the Rio GaUsteo, which we crossed just before enter- 
ing Santo Uomingo, indicated only here. and there that it was even moiat- 
ened with waiter. 

Santo Domit^o, which lies direcdy on tbe Rio Grande, is a poeblo or In- 
dian town, containing about eight hundred inhabitants. It is laid out in 
itreets nmning perpendicularly to the Rio Grande. The botises are con* 
stmcted of a^Mes, (blocks of mud, oCgteater or less dimensions, sun-dried;) 

— - - _ - ...... s ^ ■ - ■ ■ ■ — .- t . ^^ 

*TIm vwd oftSMi h mcwt genenllr applM to a. df»p tod namm ymBtj^ MStoMd oa iilhit 
«U by «Nvp.iMMs. U •oiACtioiw, however, aieMui a ahellow valley. 
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tofi two stories in height^ the upp^r one set retreatiA^y oh the lower^ so as 
10 make the superior covering or ceiling of the lower answer for a tenace oi 
platfonu ior the upper; and have roofs, which are nearly flat. These roois 
are made first of transverse logs, which pitch very sHghdy QUtward, and 
are sustained at their .ends by the side walls o/ the 4>uilding; on these, a 
layer of slabs or brush are laid longitudinally ; ,a layer of bark or straw is 
then laid on these; and CDvering the whole is^a layer of mud of sixcf 
more inches in thickness. , The height of the stories is about eight or 
nine* feet. The lower stories have very small windows, and no. doors^ 
the lights of the windows, wherever there were any, being of selenite— 
the crystallized foliated form of gypsum . The mode of access to the building 
is by exterior ladders, which may be seen leaning against every bouse. 
In the west end of the town is dn estuffa^ or public building in which 
the people hold theif religious and political meetings. . The structure, 
which is built of adobes^ is circular in plan, about nine fe^t in elevationvand 
thirty-five feet in diameter, andy with no doors or windows laterally, has a 
small trap-door in the terrace or flat roof by which admission is g^ned. 
Directly below the opening, and detached frQm the wall, is^ a fire-place, 
•in plan -thus, ,. 
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its height being about three feet-^the opening referred to serving as a 
vent to the smoke. 

The men, I notice^ wear generally nothing but a shirt and a breech -cloth; 
the women, a dark-colored blanket, covering one shoulder, and drawn un- 
der the other, a girdle confining the blanket about the waist, and the arms 
being left free and bare. This appears to be their ordinary summer dres$. 
The children run naked. ^ 

At the house of the governor, I noticed a woman, probably his wife, go- 
ing through the pmcess of baking a very thin spieces of com cake, called, 
according* to Gregg, gttayave. She was hovering over a'fire, upon which 
lay a flat stone. Near her was a bowl of thin com paste, into which she 
Ihmsther fingers;, allowing then the paste to drip sparingly upon the 
stone, with two or ^hree wipes from the palm of her hand she would 
spread it entirely and unifofmly over the stone; this was no sooner 
done than she pealed it off, as fit for use; and the prcfbe'ss was again and 
again repeated, until a sufficient quantity was obtainedr-the necessarily 
rapid character of the process causing the perspiration to roll from her 
face in streams. The woman, noticing the interest I took in the operation, 
handed me a sheet of the food to eat. Like the Mexican tortilla^ al» 
though I was excessively hungry, it did not feit to le^ve at the. stomach 
a slight sensation of nausea. When folded and rolled together^ it does 
not look unlike (particularly that made from the blue com) a ^'hornet's 
nest" — a name by which it is sometimes called. 

The Rio Grande, at the ford, is about three hundred yards wide, is be- 
tween three and four feet deep, and is full of bars. Its bottom, in spots, 
is of quicksand character — two of the wagons Mailing on this account. 
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Tlie soil to day> excepting a very, limited area upon the ^Rio. Santa Fe^ 
at Sioueguiila, and for a breadth of about a mile along the Rio Grande, is 
probably worthless for cultivation^ and of but very slight > if of any , value 
for grazing purposes. 

Our camping-groundy which is near some cernfields, is a fine one — the 
Rio Grande, bq^ides iurnishing us with wat^ to drink, affording us a re- 
freshing bath; and the grass in the vicinity being good, and wood suffi- 
ciently near. 

A series of astronomical observations .make 4he latitude of this camp 
35^ 30' 56"; its longitude, 1069 29^ 46". - 

Third camp ^ Jemezy August 18. — ^Not. being able last evening, on ac- 
count of the strong wind, to get satisfactory astronomical observations, I 
obtained some this morning, before dayUght. 

Our route to-day, to Jemez, a .distance of 26.60 miles, was generally 
in a itorthwesterly direction, and,' besides being exceedingly heavy on 
account of sand, and rough and uneven on account of sand hills and 
arroyoSf did not furnish us a drop of water throughout its. whole extent. 

For the first nine miles, it was up a heavy sandy.orroyo, at the fourth 
mile of which there was a short steep hill to ascend, and at the ninth a 
rather Igng and steep one — which surmounted, brought us to apiece of ta- 
ble land of about three. nailes in breadth, whence could be s^en,- al< 
most due west, about thirty five miles off, the remarkable peak called 
Cerro de la Cabezc^* . This table land traversed, we reached the brow of 
the valley of the Rio de Jemez, whence, looking down upon and across 
the valley, a confused mass of sedimentary hills and mesa heights ap- 
peared to sight — the escarpment walls of the mesa being generally of a 
well-defitred stratified character, and of sensible dip towards the south. 
To our right, and on our side of the Rio de Jemez, were, mesa heights, 
crowned with bcisaltic trap, apparantly fifty feet ttyck. Prom the brow of 
the valley down to the Rio de Jemez, the rood is very.heavy and rough, 
on account of sandhill? and arxoyoa. • . • - .^ . 

Four miles from our last camp, I noticed on the route an outcrop of 
silicious limestone, containing, sparsely, some particles of felspar. Near 
this spot^ observing a plateau or mesa from two hundred to three hundred 
feet high, which promised a fine view of the country we had been tra- 
versing,! ascended it, to scan the landscape. As I anticipated, a nobje 
view extended itself before me. Th3re lay, far off towards the northeast, 
IheSanta Fe mountains; to the {Southeast, the Pl&cer mountain and Sandia 
mountain^ intervening between them, and just discoverable, lying beyond 
the gleaming waters, of the Rio Grande, the little town of Santo Domingo; 
to the north and northwest, stretching far a^way, were the Jemez moun* 
tains; to the south, mi^a formations, crowned with basaltic trap;and every* 
wh^»ft else, sparsely scattered over mountain and plain, the dwarf cedar. 

The Pueblo of JepaLez,a8 its prefix indicates, is, an Indian town of prob- 
ably between four and five hundred inhabitants, and, like the Pueblo 
of jSanto Domingo, is built upon two or three parallel streets, the* houses 
being of adobe construction, and having second stories disposed retread 
ingly on the first, to which access is had by Lidders. I ootice here, oi^ 
the outskirts of the village, the nsual accompaniment of Mexican and 
pueblo towns, the ragged-looking picketed goat enclosure^it.giving to the 
suburbs an unsightly appearance. About the pr^hises are probaJi>ly a 
dozen of acres covered with apricot and peach trees. An iniantry com- 
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peny of Mexican volunieers, niKler command <rf Captain Heniy L, Dodge, 
IS stationed at this place. A sketch of the pneblb and some carious- 
shaped sandstone hil[s in the vicinity is ghren in plate 4. • 

The Rio de Jemez, upon which the pueblo lies, is an affluent of die 
Rio Grande, varies from thirty to fifty feet in breadth, is of a rapid cutreat, 
and tends southwardly. Its bed is a commixture of red sand and gravel. 
P)Bitches of good corn and wheat skirt it here and there along its banks; 
and the extent of cultivable land bordering it may be estimated at abont a 
mile in breadth. Its waters. are palatable; good grass is found along it, 
and wood exists in the vicinity. Our encamping-gfonnd, which is just 
to the north of the town, has, thereldre, aU the requisites to make it a 
good one. 

The soil along the route to-day, excepting the narrow mai^n along the 
Rio de Jemez already mentioned, is utterly worthless for cultivation. 

The latitude of this camp, by astronomical observation,, is 35° 36' 7"; 
itelongitude, 106<^5r 15". 

Third camp y Jemez y At^^tist 19.-— The wagon attached to headquarters 
breaking down yesterday, on account of the rough state of the road, it did 
not reach us eaiiy enough in the evening to have our tents pitched. The 
consequence was, thai Uie colonel commanding and his staiflf bivouacked 
for the night — a change which we found quite agreeaole. 

The troops will remain here for a day or two, until ttie assistant quar- 
termaster. Captain Brent, can perfect liis arrangements for a change from 
wagon to pack-mute transportation, and also for the purpose of giving 
time for the aoiicentration> of the Pueblo and Mexican, force, which is to 
join us at this point. 

This afternoon, a dance — called, in the language of the Jemez Indians. 
Lou-pel-lajfy or the green-corn dance — having been reported as beingabont 
to be enacted ^n the village, several persons {rom camp, (among them my 
assistant, Mr. E. M. Kern, from whom I get my infernoation,) went down 
to witness it. In order the better to see ihe'performance, they took a fwsi- 
tion on one of the houses in the principal streets. (See plate No. 6.) 
Wjten the performera first appeared, aU of whom were men, they came 
in a line, slowly walking, and tending and stooping as they approached. 
They were dressed in a kirt of blanket, theupper portion of their bodies bdng 
naked, and painted dark red. Their legs and arms, which were ajiso bare, 
were variously strifjed with red, white, and blue colors; and arpund their 
arms, above the elbow, they wore a grben band, decked with sprigs of 
otfldH. A necklace of the same description Was worn around the neck. 
Their beads were decorated ^ith feathers. In one hand they carried a 
dry gourd, containing some grains of corn, with which they produced a 
rattling kind of music; in the other, a string, from which were huc^ sev* 
eral tortillas. At the knee were fastened small shells of tb0 ground tur- 
tle and antelope's feet; and dangling from the back, at the waist, depended 
a fox skin. The musicians were habited in the common coatmne of the 
Tillage, and made their music in a sitting posture. Their instruments 
eonristed, each, of half a gourd, placed before them, with the convex side 
up; upon this thw placed, with the left hand, a smooth stick, and with 
their right drew forward and backwards upon it, in a sawing manner, a 
notched one. This produced a sound much like Aat of grinding corn 
upon^a matate^ (a slightly conoave atone.) 
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The moyements in (he daiice differed but slightly from those of Indians 

The party were accompanied by three elders of the to^n, whose busi- 
it WBB to make a abort speech in front of the different houses, and, at par- 
ticular times, join in the singing of the rest of the party. Thus they 
went from house to house singing and dancing, the occupants of eacjfi 
awaiting their ar^val in fmnt of their respective dwellings. 

My second assistant, Mr. R. H. Kern, brothor to my fii^t a^sistant^ 
Mr. E. M. Eem, joined me, from Taos, this afternoon. 

Third catnpy Jemez^ August 20.-^ During the past night, we had an 
unusually heavy rain, attended with sharp .thunder and lightning. 

This moming, after breakfast, Major Kendrick^ Assistant Surgeons Ed- 
waid§ and Hammond, Mr. E. M. Kern, and iny self left camp for Los Ujos 
CcdierUesj (the Hot springs,) said to be twelve miles above, ih the valley 
of the Rio de Jemez. ' The lieutenant governor of Jemez accompanied us 
as guide. Our course; which lay directly up thB valley called the Canon 
of San Diego, was slighdy east of 'liorth. ooop after leaving^ camp, we 
passed sonae red-coloied argillaceous rocks, well stratified, the oip of strati 
fication on either side being srntielinal, and the gorge swhich we threaded 
being coincident with the line of strike. An upheave, therefore, must, 
in aU probability, have taken i^ace, the r^ulting force of which was 
doubtless normal to the line of strike. A sinking of the two. series of 
stratification at the foot of their respective slopes could indeed have caused 
the like effect ; bpt, the first mode of accounting for the phenomenoh being 
the sim^est, it is most reasonable to suppose it to have occurred. 

Tw6 miles from camp, we came Co a,Mexicap settlement, which con- 
tinued sparsely scattered jalong the river for about five miles. The most 
populous portion Of it, called' t'afiotieiiOy. we feund to be about three 
miles fifom camp, at the mouth of the Cafiofi de Qvadalupe^ Here I 
saw, within a hundred yards of the village, a small gray wolf shying off 
very reluctantly from.' us. 

For a distance of six or seven miles, the bottom of the Ciflon de Sati 
Diego is pretty well cultivated — corn, wheat^ and peppers being the chief 
product of the'soil: the corn, which looked well, greatly predominated. 

Beyond' the settlements^ the ruins of old cidobe buildings were ever arid 
anon to be seen, which, according to our guide, were once inhabited by 
Mexicans, who had deserted them from fear of the Navajos. 

Nine miles up the canon we found an old copper-smelting furnace, 
which looked as if it had been abandoned ht some considersdble period* 
It is quite small, is built of stone, apd has arahed ovetis traversing each 
other at right angles, each oven being furnished with a stone grating. 
We picked up soine fragments of copper ore (probably green malachite) 
which lay scattered around. 

Twelve miles from Jemez, we came to Los Ojos Calientes.' Here, 
desiring to make some v examinations, and it being our purpose to regale 
ourselves with the eatables we had brought with us, we unsaddled our 
horses and turned them loose to graze. 

On examination, we found the springs to be situated within the compass 
of a few feet of each other, some of them, boiling up immediately from 
the bed of a small bifurcated branch of the Rio de Jemez. The prinei- 

Kl one, which is in the branch mentioned, issues £rom a small kjtioU or 
ap of boulder stones, which seem t6 partake both of a calcaaDoous and 
Ex.- 
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basaltic charapter^ Ae veilt not being moie than aibot above tfie bed from 
which it springs. The volume of water which issues from it may be 
estimated at Vbont a gallon and a half per minute. This springs as well 
as all the other principal ones, shows a limited accumulatioa of a crys- 
talline deposits aboutits mouth, which , on account of its fioe-gmined char- 
acter and hardness* may probably come under the head pf traTertiiie* 
The cpmplexion of t)i0 deposite is white, with a shadeof greenish yellow. 

We put into the jagged cup or bpwl of the fountain some eggs and law 
venison, both of which Were cooked in about twenty minutes. The time 
required to do this woulc^^ doubtless have been much less had the bowl 
been sufficiently concave to have admitted a more -perfect immersion of 
the .articles j and the fixture of a cover, by which the. heat Ipst through 
evaporation could have been retained. As it was, upon an knmersioQ 
by Major Kendrick of a thermometer, Dr * Edwards assisting him, the 
highest point to which the mercury would rise was 169^. 

These springs are said, in* diseases of a cutaneous or rbeums^ic kind, 
to possess powers of a highly curative character; and it is doubtless oo 
this account that the arbors which we noticed near the main springs 
are placed over some basins, scooped outfrom'the ground, into which the 
hot water finds its way. A view of these springs, with their accessory 
scenery, and among it the t6wer of a. distant ruined church, may be seen 
in pl^te 14. " ' 

Observing, about a third of a mile above the springs, the ruins just 
mentioned, we saddled up for the purpose of visiting them. Ota reachiag 
the spoti we found i.kem io be the remains of an old Jloman Catholic 
church, in dimensions about ^fty feet front by one hundred and 'twenty 
deep. The tower, which was octagonal in form, and which rose up bom 
the middle of the rear end of ^he building, was still standing, as were 
also the greater portion of the wdlls of the main building. The height 
of the tower I estimiated at thirty feet.' ' The thickness of the watts of the 
main edifice at base measured six feet. A good view of these ruins may 
be seen in plate 15: ' , 

It getting late. We were obliged to hasten our return to camp^-a .drench- 
ing rain, which had in the mean time sprung up, adding not a little to oar 
aiacnty. A spring, however, which we unexpeetedly qpiet with on our 
route, tempting us by its cool appearance, we could not resist the desire 
Ho alight and try its wat<ers^ which we fpund not less grateftil than they 
were unexpected. 

• The -Cottonwood, the cedar, and jHue, the latter of dwarfish growth, 
;and all rather sparsely scattered, constitute the sylpa of the valley. The 
wild currant we found growing in great luxurianee and perfection about 
»the old cfiurch. . 

. Third cainpf JefneZy AugtL9t 21. — This afternoon^ Captain -Dodge, the 
brothers Kern, and myself visited the Roman Oathblie church of the vil- 
dager—the governor of the town, Hosta, procuring for us the keys, and act- 
ing as oicenme. The church, an adobe structure, some one hundred 
by twenty-eight feet in plan, appeared very old, and was evidently wast- 
ing away under the combined influence of neglect and moisture. The 
swallows, as is to be noticed in the Roman Catholic church at Santa Pe, 
seemed to be perfectly at home within it, and now, as in the church men- 
tioned, brought home to me the appositeness of those ^eautiftil rmnarks 
lOf the sweet paalxnist of Israel to be found in Psalms> 84tb^ 3d. A piias- 
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ter^nd arch wrangertient, with crosses at intervals, characterized the side 
wails; and a number of paintings, all daubs, excepting the central one, 
the wall back of the chancel. Hosta informed us that this central piece 
was a representatioii of San Diego bearing the cross. At present it is con- 
siderably defaced, but the touches of a genuine artist are yet visible upon 
it. None but a true^on of the muse could have thrown into the counte- 
nance th^ expression of beautiful sadness with which it is radiant. la 
addition to the objects of garniture already mentioned, I noticed upon.a^ 
projecting piece of the side j)ulpit a human skull and some bones, and in' 
a side room, to which I could only peep in, sc^me images and pictures. 

Finishing our examination at thechurch, we visited the estvffas of the 
town, of which there are two. Both are one story high, and, like the one 
noticed at Santo Domingo, have no doors or windows laterally, and are only 
accessible- from above, through the flat roof. They differ from it', how- 
ever, iti being rectangular— the one we measured being twenty by twenty- 
seven feet in the clear, and seven and a half feet high. On the^ walls 
were representations of ptartts, birds, and animals — the turkey, the deer, 
(he wolf, the fox, and the dog, being plainly depicted; none of them, 
however, approaching to exactness, except the deer, the outline of which 
showed certainly a good eye for proportion?. For an exact picture of 
these, both as regards details of form and color, and also as respects the 
dingy, smokj' complexion of the walls^ upon which they are painted, I 
refer the reader to plates 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Upon questioning H^sta in relation to the object of these estuffasy he in- 
formed us that they were after the custom of Montezuma, and for that 
reason they were not allowed to give them up. He also called them the 
churches of Montezuma. In the spring, he says, they go there to chant 
to him* to send them rain; and in the fall they sing to him to obtaiin any 
good thing they may want. He further remarked — (and I give what fol- 
lows to show the superstition of these people, for he narrated it as if he 
thought it niight be true)-^-4ie further remarked, there was a tradition 
among his people, that Montezuma, whenever in his travels he stopped 
for the nig'ht, would make a house in one hour; and that he'would plant 
com one night, and the next morning it would' be fit to be plucked. He 
went on further to inform' us that they worshipped the sun, moon, and 
fire. The;' moon he called the oaptaii^f the night. The sun, however, 
when he rises, he remarked, puts^away all the children of the night, and 
therefore he is the great captaiuv 

To the question of the object of the paiatings upon the walls of the es- 
tuffhy he said they werepor boftUoy (for ornament.) The circles represent 
the sun and moon; the semicircles, clouds; and the barbed, zigzag line, 
the forked, destructive lightning. The emblem of good Ughntning 
be represented in pencil upon' my note-boOtk as terminating 'more bluntly, 
thus: ' 




The two human figures with trumpets to their mouths, which may be 
wen iUusliated in plate 9, he represents as the adjutants of Monte2uma^ 
^o are sounding a call to him for rain. . 

Before the conqpiost, he says, according to tradition, the Jemez Indians 
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were fighting with all the other tribes — those of San Felipe, Santa Anna,tmd 
Santo Domingo. At length a Spanish priest appeared among them reiy 
mysteriously. This jaiest, whenever he celebrated mass, made it a con- 
dition of his acceptance of them that they should eyery previous Satur- 
day bring him wood. And it washis habit, whenever he wanted anytbing, 
such as skins or blankets, to take them. The people at length, getting en- 
raged at such treatment, determined to l^ill him. He j hearing of it, how- 
ever; disappeared as mysteriously as he had come. They then looked for 
his tracks; but, the snow having covered them up, they concluded he 
must have gone down the ^ Ojo CcMente ! (one of the hot springs 1 have 
already described .) 

He further t6ld us, that, when living upon the mksa between the ca- 
nons of Guadalupe and San Diego^ there came ^xio\\\ti padre among ihem^ 
whom^ whilst on His way to receive the confessions of a sick man, they 
killed. That, upon another occasion, whilst engaged in their dances, 
they were told that the Spaniards were below; but they did not beliere 
it, and continued dancing. The consequence was, that, one night, after a 
dance, and when they had retired for the night, the Spaniards came upoD 
them with all their fprce, and they, having nothing but their arrows and 
knives to defend themselves^ with, closed in with one another, and began 
to throw each other over the precipice of the mksa. Just at this time, 
there appeared in the direction of the Canon de Quadalupe Nuestm Se- 
flora de Ghiadalupe, (our Lady of Guadalupe,) and in the direction of the 
Caiion de San Diego the saint of that name! The Indians, noticing this, 
fled — some to Sandia, some to Isleta, and some settling here at Jeniez. 
All, however, have since come to live at the last<*mentioned ptace. 

The Peoos Indians, he -went on 'further to inform u?, were the only 
people that speak the same language they do; that, during ane of the rev- 
olutions of the country, when he was quite a youth, tliis tribe, being very 
much harassed by the Spaniards, (Mexicans,) alsked permission of the 
people of Jemez to come and live among them. They not only granted 
ihem permission to do this, but sent Out persons to help tj^em get in thev 
crops, and bring them ai^d their property to their new abode. When ther 
arrived, they gave thein houses and fields. The old man and his 
daughter, who at the time were tending the sacred, fire at Pecos, the 
enemy, he says, seized and beatj-the dati^hter at length being carried 
away captive, and the old man e^aping by the way of Galisteo to Jemez. 
This was the reason of the fire of Montezuma ceasing. He went oa to 
state that the Pecos and Jeme^ Indians, though they speak the same 
language^ differ somewhat in their religious customs. In relation, hov- 
ever, to Montezuma, the different Pueblo Indians, although speaking dif- 
ferent languages, have the same belief. Yesterday, in getting some in- 
formation from a Jemez Indian, I asked him whether they now looked upoo 
God and the sun as the same beipg. He said they did. The question 
was then put, whether they still worshipped the sun, as God, with con- 
trition of heart. His reply was, '*Why not? He governs the world!'' 
From this Indian I also learned that they worship the sun with tnost 
pleasure in the morning, and that they have priests to administer their 
own religion, which they like better than the Roman Catholic, which he 
savs has been fprced upon them, and which they do not understand. He 
said they were all the childten of Montezuma, and a tradition had te^ 
current among them that they were to be delivered by a people who wcud 
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come from the east; that^ in cdnseqnence of the good treatment they were 
receiving from the Americans, they were beginning to believe that that 
people had come; that General Keatny had told them they would believe 
this more and more, because they would continue to be treated well by 
(he Americans, and they were finding it so. 

From Hostec I learn ther^ are now living among his people only fifteen Pecos 
IndianSfSeven being male adults, seven female, and one a little girl. One 
Pecos male adult, he says, is living at Cuesta. one at Santo Domingo, and 
one in the.Canon of Pecos. These eighteen, he states, are all that are now 
living of this people. 

For a portiait of Hosta^ in his war costume, as also of his wife, in her 
best attire, with some of the accessories characteristic of their mode of 
life, I would refer the reader to plates 4 and 5. Hosta is one of the finest 
looking and most intelligent Pueblo Indians I have seen, and^ on account 
of his vivacity and off-hand graciousness, is quite a favorite among us. A 
profile sketeh of WashrUrkos-tey a Pecos Indian, will also be seen in 
plate ]2w V . 

F\mrth cAmpj August 22. — The arrangement for transportation by pack 
mules being complete, and th&Pueblo levies, 55 in number^ having joined 
us, the eommarid also having been increased by Captain Dodge's company 
of Mexican volunteer infantry,* the whole fi>rce took up its line of march 
to day for the Canon of O/iellf/.f At the same time, Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel Alexander, on^account of indisposition, and Assistant Quarter- 
master Brent and Assistant Surgeon Edwards, nn account of th^ theatre 
of th^ir duties being at that post, returned to Santa Fe. Our route lay 
direcily down the valley of the Rio de Jemez, the stream of which we 
crossed just above San Ysidro, a small Mexican settlemiant about three 
miles below Jemez. Three^miles more brought us to our present camping* 
ground, where we find good water, tolerable pasturage, and wood in the 
vicinity. The valley, as far as San Ysidro', is hemmed in by secondairy 
mountains, and within this extent is but slightly cultivated. 

At San Ysidro I called to see SeHor Francisco Sandoval, the proprietor 
of the eopper furnace we saw two days since 'up the Canon de San Diego. 
He informs me that the mine near this furnace was worked until about 
three yearst since; that one man could get from it ten arrobas^ of rich ore 
per day, and that gold was found in association with it. He further 
stated that he hiKl now cached (buri^) tiear the furnace twenty-three 
crro6&9 of pore copper. 

Several times to -day 9 on the march, a beautiful humming- bird^ the first 
I have seen since LJeft tho States, has been hovering about me. The 
last time it paid me a visit, I was seated under a tent, where it lit for a 
moment within « foot or two of my person^ and chen disappeared, not to 
be seen again. 

The length of the march to day. has been only 5.78 miles — it having 
been deemed prudent, on the first day^s trial with the paeks^ to go but a 
short distance. 

Fifth 4iafnp^ August 23. — The troops decamped at 8 o'clock this morn- 
iDg^a Mf*xiean, by name Carravahai, whose residence is at San Ysidro^ 

*Lieuieoant LiOrenso Torea, a tubaltern of the company, accompanied che expedition, 
t The ortho»rdf*hy of this word I get from Seffor Donaciano Vigil, secretary of the provinca^ 
w^<» inf'Hm^ me that it is of fndiin origin. Iti pronUQciaiion is ehay-e. 
i^Q arroba ia a weight of 26 poonda. 
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accomjpanying them as guide. Our course lay gen^rallyc ibrlfie day norfh 
of west, and tor the first 14 miles directly up the Canoii'de Pena8cap-4oir 
mountains bf a ridgy/pnmary character skirting it on the rights and mesa 
heights, of some 3<)0 or 4<)6 feet elevation^ bordering it on the {eft. The 
formation of these latter is generally an ash-colored sandstone^ alternating 
with a red argillaoeous friable rock. A mile further, and we were upon 
the high land dividing the waters of tbe^ Rio de Jemez from those of the 
Rio Faerco — an extensive prospect of the valley of the latter, with the 
accessories of some high isolated mountain peaks, bursting unexpectedly 
upon us from this point. Among the peaks are to be n<»ticed the tJerro dt 
la Oabezdy the summit of which was an. object bf interest on our march 
from the Rio Grande t^ Jemez. This head ipountain, I perceived, le* 
seuibled very much in Contour, tho'ugh much higher, Cerro Tucumcam, 
a prominent landmark about 160 miles east of the. Q.io Grande^ on the 
Fort Smith route. This mountain I described in my report of that route 
as resembling very much in shape the dome. of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton; and Cerre de la Cabezay though not so good a representation, jel 
cannot fail to suggest to the traveller a like resetnblance. 

The top of the high land leferred to being reached, the loadcomBoeiices 
descending towards the Rio Puerco, two miles further hnnging^iis- to the 
Rio de (%aeolif a small affluent of . the Puevco, upon which we are 
encamped. 

Two miles from our last (^anip,and directly on th^ routef ate eevefai 
springs of a naineral character,^ the taste of the water sensibly indicating 
the presence of soda, (probably sulphate of soda,) nitre^ and some iermgi* 
nous matter. One of these Springs has made for itself a basin of an 
elliptical shape, which is several feet in diameter> and raised about three 
feet above the argillaceous soil fTt>m which it flows. TheincrastratioQ 
«bout the mouth of the spring appears to be of a calcareous character, and 
colored with iron. These springs, o):) accounrof my having left the road 
to examine a geological formatibn, I did not see; and for the information I 
have given I am indebted to Majors Eendriok and Peck. 

In the vicinity of the springs, cropping out from the base of the mesa, 
forming the south wall of the canon, I noticed large beds of earthy gyps im 
and sulphate of lime; and constituting the superior strata of the mesa was 
a formation, some eighty feet thick, composed of an altematiou bi crys- 
tallised fibrous gypsum and . thin layers of argillaceous shale. , At ihe 
foot of the escarpment, I picked up what appeared to be, from its taste 
and api]f)earance, common salt,^ (chloride of sodium.) I afterwaids noticed, 
four miles further on the route, another bed of gypKsum. 

About nine miles from our last camp, in the caflon, thrown together 
promiscuously, are some huge specimens of conglomerate bowlders, one 
of them in magnitude probably not being short of twenty-five by twen- 
ty-five foet, or containing, over fifteen thousand cubic feet. And near 
our present camp, there is to be qeen cropping crut of a side hill a 
red argillaceous rock, in appearance very much like that from which the 
Indians living on the head- waters. of the Mississij^i make their pipes. 

It is observable that the overlying basahic formation which 1 have al- 
ready, in my journal, noticed ais beginning at Sieneguilla^ on the Rio de 
Santa Pe, and extending westward as far as the valley oi the Riode Jeniez> 
has not been seen to-day on either side of the route. The valley^ then^ 
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ef the Rio de JeiDez may^ be. consiS^reii as Aie limit of ftiis formatioii 
westward. 

The inarch to-day , has been 1^.27 miles. The first half of the road 
was tolerably good f the last hdf, very'rougH — the tongue of the s'X* 
pounder's lim^r having^been brok^ on account oC it. Not a particle of 
cultivable soil did we meet with until we reached the valley of the Rio 
de Chacoli, where we fiiid it rich and meUow. The syita has been 
generally the dwarf cedar, sparsely sciattered; and some pines were observ- 
able on the last portion of the route. 

Our camping-ground fiimished goood grazing, tolerable water, and a 
sufficiency of wood. The water, 'no\yeveir, X3antjbt be depended upon, 
except in the wet season. -^^ 

There have joined us to-day some eighty Mexican mounted militia. 
Our force, then, as now constituted, ^on^ists of fifty- {five men of the regu* 
lar artillery, on^ hundred and twcTnty of the regular infantry, fifty of Mext- 
ean volujiteer infantry, fifty «&ve of Pu^Uo or Indian mounted militia, and 
eighty of l^fexican mounted milkia — in all aggregatuig, with' the ^mp/o^ 
of the quartermaster's and sobi^istenee departments, about four hundred 
men. The longitude xtf this camp, by observation, is 107"^ 3' 15". 

Sixth camp J Auguai 24.— We had some fine showers of rain last even- 
ing and during the night. 

Seven men belonging to the .Mexican mounted miUtia are reported to 
have deserted last evenings ' ; > 

The troops resumed the march at 8 a. m.-^onr course for the day bein$ 
generally northwest. Oneand ahalf miles from camp, we crossed the Hio dk 
Chaeolij a running streain, four feet in breadth and a few inches in depth^ 
with banks six feet high, which had to be cut down to give pass'Sge 16 
the artittery. This cr^ traversed', the route lay up a very shallow val- 
ley lor about three anda half miles, when we got on the brow of the im- 
mediate valley of the Rio Puerco — -this valley being hemmed in on its west 
side by heights, with tableau tops, and precipitous escarpment walls. 
The Rio Puerco, as for as visible, runs, a course west of south, and is 
siighdy fritiged with the cottonwood. Cerro de la Cabeza and other 
motintain peaks to the south and west show welt from this point. Close 
by the route, on it^ right, just before reachitig the bed of the Puerco, is an 
old circular stone oomd (enclosure) about thirty tbet in width, and three 
in height, laid in mud mortar. 

The Rio Puerco, which, from its great length upon the maps, we had 
conjecuired Co be a flowing stream of some importance, we found to con- 
tain water only here and there, in pools — the fluid being of a greenish, 
sickening color, and brackish, to the taste* The wMth of its bottom, 
which is* a commixtuie of day and gravely is about one hundred feet. Its 
banks, between twenty aad thir^ feet high, are vertical, and had to be 
graded down to allow the artillery and pack animals to cross them. The 
six-pounder had to be unlimbered and dragged up on the west dde by 
men at the prolongas. A mule, with one of the howitzers peu^ked on his 
back, in attempting to traverse the bed of the river, lost his footing and 
capsized — ^the howitzer, on account of its great weight, naturally seeking 
the lowest place, and the legs of the poor animal correspondingly tending, 
upwards. The sight, it may wellbe conceived, partook both of^the pain-. 

fill and the ludicrous. ^ 

^he valley of the Bio de Chacoli and that of the Puerco, bothof wbich^ 
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an account of die sligfht eliBvation of the dividing ridge^ may be consid- 
ered as but one, and which embraces a breadth of about six miles, is^ to ail 
appearances, quite a rich body of land, and, if not ordinarily tpo dry, 
must be susceptible of pfodiictive cultivation. It differs from the other 
cultivated soil we haye passed over^ in being argillaceous^ instead of fet- 
spatic. 

A tnile beyond the Rio Puerco, we entered tbe Canon de la Copa, (Cup 
Ca!)on,) so called on account of the cup ox vase- like appearance of some 
^ the sandstone rocks forming its walls. (See sketch in plate 6.) In the 
left-hand or south escarpment wall of the ce^hon may be seen seme well- 
defined and beautiful stratification, its dip being slightly /roii» the valley 
of the Puerco, or westward. The breadth of the caflon is about one him- 
dred and* fifty yards-. Among the escarpment rocks I noticed some seams 
of a perfectly white saline pulvefulent substance, which, firom^its taste, I 
should judge to be soda.' We also iound, in the same' locahty^ in some 
crevices, and also attached to the rock, a dark pitchy substance, aggluti- 
nated \yith the excrement of bird$,'and of animals of the rat species. 

Near these rocks are siBveral deep and narrow arreyesy wbich required to 
be worked to make them practicable ior the passage of the su-tiUery. 

About half a mile further, just as we emerged from t)ae canon, noticing 
on the right of the road what appeared to be bituminous coal, I exam- 
ined it,^nd found it to be veritably such, thougli of an impure, slaty char- 
acter. It exists in beds a foot thick, which are, in some instances, over- 
laid bv yellowish sandstone, and then again by calcateous rock. 1 
noticea, in some instances, superposing the coal^ loose, disintegrated masses 
or fragments of what appeared to he a species of jasper, the evidences of 
igneous influence being quite apparent from its baked and blackened as- 
pect. The coal, when fractured, occasionally discovers resinous* particles 
of a beautiful iridescent character, the reflections being those of the garnet. 

Getting out of the OajUm de la Oipa^ the country beeomes very much 
broken by low bills qf a mound or mesa shape, some of them^ on account 
of the symmetry of their ^rm, creating a degree of interest. 

From twelve to fifteen miles off, on our left, iiave appeared > all day, a 
chain of pretty high mountains, some of them ridgy, and some of mesa shape. 

After a march of 13^7 miles, felling upon sui msignificant tributary of 
the Rio Puerco, which drains the valley x^alled Cafioda de Ftefira de 
Lumbre, we have encamped — the pasturage abputour camp being but tol* 
frable, the water (of a high clay color) barely endurable, and fuel being 
found in the vicinity. The water, however, can only be depended upofl 
during the wet season. 

The face of the country to day, as usual, has presented pine and cedar, 
of a dwarf growth, very thinly ^scattered ; and the ariemisia has beea 
seen everywhere. The soU, excq)thig the valley of the Rio Puerco, for 
purposes of cultivation, may be Cor>sidered as worthless. Astronomical 
observations put this camp in latitude 35^ 46' 13". 

Seventh campy August 25. — Three more of the Mexican mounted militia 
are reported to have deserted yesterday. 

The troops took up the line of march at 7 a. m. Our general course 
for tbe day has been about northwest. At the start our route lay through 
^ shallow valley — a succession of them, bounded by tableau or rounded 
hills, crossing each other in every direction, and causing the country to 
iiave a broken appearance. A mile or two from camp, looking back> &Q 
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imposing viev of CerPB de la Oabeza presented itself to us. There was 
nothing »bout it to detract from its towering sublimity ; and as the morning 
sun threw its golden light upon its eastern slope, leaving all the other por- 
tions in a softened twilight shade, I thought I had never seen anything 
more beautiful, and at tt^ same time grand. (See- plate 17.) 

Folir miles on the route, to the left of theioad^ upon a little hillock, an- 
other and moi^, extensive vie.wof the country bursts upon you. To the 
south, some twenty miles off, lay an extensive range of mountains, of a 
mesa and ridgy character; intermingled with these, and diversifying the 
scene, were Gerro deh Cabeza and half a dozen other peaks, one of them 
quite sharp; io the east and northeast were still to be seen, stretching from 
north to south, from forty to £fty miles off,, the Jemez mountains; and 
everywhere else a broken country, madeupofJow swellinghills, isolated 
cones, and m6sa heights, sprinkled with iHue and cedarof a scrub growth , 
and with the artemisia, in counexioii with an every where-pie vailing dirty 
yellowish arenaceous soil, completed the picture. 

As we proceeded on, the country stretohed out mope prairie-like and 
rolling, furnishing an extensive range of view on every hand. Six miles 
{torn our last camp, we met some very dirty , clay*colore(L water, in.pools, the 
permanency ol which, however, cannot be depended on. A mile and a 
half further, we traversed about one-third of a mile of what ^appeared to be 
good argillaceous soil. Four miles from this^ a very 4:)eauti fully- shaped 
tableau mound appears, ranging directly in front of our course. After a 
march of thirteen and a half mites, coming upon an arroyo containing 
some water of a highly-charged day characier, as spanty in quantity as 
uupalatable to the taste; and, the guide who had been sent in advance 
not returning in time to give/the colonel commanding, the infbrmatioa 
needed in respect to water to make it prudent lor him to go any further 
for the day, the order was given to encamp. 

The valley through which the arroyo runs is callnd the Canon de Tor*' 
rijon; and I notice a few cottonwoods skirting the arroyo* The pastu- 
rage about camp is but tolerable. 

The soil to-day , excepting, the very narrow belt already alluded to, 13 
worthless. The road was jpretty good. 

About sundown, Major Kendrick aini myself took a stroA about a mile 
from camp, in. a northwest course, to a tableau mound, where we found, 
horizontally disponed, an outcrop of bituminous, coal, of an indifferent 
character, on account of earthy admixtures. Sandstone both over and 
underlies it. . We iilso saw an alternation, of thin layers ol £brous gypsum 
and of arenaceous xocja overlying it in places. 

The latitude >of this camp, by astronomical observations, is 35^ 6(y 31"; 
its longitude, 107° 23' 45''. 

Eighth eampf Au^s^usl 26. — ^The nights and morninga at the last two 
camps have been quite cold. This is doubtless owing to our great elevation* 
We have been asce'ndiug nK>re or lesaever since wejeft.the Rio Grande. 
Indeed, from the appearance of tt>e Jemez mountains and other indicationS| 
it is not at all unlikely that the country we have been travelling over to- 
day jg considerably higher, atmospherically, than Santa Fo. But this 
point, it is to be regretted, I cannot determine, for the wantof a barometer, 
with which it was impossible to. supply niyself on setting out upon the 
expedition. Major Emory, in his report, speaks of the absence of dew 
alobg the Hio Gfiluj and^ on that account^ of his scarcely ever finding it 
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necessaiy tb vipe his hoiizfHi«gfbus8. * I, on the contrary^ iSiiid them so 
heavy in thi^ regionas to make it necessary for me to wipe inine often. 

The troops decamped at 7 a. m.- — the weather, as it generally has been, 
being beautiful^ clear, and pleasant. Our general course during the day 
was northwest; aUd for the first sevefn miles the route was gradually 
ascending. 

Ju9t after4eaving campy we passed, to the right of the road, the beaud- 
foUy-shaped mound referred to yesterday «^ Four mites from camp, on 
the right of the road, is an oblong mound or hill, about fifty feet high, 
exhibiting very strikingly the gradual effect of igneous-action upon matter, 
in proportion to its proximity to the source of heat. Highly coriaceous 
rocks protruded here and there through argillaceous rocks, burnt to dif- 
ferent degrees of calcination; and a dirty yellowish -fiiable sandstone rock 
crops out all around from undemellth the mass. T^hi^ is the fir^ seoria- 
ceous. or lava nock I have noticed since I left the valley of the Jemes. 
From the mound just adverted to, Cerro tie la Cab^za and the Jemez 
mountains could ^till be seen to our rear. •' 

A mile and a half fUrther on the route we came to a locality where coal 
crops out of the soil. Near this locality is a very shallow depression or 
basin, caused by the washing of the rains. In this basin we found some 
beautiful specimens of petrified wood-^in two instances the trunks of the 
trees still standing erect and in sUu. One of these trunks was two feet 
high by two in diameter, and the other three feet high by two and 
a half in diamet^. In another instance, a trunk ^f a tree, in itspetii' 
fied state, had fallen over and split open, the parts lying together as if 
they had but just been cleft with an axe. For a sketch of iwo of thesepetii- 
fections, see plates 18 and 19. Do not these petrifactions show that this 
country was once better timbered than -it now is? All the sylva we notf 
find — except, the cottonwood occasionally Axf be seen on the water- 
courses—is a scrub growth of cedar and pine. 

Prescott, in his "History of the Conquest of Mexico," speaking of the 
absence of forest trees in southern Mexico at the present period ^ remarks: 
<*ln the time of the Aztecs, the taWe land was thickly COTered with 
larch, oak, cjrprus, and the other forest trees — ihe extraordinary dimen- 
sions of som^of which, remaining to thepresent day, show that the curse 
of barrenness in later times is chargeable more on man than nature."^ 

If by this remark this • favorite author means to say that ttie curse of 
barrenness may be chargeable to the wickedness of the people who in- 
habit it, I can assent to it; but if, on the contrary, his idea is that its in- 
habitants had caused it by their own spontaneous agency, (positive or 
negative,) either by acts of devastation or neglect of culture, I do not per- 
ceive that a sufficient motive could be assigned to the former; and the 
history of rich, unculdvated lands in other portions of the world does not, 
in my judgment, justify the •belief of the latter. Surely He who, as Rev- 
elation declares, and as the countries of the East now) in connexion with 
sacred and profane history, attest, 'Hurneth rivers into a Wilderness, and 
the water springs into dry ground; a fruitful land into barrenness, for the 

* Voluioe 1, page 9. — See Ivniah, ehapter 34; also, Psalme, cdapMr 107, Tetses 33 on*! 34; 
in which ihe Hebrew Avord, »htcb in ibe text i« rendered ** barrenneae," ia alaQ, aooordiagto 
the niir^iiial reference, cpnteritl'le into «a/(nei«; and it is not a liitte remarkable that theCBtf>6 
of the ittii'renniiss of the aotl in Otd as well as New Mexieo^ ia, in a very eo'mdderable degree, if 
not uiajfiiy, owing to ibia aame oonditioa of the ewtli-*mi aaiioeM. 
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wickedness of tbein tiial, direll therein;" He who <^ni9keth the earth 
empty and waste;" who f' turneth it upside down, and scatcereth wide the 
inhabitants thereof^" — could edse^in His sovereignty, not only have cursed, 
and for a sicnilaE cause, the country in qtiestion with the barrenness. under 
which we see it languidiing, but by this very means have scattered 
abroad its inhabitants, as the ruins everywhere attest He has done. - It 
is, however, a pleasing thought, that He- who ihflictedi such judgments 
upon the land for the wickedness of the people d.^elling therein^ also, ior 
their righteousness, ^'turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and 
dry ground into water springs; and there maketh the hungry to dwell^ 
that they may prepare a city tor habitation, and sow the fields, and plant 
vineyards, which may yield fruits of increase."* But to resume my 
journal: ) s 

Seven miles from our laat camp, we reached the highest point of the 
land dividing the tributaries of jthe Gulf of Mexico. from those of the 
Pacific. .This land^ on all the maps I have seen, is represented as being 
either of a ridgy, primiary character, or of a miga or tableau character, its 
lateral wails in the latter case being represented steepand deep. On some 
maps it is deagnated as the Sierra de hs Mimbrea, or in others as the 
Sierra Madre. Our exploration shows that, instead of its exhibiting in 

traverse section the sharp angles of the primsiry mount^ns, thus /\ 9 
or the flat table-shaped aspect of the mesa formation, thus / \ ^ 

it presents more strictly the outline of a formation, thus 




the country intervening between the far-dietant escarpiiients being very 
considerably convex. 

The highest point of latid just referred to reached, we commenced 
graduaiiy descending its western slope — three miles more bringing us to 
the Rio Cbaco, a tributary of the Hio San Juan; and five miles more to 
a point whence could be seen in the distance, on a slight elevation, a con- 
spicuoos ruin, called, according to some of the Pueblo Indians with us^ 
PueUo 4e Montezwntay and according to the Mexicans, Puebh^Colarado. 
Hosta calls it Puebh do Jtaitmes; Sandoval, the friendly Navajo chief 
with us, PueUo Grande; and Carravahal^ our Mexican guide, who 
probably knows more about it than any one ehey Puehib Pintado, 

After having marched 21.45 miles, coming to a spring of good water in 
a ravine to the left of the road, about a mile from the rains, in the vicinity 
of which we found fuel and good grazing, we encamped. 

The superior rock to-day was argillo- arenaceous; the soil the same; the 

^ M ■ - ! - ■! "' 1 --- ■■ - -~ - MM~ 

"Piilms, chapter 107, veries 35 and SJ. See aUo, in thia connexion, Major Emory's re- 

fort from California, under date of AugUMi 20, 1849, to the chief of the Corpa of Tupogiaphical 
'nemeeva, fVom which 1 make 4hia extruct l '' A v«»ry reinarkabia circumstunoe hM» o<'Ctirreil in 
that portion of the cauniry between the mouth of the GiU river and the moun>ain«f uaualiy 
cai leu the * Deaf rl«' aoraetinita the ' Jornado«* A river foity fe«l wide a'>d more than ^^aist 
deep hai: apftdared in ttie middle of the (le»ert, afford in<c delifioua water to drink, rruik< i. An 
euif> at the mtiat eonvenieni apot for the traveller ** Suieiy, then, hete ia a litefHi vehh •« ion 
af the power of the Almighiy to turn *'a wilttenieva into aatanding water, and dry ground 
into water apringa." 

Ai)d I wiil rimark here, that 1 waa infi>rincd last sumftier, by a ciitsen of S^ula Fe, who had 
then recently Uavelled the i$pani«h trail roate, tliat the river had brvkeii out very aingularly alao 
«9on that route. 
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route smooth and good. About a dozen haies^ half a dozen doves, and 
one curlew, are all the game I hav^ seen since I left Santa Pe. A wolf 
is seen occasionally. Today I saw four; two of them very large. 

After partaking of some refreshments^ I started off^ widi nigh expecta* 
tions — my assistants, the Messrs. Kern> accompanying me — to examine the 
rains of Pueblo Pintado. We . found them to more than answer our 
expectations. (See sketches in plates 20 and 21.) Forming one structure, 
and built of tabular pieces of hai'd, fine-grained, compactffray^ndstone, 
(a material entirely unknown in the present architecture of New Mexico,) 
to which the atmosphere has .imparted a reddish tinge, the layers or beds 
being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as thin asone-feurthoi 
ap inch, it discovers in the masonry a combination of scienpeandart which 
can only be referred to a higher stage of civilization and refinement than 
is discoverable in the works of Mexicans or. Pueblos of the present 
day. Indeed, so beautifully diminutive and true are the details of the 
structure as to caijkse it, at a little distance, to have all the appearance of a 
magnificent piece of -mosaic work. (3ee plate 41 , drawing 1 .) 

In the outer face of the building there are no signs of ixiortar, the 
intervals between the beds being chinked with stones ot the minutest 
thinness. The filling and backing are doii^in rubble masonrv, the 
mortar presenting no indications of the presence of lime. The thick- 
ness of the main wall at base is Within an inch or two of three feet; 
higher up, it is less-— diminishing every story by retreating jogs on the 
inside, from bottom to top.' Its elevatioli, at its present highest point, is 
between twenty-five and thirty feet, the series of floor beams indicating 
that there must ha\re been originally at least three stories. • '^rhe gn^und 
plan, includingth^ court, ill exterior development, is about403 f^et. On the 
ground floor, exclusive of the outbuildings, are fifty-four apartments, some 
of them as small as five feet square, and the largest about twelve by six feet. 
These rooms communicate with each other by very small doors, some of 
them as c6ntracted as two and a half by two and a half feet; and in the case 
of the inner suite, the doors communicating with the interior court are as 
small aS' three and a half by two feet The principal rooms, oi* those most 
in use, wece, on acieount of their having larger doors and windows, most 
probably those of the seeond story. The system of flooring seems to have 
been large transverse unhewn beams, six inches in diameter, laid trans- 
versely from wall to wall, and then a number of smaller ones, about three 
inches in diameter, laid longitudinally upon them. What was placed on 
these does not appear, but most probably it was brush, bark, or slabs^ 
covered with a layer of mud mortar. (Seo jrfate 41, drawing 5.) The 
beams show no signs of the saw* or axe; on the contrary,' they appear to 
have been hacked off by means of some very imperfect instrument. On 
the west face of the structure, the windows, which are only in the second 
story, are three feet two inches by two feet two inches. On the north 
side, they are only in the second and third stories, and are as small as 
fourteen by fourteen inches. At different points about the premises were 
three circular apartments sunk in the ground, the walls being of masonry. 
These apartments the Pueblo Indiana call e^uffaSy or places where the 
people hf id their political and religious meetings. For further and more 
detailed information, including the position of the structure with rospect 
to the four cardinal points, I refer to plate 21^. 

'l*he bite of the ruins is a knoll, s<*nie twenty or thirty feet above tha 
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sanonnding pUhir-^the Rio Cbaco coursing by it, t\Kro or three hundred 
yards distant^ and no wood being visible within the circuit of a mile. 

The quany from which the material was obtained to build the structure 
seems to have been just back of our camp. 

Hosta says this pueblo was built by* Montezuma and his people, when 
they were on their way fron\ the north towards the souths that, after 
living here and in the vicinity for a while, they diispejreed, some bf them 

S»ing east and settling 'on the Rio Grande, and others south into Old 
exico. 

The captain of the Mexican mounted militia informs me that twenty 
of his men have deserted since they joined us on the 23d. The latitude 
of this camp is found to be 35^ 5& 27".; it? longitude, 107® 46'. 

Ninth campy Ausruat 27. — ^Not finishii^our examinations at the niins 
of Pueblo Pintado yesterday afternoon, we again visited them early this 
morning. On digging about the base of the exterior wall, We find that, 
for at least two feet, (the depth our time would permit us to go,) the same 
kind of masonry obtain^ below as Above, except that it appears more com- 
pact. We could find no signs of the genuine arch about the premises, « 
the lintels of the doors and windows being generally either a number of 
pieces of wood laid horizontally mde by side, a single stone slab laid in 
this manner, or occasionally a series of smaller ones so placed hc^zon- 
tally upon each other that, whilst presenting the form of a sharp angle, 
in vertical longitudinal section, they would support the weight of the mb- 
ric above. (See this last indicated in plate 41, drawing 4.) Fragments 
of pottery lay scattered around, the colors showing taste in their selection 
ana in the style of their arrangement, and being still quite bright. (See 
plate 22.) We would gladly, had time permitted, have remained longer 
to dig among the rubbish of the past ; but the troops having already got 
some miles in advance of us, we.were reluctantly obliged to quit. 

Two miles over a slightly-rolling country, our general course being still 
northwest, brougbt us to the commencement of the Canon de Chaco, its 
width here being about two hundred yards. Friable sandstone rocks, 
massive above, stratified below, constitute its enclosing walls. Four miles 
further, on the right side of the caiVon, is a habitation excavated in the 
rocks, its firont wall being of stone and mud masonry. The height of the 
apartment is four feet; dimensions in plan, fourteen by fourteen feet; and 
size of doorway, two by two feet. Alongside of it is another small 
apartment, also excavated in the rocks. 

Bimminous coal again makes its appearance, nine miles from our last 
camp, cropping out ftom sandstone rocks. A mile further, on the left- 
hand side of the road, is a stone and mprtar enclosure, elliptical in shape, 
sixteen by eight feet in plan, and having two equal compartments* About 
a mile further are to be seen a number of very large sandstone boulders, 
which have tumbled from the rocks above, some of them containing prob- 
ably as much as fifteen thousand cubic feet. In some instances, I no- 
ticed rocks of the same kind«» situ^ and just ready to tumble down. On 
several of these boulders were found a number of hyeroglypbics — for a 
representation of which, see plates 23, 24, and 25. 

Thirteen miles from our last camp, we came to another old ruin, called 
by Canavahal Pueblo Weje-gi^ built, like Pueblo Pintado, of very thin 
tabular pieces of compact sandstone. The circuit of the structure, inclu- 
ding the court, was near seven hundred feet. The number of apartments 
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on the ground floor, Judging from what was distihguishable, wadprobablf 
ninety nine. The highest present elevation of the exterior wall is about 
twenty-five feet. The great mass of rubbish below, however, shows that 
it must have been higher. For a sketch of these ruins, in combination 
with the magnificent amorphous rocks of the north wall of the canon 
back of them, see plate 26; and for their ground plan, see plate 27. 

The view from these niihs, both up and down the canon, is fine. 
Bocka piled upon rocks present themselves on either side^ and in such 
order as to give the idea of two parallel architectural facades, converging 
at either extremity, at a remote distance. Another and more splendid 
view burst upon us as we turned an angle of the canon, just before reach- 
ing camp The chief object in the landscape was Meaa Fachadaj a circu- 
lar mound, with tableau top, rising abruptly, midway in the cafion, to a 
height of from three hundred to four hundred feet. The combination of 
this striking. and beautiful object with the clear sky beyond, against 
which it was relieved, in connexion with lesser mounds at its base, the 
serried tents of the command, the busy scene of moving men and animals 
in the vicinity, and the curling smoke from the camp fires, made up a pic- 
ture which it has been seldom my lot to witness. 

The distance travelled to-day was 14.86 miles. The road was tol- 
erably good. Scrub cedars, very thinly scattered, were to be seen on the 
heights; and the ariemisia characterized the^ora. Some patches of good 
gramma grass could occasionally be seen along the Rio Ghaco. The coun- 
try, as usual, on account doubtless, of constant drought, presented one 
wide expanse of barren waste. Freqtiently since we left the Puerco the 
soil has given indications of containing all the earthy demerits of fer- 
tility, but the refreshing shower has been wanting to make it productive. 
The Rio Chaco, near our camp, has a width of eight feet, and a depth 
of one and a half. Its waters, which are of a rich clay color, can only be 
relied upon with certainty during the wet season. 

AtJtgust 28. — This morning, the route of the commartd deviating from 
the Canon of Chaco^ in which were represented to be some more ruins of 
an interesting character, I obtained permission from the colonel com- 
manding to visit them — it being my intention to join the command upon 
the Chaco, which it was said the troops would strike again before halting 
for the night. I took with me Mr. R. H. Kern atid the guide, Carmvahai, 
seven mounted Mexicans accompanying us as an escort. Mr. E. M. Kem 
was directed to continue with the troops, and keep up the topography of 
the route. 

-Proceeding down the canon one and a half miles, (its general course 
northwest by west,) we came to an old ruined structure, called by Carrava- 
hal Pueblo Una Vida. The circuit of this pueblo we found on measure- 
ment to be nine hundred and ninety -four feet. The structure has been 
built, like those I have already described, of very thin tabular fine-giained 
sandstone — the highest present elevation of the main walls being about 
fifteen feet. Two stories are now discoverable, but the mass of debris at 
the base of the walls certainly shows that there must originally have been 
more. The remains of four circular eatuffos are still apparent. For a view 
of these ruins, with the beautiful Mesa Fachada in the distance, see plate 
28; and for a view of the plan of the pueblo, so for as it was distinguish- 
able, see plate 29. 
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A mile forther down the canon ^ we came to another paebto in rains, 
called by Carravahal^tm^o Pavicy which he interprets Crooked Nose. 
These ruins show Uie same nicety in the details of their masonry as those I ' 
have already described . The ground plan (for which see plate 30) shows 
an extent of exterior development of eight hundred and seventy-two feet, 
and a number of rooms upon the ground floor equal to seventy- two. The 
structure shows the existence of but one circular estuffay and this is placed 
in the body of the north portion of the byilding, midway from either ex- 
tremity. This estuffa differs from the others we have seen, in having a 
number of interior counterforts. The main walls of the building are at 
base two and three-quarter feet through, and at thia time show a height of 
about thirty feet. 1'he ends of the floor beams, which are still visible, 
plainly showing that there was originally, at least, a vertical series of four 
floors^ there must then also have been originally at least a series of four 
stories of rooms; and as the debris at the base of the w^Us is very great, 
it is reasonable to infer that there may have been even mere. The floor 
beams, which are round, in transverse section, and eleven inches in 
diameter, as well as the windows, which are as small as tweWe by thir- 
teen inches, have been arranged horizontally, with great precision and 
regularity. Pottery, as usual, was found scattered about the premises — 
specimens of which are illustrated in plate 32< 

Continuing down the canon one and three quarter miles further, we 
came to another extensive structure in ruins, the name of which, accord- 
ing to the guide, is Pueblo Ckettro Kettle j or, as he interprets it, the 
Rain Pueblo. These ruins have an extent of exterior circuit, inclusive of 
the court, of about thirteen hundred feet. The material of which the 
structure has been made, as also the style of the masonry, is the same as 
that of the ruined pueblos I have already described-^the stone a sand- 
stone, and the beams pine and cedar. The number of stories at present 
discoverable is four —there having been originally a series of windows 
(four and a half by three and a half feet) in the first story, which are now 
walled up. The number of rooms on the first floor, all of which were 
distinguishable, exceptii^ig those in the west wing, must have been as 
many as one hundred and twenty- four. (See ground plan of structure in 
plate 33.) The circular estuffas, of which there are six in number, have 
a greater depth than any we have seen, and difier from them also in ex- 
hibiting more stories, one of them >showing certainly two, and possibly 
three, the lowest one. appearing to be almost covered up with debris. In 
the northwest corner pf these ruins we found a room in an almost perfect 
state of preservation, a sketch of which can be seen in plate 34. This 
room is fourteen by seven and a half feet in plan, and ten feet in elevatioo. 
It has an outside doorway, three and a-half feet high by two and a 
quarter wide, and one at its west end, leading into the adjoining room, 
two feet wide, and at present, on account of rubbish, oiily two and a half 
feet high. The stone walls still have their plaster upon them, in a tole- 
rable state of preservation. On the south wall is a recess, or niche, three 
feet two incjhes high by four feet five inches wide by four feet deep. Its 
position and size naturally suggested the idea that it might have been a 
fireplace; bnt if so, the smoke must have returned to the room, as there 
was no chimney outlet for it. In addition to this large recess, there were 
three smaller ones in the same wall. The ceiling showed two main 
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beams, laid traasversel^; on thttse, longitudinally, weis a Dumber »f 
smaller ones in juxta pociition, the ends being tied together by a spedes 
of wooden fibre, and the interstices chinked in wilhsmttll stones; on these 
again, transversely, in close contact, was a kind of lathing of the odor and 
appearance of cedar — allin a good state of preservation. Depending frotn 
the beams were several short pieces of rope, a specimen of which I got. 
Thu fiooroftheroom is covered with rubbish. A large quantity of pottery 
lay strewed about the nirns. 

Two hundred yards further down the canon, in its north wall, are to be 
seen, about twelve feet from the ground, upon the same level, and jn'bin 
anumberof feet of each other, three horizontal perforations, each about two 
leetin diameter, and having smaller ones between them, on the same line of 
level. Besides these perforations, there were other small ones arranged 
in a vertical line from the ground to one of the larger ones. What the 
object of these perforations may have been, it is difficult to divine, unless, 
indeed, back or the larger ones, and extending from one to the other, is 
an excavation which may answer as a hiding-place — the small orifices on 
the same level serving for light and ventilation, and those exteoding from 
the ground to one of the large ones as meatis of ascent, thus : 

Elevation on C D, or face of wail. 



HorizotUal aeclion on A B, or plan of excavation. 



And this conjecture . agrees with the statements made by one of \he 
Mexicans with ine, that it was a cum, (hnuse.) It is to be regretted, 
however, that the want of the proper appliances to insert iu the holes as 
steps for ascent, together with the necessity of hurrying on to the other 
labors of the day, did not permit us to satisfy, our minds upon this point. 
Below the perforations ou the face of the ruck were a number of hiero- 
glyphics, which are rejtresented in part iu plate 35, some fragmeiils of 
the drawings having become lost. 

Two or three hundred yards down the canon, we met another old pue- 
blo in ruins, caUed Pueblo Bonito. For a distant vie\ir of these ruins, 
and the magnificent rocks back of them, siie plate 36; and for a view of 
its north elevation, see plate 39. This pueblo, though not so beautiful iu 
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tTiB arrangotnent of the details of its masonry as Puebh Piniadoy is y:et 
superior to it in point of preservation. The cirr*uit of its walls is. about 
thirteen hundred feef. Its present elevation shows that it has bad at 
least four stories of apartments. The number of rooms on the ground 
floor at present discernable is one hundred and thirty-nine, lu this 
enumeration^ however^ are not included the apartments which are not 
distinguishable in the east portiop of the pueblo, and which would prob* 
ably swell the number to about two hundred. ThejflJ, then, having been 
at least four stories of rooms, and supposmg the horizontal depth of the 
edifice to have been uniform front bottom- to top, or, in other words, not 
of a retreating terrace form on the court side, it is not unreasonable to 
infer that theoriginal nunlber of rooms was as many as eight hundred. 
But, as the latter supposition (as will be shown presently) is probably the 
most tenable, there must be a reduction from this number of one range 
of rooms for every story after th&>first;.and this would lessen the nuihber 
to six hundred and forty-one. The nuiiiber of estu^as is four ^ the lairgest 
beiug sixty feet in diameter, showing two stories m .height, and having 
a present depth of twelve feet. ' All these esiujfas are, as in the case of 
the others I have seen^ cyUndrical in shape, anii • nicely walled up with 
thin tabuIar,stone. Among the ruins are several rooms in a very good 
state of preservation — one of them (near the northwest corner of the north 
range) being walled up with alternate beds of larg^ and small stones, the 
regularity of fheJ combination'producing a very pleasing effect. (See draw- 
ing x\o. 2, plate 4t.) The ceiling of -this room (see plate 38) is also more 
tasteful than any we have seen — the transverse beame being smaller and 
more numerotis, and the longitudinal pieces which rest ppon th^u only 
about an inch in diameter, and beamiftilly regiilar. These latter, have 
somewhat the appearance of barlced willow. The room has a doorway 
at each end and one at the side, each of tliem leading into adjacexit apart- 
ments. The light is let in by a window, two feet by eight inches, pn the 
noEth side. There was atnong the ruins auother room, whicb, on account 
of the lateness of the hour and the consequent despatch of ourejcamina- 
tioD, escaped. our scnitiny. This room having been represented by As- 
sistant Surgeon J. H. Hammond and Mr. J. L, Collins (both of whom 
started from camp with us) as being more perfect in its details than any 
of the others we had visited, and as indicating the use of jsmooih plank 
in the flooring, I requested the former to furnish me with a descripdon of 
it. This description (thanks to the courtesy of the doctor) will be found, 
in the appendix ^^C." 

Besides the rtiins of the main structure, there were some others lying' 
jiist to the northeast of the pueblo, along the wall of the canon. 

A few hundred 3rards further down the canon, werfeU in with another 
pueblo in ruins, called by the guide Pueblo del Arroyo, the. circuit of' 
which was about one hundred, feet. The day, however, being &r gone,, 
and the camp of the command doubtless many miles in advance of ua^ 
ve were obliged reluctantly to forego the critical examinatidn of these 
tuins which we would have been pleased to give them. 

About a ouarter of a mile further, we came to another small ruined edi- 
fice; and half a mile further, to still another-r^the style and constructionL of 
each being the same as of those abready described, except that the: stones 
of the walls were a little larger. 

AH the ruins we have seen to-day^ up to this poiat; have beeni on the • 
Ex.— 6 
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north side of the caSon, and within a.few teH of its escarpment wall, Ae 
sandstone rocks composing it bein^ magnificently amorphous, and run- 
ning up to a i^eight of about one hundred feet/ Two miles further down 
the canon, but on its left or south bank, we came -to another pueblo in 
ruins, called by the guide Pnebh de Penjosca Bianca, the circuit of 
which I ascertained to be, approximately, one thousand seven handred 
feet. This is the largest pueblo in plan we have^^een^ and differs 
from others in the arranagement of the stones composing its walls. The 
walls of the other pueblos were all of one uniform character in the sev- 
eral beds composing it; but in this there is a regular alternation of large 
and small stones, the effect of which is both unique and beautiiitl. The 
largest stones, which are abou^ one foot in leiigth, and one half a foot in 
thicknesis, iS^rm but a single bed, and then, alternating with these, aie 
/three or four beds of very small stones, «ach abom an inch in thickness. 
(See drawing No. 2, plate' 41 > for an illustration of this style of masonry.) 
The general plan of the structure also differs from the others in approi- 
imatipg the form of the circle. The number of rooms at present dhscov- 
erable upon the first floor is one' hundred and twelve] and the exiatii^ 
walls show that there have been at least three stories of apartments. The 
number of circular estuffas we counted was seven. 

Thd question now arises, as we have seen all the ruins in this quarter, 
What was the form of these buildings?-^! mean as regards the continuity 
or ton-continuity of its front and rear walls. Were iheae walls one 
plain surface from bottom to top, as in' the United States, Or were they 
interrupted each story by a terrace, as is the case \^ith the modern pueblo 
buildings in New Mexico? 

The, front or exterior walls were evidently one plain surfitce fiom bot- 
tom to top; because, whenever we found them in their integrity, which we 
did for as many as four stories in hei'ght^ we always noticed them to be im- 
interruptedly plain. 

The rear walls> hewevej, were, in no instance that I recollect of, found 
to extend higher than the commencement of the second story; and the 
partition waUs were, if my memory is not at faulty correspondingly step- 
ifike in ^eir reispective altitudes. The idea, then, at once unfolds itself, that 
in elevation the inner wall must hpive been a series of retreating aorfeces, 
^r, what would make this necessary, each story on the inner or tourt side 
must have been terraced. This idea also gathers strength from the fact 
that we saw no indications of any int^nal mode of ascent from story to 
story, and therefore that some exterior mode must have been resorted to — 
•such as, probably, ladders, which the terrace form of.the several stc»ies 
would make very convenient. Again, the terraqe form of the stories 
would best ponduce to light and ventilation for the interior ranges of 
apartments. The idea, then, which Mr. R. H. Kern was the' first to 
.suggest-^that these pueblos were terraced on th^i^ inner or court side — is 
not without strong grounds of probability; and it is in consonance with 
this idea that, in his restorcOian of the Pueblo Hvngo Pavie^ (see {date 31,) 
he has given it the form exhibited in the drawing.** 

It is a curious foot, that in no single instance did we find in these 
oniins either a chimney or a fireplace^ unless^ indeed, the recesses described 



*Unwitur gly Mr. Keni ba« fallen one story short o§ the number the rttkis exhibited. In 
4beir restored state, four stories should appear. 
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«s existing in some of the rooms were used as fireplaces, which their 
slight height, as well as deprivation of chimney flues, would scarcely au- 
thorize. Neither were there any indications of the use of iron about the 
premises. 

In xegRid tt> l^e j^ition of the several structures in respect to the four 
true cardinal points of^ the heavens, it deviated in every instance more or 
less from them^ but in no instance was the variation from the magnetic 
cardinal points more than five degrees, except in the case of the Pueblo 
Una rMfa^wheit"- It was as great as fifteen degrees east. The magnetic 
variation of the needle from the true pole being, at these localities, about 
thirteen and a half degrees east, the deviation from the four trine cardinal 
points, in the case of the Pueblo Una Vidaj would then be as much as 
twenty eight and a half degrees. In the case, however,, of all the other 
pueblos, it was but b, very few degrees. 

In regard to the origin of these remains, there is nothing that I can 
learn conclusive in relation to it. ^ Hosta, one of the most intelligent 
Pueblo Indians I have seen, says, as I have before remarked, that they 
were built by Montezuma and his people, when on their way from the 
north to the region of the Rio Grande and to Old Mexico. Sandoval, 
a very intelligent Navajo chief, also says they were built bv Montezuma, 
but further states that the Navajos and all the othcnr Indians were once 
but one people, and lived in the vicinity of the Silver mountain; that 
(his mountain is about one hundred miles north of the Chaco ruins; 
that the Pueblo Indians separated from them, (the J^avajos,) and built 
towns on the Rk> Grande and its tributaries, but that ^'their house con- 
tinues to.be the hut made of bushes.'? Nothing more satis&ctory than 
this have I been able to get firom either Indians or Mexicans. 

On Cdton's map of North America, however, I notice that Humboldt 
is made to locate the residepce of the Aztecs, in the twelfth oentury, be- 
tween the thirty -i^ixth and thirty>seventh parallels of north latitude, and 
the one hundred and ninth and one hundred and twelfth meridians of 
west iongitade; but upon what ground the great explorer has based this 
hypothesis, I know not', for I have not his works at hand to consult. This 
thing; however, is certain: the ruins I have described were found upon 
the Rio Chaco; they are evidently, from the similarity of their style 
and mode of construction, of a common origin; they discover in the 
materials of which they are composed, as wdl as in the grandeur of their 
<)esign and superiority of their workmapship, a condition of architectuml 
excellence beyond the po^er of the Indians or l^w Mexicans of the 
present day to exhibit; and they are all situated between the thirty-sixth 
and thirty seventh parallels of north latitude, and near the one hundred 
and eighth degree of w^t longitude. It ii^ then, not at all improbable that 
they are the identical ruins to which Htunboldt has referred. 

But it may be said, ^^ It is true these remains discover a race oif men 
superior to the natives of New Mexico of the present day; but where are 
tlie evidences of the very high stage of civilization to which the Aatc^os 
are said by historians to have attained in Anahuac ? Where are the evi- 
dences of a mechanical knowledge equal to that which must have been 
^eicised in the construction of the temple of Xochicalco, the palaces #f 
*" \j and the colossal calender stone in the capital. ' '* But, waiving 
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the question whether these remains are not of Toltec, rather than of Aztec 
origin^ or of an origin yet more remote, is it at all an impossible thing 
that a people who co\ild show the ingenuity and skill which the niinsof 
Chaco attest could also, self-instructed, by the time of the Spanish con- 
quest, or within the space of three centuries, (the interval between the 
twelfth and fi^teeiith centuries,) have niade such adrances in the mechanic 
arts as to be equal to the work in question ? And still further, is it 
not very likely that, as history bases the advanced state of the arts amoLg 
the Aztecs of Anahuac more upon th6 snpetior attainments of their pre- 
decessors, the Toltecs, and their contemporaries, the Teicucans,* than 
upon their own spontaneous, self instructed efforts — is it not very likely, 1 
say, that, under such favorable auspices, the Aztecs could have attained 
to the degree of pioficiency ascribed to them ? The' foregoing fiw^ts and 
reflections, it is true, do not with certainty >far an Aztec origin to the niins 
of the Chaco; but ttiQy go to show that, as far Bs is known, there is noth- 
ing to invalidate the hypothesis, but, on the contrary, a great deal to 
make it probable. 

Ghregg, in his excellent work upon New Mexico, entitled ** Coramerce of 
the t*rai?ies,'*t speakine of one of the Chaco ruins, PueUo B&nito, re- 
marks, (most probably from information derived from others,) that it re- 
sembles so much those of Casas Grandes as to make it probable that 
they were originally built by the same people; and, as he seems to adopt 
the idea of the historian ClavigerOj that these latter are of Aztec origin, 
the inference is, that he also attributes the former to the same source. 
Wislizenus, on the contrary, in his interesting " Memoir of a Tour to North- 
ern Mexico in 1846 and 1847, "J says, (he professes only to speak from 
report,) that the ruins of Casas Grandes are^^built of adobes and wood 
squared," and have '^a gallery of wood and staircase from the outside." 
If, then, the information derived by Wislizenus be correct, these ruins C4ui- 
not be said lo resemble those of the Chaco, for the latter are built entirefy 
of stone, and, besides, do not discover the slightest evidences of ever hav- 
ing had exterior " galleries" or staircases. It is most probable, then, that 
they are not both of the same, or of Aztec origin; but as, with Mr. Galla- 
tin, I am inclined to doubt the Aztec origin of the former, or those of 
Casas Grandes J so am I equally strong in the opinion that those of the 
latter, the Chaco ruins, are of that origin. 

Major Emory also, in his letter to Mr. Gallatin, (to be found- in appen- 
dix No. I of his " Reconnaissance in New Mexico,") speaking of the reins 
on the Rio Gila, says: " My own inipression is, that the many ruins we 
saw on the Gila might well be attributed to Indians of the races we saw in 
New Mexico, and on the Gila itself. I mean by the last the Pimos, who 
might easily have lost the art of building adobe or mud houses." It 
would then seem to be very probable that not only were the ruins of the 
Chaco of Aztec origin, but, as far as has been at present discovered, it is 
not at all unlikely that they, instead of those on or near the Gila, consti- 
tuted the last resting place of this people before entering upon the con- 
quest of Anahuac. 

The great historian Robertson, it is said, has stated (I have not bis 
works near me to verify the fact,) that <' there is not in all the extent of 

* PreacoU*B ConqUeat of Mexico, toI. 3, pp. 215, 91€, 414. 
tVol. 1. pp. 283-285. 
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New Spain any moniftnWl or vestige of a building more ancient than the 
conquest; that the temple of Cholida is nothing blit a mound of solid 
earth, without any facing, or any steps, covered with grass and shtubs; 
and that the houses of the people of Mexico are mere huts, built with 
turf or branches of trees, like those of the rudest Indians.'** However 
applicable this may be to the ancient remains said to have been found in 
New Spain— and I have no reason, from my reading, to believe it so — ^it 
certainly cannot be predicated x)f those discovered on the Rio Chaco. 

But to proceed with the journal of our rotite: The last ruins passed^ 
we obtained from the slime eminence on which they are situatea a fine 
view of the 7\fmecAa, mountains, some forty miles oflF, to the west, and 
their apparent range very nearly perpendicular to our course, and the waters 
of the Chaco, glittering under the ray? of an opposite and declining sun^ . 
coursing their way as fer as they could be seen towards rhem. Already 
it was 5 o'clock p. m., apd no signs of thecarap of the troops were visible. 
Thirteen miles more were made by us — the darkness of the night having 
come upon its — and still the ceunp was not in view. Just at this moment^ 
astratige horse neighed directly in frontof us. I felt assured that we had 
at last reached the camp.. An exclamation of joy from me was the natural 
consequence; aftd I cried out loud enough to get a response from it, if such 
it was. All , however, was as silent as death. The thought then flashed 
upon me, we have perchance got into a Navajo snare, and I prepared my 
firearms accordingly. The sergeant, however, soon ascertained that the 
horse was an American one, and had a, lariat (a long halter) upon him. 
This at once gave me the idea that the camp, if not just at hand, could not 
be for off. I therefore again gave the word, " Forward." We had, how- 
ever, not gone more than fifty yards before I heard a voice calling out, 
within but a few yards of me, ''Simpson! Simpson! come over here." 
Over an intermediate stream I went^ and who should I find stretched 
out for a night^^ repose but Doctor Hammond! It appears that the doc- 
tor and Mr. Collins, both of whom had preceded us ftom the niins in 
search of camp, had, up to this point, not mllen in with it; and the former 
believiHg that it would be better to wait where he was for the troops, and 
(he latter that it was prefeiable to strike off south from the river in search 
of them, they had ^oth acted correspondingly — the doctor spreading out his 
horse-blanket and overcoat as a pallet for the night, and Mr. Collins taking 
off with him the two or three Pueblo Indians they had had in company with 
them. Of course, this accidental meeting was congratulatory on both sides: 
and partieularly fonunate was it for the doctor that he was awake to hsdl us- 
as we were passing; for had it been otherwise, his horse, which one of the 
escort was taking away with him, would have been found missing in the 
morning, and he, consequently, in rather a helpless plight. l 

Judging from the information given me by the guide that the country 
admitted of the commands striking the Chaco about two miles lower down, 
(which it will be recollected I was told before leaviug camp they would 
do before encamping,) the doctor <:onsenting to accompany us, we pushed 
ou that distance, but only to be again disappointed. The consequence 
was, that we were obliged to come to a halt and bivouac for the night. Not 
amicipaltng anything of this kind when we left the troops, neither Mr. 
Kern, the doctor, nor myself had brought with us any provisions or bed 
™ ■ ' » ^i.i.iii— 1. i» .lilt 
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clothing. The Mexicans, however, kindly shared their Ante (a sent of 
thin mush) with us; and, clubbing our horse-blankets and overcoats to- 
other, our ssuldles serving as pillows, we prepared for ourselves a tolera- 
bly comfortable bed. 

The whole distance travelled to-day was about twenty-three miles; and, 
considering the amount of labor we accomplished at the ruins, we look 
upon our day's work as being considerable. 

The soil in the Oahon de Ghacoy though now very arid, seems to pos- 
sess the elements of fertility; and, probably^ when the ruined pueblos along 
it were instinct with life, it was cultivated. Tlie watef of the Rio Chaco 
has been gradually increasing in volume in proportion as we descended. 
The flora and sylva have been, as usual, the artepfiisia and a stunted 
growth of cedar, the latter here and there sparsely disposed on the table 
lands. ^ 

Eleventh camp, Attgu^t 30. — ^All had a good iright of it, notwithstand- 
ing our untoward circumstances. The Mexicans again, from their little 
stock, furnished us with a sufficiency to cause us to feel that we had a 
breakfast. Believing that we were in advice of the troops, and that, 
therefore^ they would meet us, I determined to wait for them wheie we 
were. In the mean time, 1 examined the geological Structure of the rocks 
forming the enclosing walls of the caiion. Beginning at the base 
and proceeding upwards, I found, first, a bed of impure bituminous coal 
five fiaet thick ; next, a stratum of argillaceous earth twelve feet thick; next, 
two feet of argillaceous rock of aieddish ferruginous aspect, presenting evi- 
dences of induration by heat; and last, forming the crowning rock of the 
whole, an amorphous yellow sandstone, interstratified with gray axgillace- 
ous shale', of about two feet in thickness. Upon the t'tlus of the escarpment 
I picked up also some fragments of selenite. The formation just described 
has characterized the country generally ever since we left the Rio Puerco. 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock a. m., Carravahal, who had gone with my 
reconnoitring-glass up the neighboring nUsa height to look out for the 
command, giving a shout, we were at once convinced that some person or 
persons were approaching. And, sure enough, not many minutes elapsed 
before we noticed Mr. Collins coming down the canon with a party of 
fifteen Indians. He had come to look us up, and supply tis with sofnethiog 
to eat. Last night, after a hard ride, he had fallen in with the main camp, 
some ten miles south from the river. Sandoval, the Navajo guide with the 
command, it appeared, had either honestly changed his mind about striking 
the Rio Chaco, or his intentions had unwittingly been misinterpreted, or 
he had in view something sinister. But, be this as it may, we again 
started off to find the troops at their next camp — our course continuing 
to be, for the first ten miles, as yesterday', northwest by west, and imme- 
diiattely down the canon. Having proceeded five and a half miles, we passed 
a mound, which, the Indians perceiving, they rushed towards in amass, 
to provide themsislves with some of the red paint which crops out near its 
summit. It was not many minutes before they came dashitig upon us 
again, their faces totally coated with paint, and with them a Mexican, 
having, not'only his face, but the- sleeves of his phirt, of a deep red color; 
and soon after I noticed, not only this fellow's entire clothing, but even 
his mule's head, of this barbarous complexion — the object being, doubtless, 
to give him the ferocious, bloody look which, in his soul, probably, he 
felt be could testify in no odier way. About this locality were some fresh 
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fcdt cracks tirfUe, supposed to be tliose of Navajo spies who had beetk 
dogging us. A mile further, we came to a hemispherical mound, fifteen 
feet high, and of about fifty feet base. . At the base, coal crops out. Im- 
mediately above is a blue rock, apparently drgillo-calcareous, two feet thick, 
blackened as if by fire. Above this, and forming the chief covering, is a 
grayish -white pulverulent mass, intermingled with fragments of red argil- 
laceous rock, wso showing marks of heat; and immediately at the apex, 
or summit, are fragments of the same kind of rock, highly scoriaceous. Is 
it not reasonable to presume that here has been a slight upheave firom be- 
low, attended with nision^ — indeed, a volcano on a small scale? 

Leaving the ca5on at a point about ten miles firom our place of bivouac, 
we stmck a general course south ot west^-the country for the next ten 
miles being a barren waste of broken -hills and arid plains, and some of 
the hilb being so steep as to require us to lead our houses down them, 
and even then at (ha risk of their limbs — the soil of the plains presenting 
very much the levity and color of ashes, and looking, if possible, more un- 
der a ctirse than the generality of that we have passed over. This dis- 
tance traversed, we got in the midst of a most singular profusion and cour 
fusion i^deep, rugged ravines, and high sandstone rocks, of almost every 
shape and cn«racter imaginable. Here were at once to be seen domes, 
pillars, turrets, pinnacles, spires, castles, vases, tables, pitched roofs, and 
a number of other objects of a well-defined figurative character, specimens 
of two of which will be seen in plate 42. Tlie base of these formations is 
an argillaceous friable rock.* 

At length, reaching the brow of the Tumecha valley, much to our joy, 
we could see in a direction south of west the camp of the troops, some seven 
or eight miles off^ the tents appearing ^times like white specks, and cheer- 
ing us by the peaceful bhie smoke vnm which they were canopied. The 
intermediate plain, of an ash-eolored, herbless, forbidding character, rapidly 
traversed, it was not long before we were entering camp, much to the grat- 
ification of our comrades, who, it appeared, had felt no little anxiety on our 
account, and greatly to our own satis&ction. 

Oar day^s travel has been about twenty -nine miles. The water at this 
camp, of a highly alkaline character, is obtained from dug pits. Wood of a 
shrub or busn character is used for fuel. There being no grass near, fod- 
der is obtained from the green cornfields of the Navajos in the vicinity. 

Mr. E. M. Kem havjngbeen directed, on my diverging from the route 
of the troops, to keep up the topography of the country through which 
they would pass, the following is his journal for the two days we have 
been separated: 

^' Tenth ccmpy Augtmi 28. — Raised eamp at 7 o'clock. General course 
west. About nine mites from oiur camp of last night, on our left, about 
three mUes -distant, appeared the rains of an old pueblo. The mesa that 
formed the leftside of the Cafion de Chaco turns off square opposite the 
Mesa Pachada, and runs in a southerly direction, leaving on our left a plain, 
dightfy broken bv gullies and isolated hills. 

^<Th^ road to-day has been very interesting on account of the curious 
sandstone formations, having much the appearance of a large ruined city. 
These places rendered the road somewhat difficult. Camped to-night at 
some pools of water, sufficient for the camp. Petrified wood along the 
river. Made 24.50 miles. 

^^Ekvenih campy August 29. — ^Moved at 7 o'clock. The artillery^ at 
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about three-fourths of a mile, turned a. short distance to the leA to ayoida 
bad ascent of the mesa. The country of the same character as of yester- 
day, but road better. A few uninteresting ruins of. old houses in the 
rocks. Broken bluffs on the right. Camped at some Indian wells. Made 
14.60 miles. Nf) vegetation to speak of fi>r the past two days.** 

Astronomical observations givefbr the latitude of this camp 36^ 04' 35''j 
for the longitude, 108^ 39' 30". 

Tiaelfthcampj August 30.— Several Navajo men and women were yes- 
terday afternoon and this morning in our last camp* They said the troops 
had come over sooner than they had expected; that their people were yet 
living on their cornfields near by; and that they had collected some 
fifteen horses and mules, and a number of sheep, to deliver up> according 
to the requirements which the colonel comroanding had made of thenij 
througli Brevet Major Grier, some weeks previous, at Jemez; that they 
would conform to the treaty which Colonel !Nuby bad made with them: 
did not want to fight, &^c. 

The women I noticed wore blankets, leggins, and moccasins— the 
blankets being confined about the waist by a girdle. They bestrode their 
horses a la mode deshommes. One of them, on horseback, hod a child at 
her breast, <;onfined on its back to a board, the upper portion canopied by 
a fratne of willow- work, to protect its head from the weather. 

Tlie troops de<?amped thismorning at seven— -their course, which was up 
the valley of the Tumecha, being generally about northwest. Having pro- 
ceeded five and a half miles, a most splendid ^rtbw of the peaks pf the Ojos 
Calientes (Warm springs) presented itself to our front. This view may 
be seen in plate 43 — several Navajos, in costume, being exhibited in thefoie- 
ground, gazing at the troops in the dj&tanee beyond . These splendid peaks 
first appeared to viewyesteiday, frorlllhe brow of the Tumecha valley. Two 
miles nirtlier, another body of Navajos appeared in front of us, about a 
mile distant, who, as we approaclied, discovered themselves to be mounted. 
Soon the Pueblo Indians, who were, in the advance, were scampering off 
to commingle with them; and, dressed as they all were in their costumes, 
they formed quite an interesting and formidable gpoup. Several of the 
Navajos> I noticed, wore helmet-shaped caps, which were in some instances 
heightened in picturesque effect by being set off with a bunch of eagles^ 
feathers. • 

One of them, I observed, had hair approaching to red, and feoked, as 
was observed by sevwal, very much like a white maj[i painted. Another 
man, who was quite old, and of very lar^e frame, had a grave and con- 
templative countenance, not unlike, as many of the officers remarked, (I 
hope the comparison will be pardoned,) thai of General Washington. 
Some of them were almost naked — one of them entirely so, excepting his 
breech-cloth, his whole person at the same time looking ghastly, on 
account of a kind of whitewash with which it was covered. 

Colonel Washington and his staff having remained among the group 
suffioiendy long to enable the main body of the troops, to come up, the 
word was given by hiin, <<Tell Sandoval to direct these people to go for- 
ward !" Soon I could see the whole body of Indians (Pueblos and 
Navajos) moving in a cloud of dust in advance of us. A dark, pc^rten- 
tons cloud was hovering at the time over the Tumecha mountains beyond, 
the forked lightning ever and anon darting vividly athwart it; the beautifid 
peaks of the. Ojos Calientes lay quartering to the right; and in rear 
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eould be seen 4}ie main command^— first the paeks, then the in&ntry, and 
last the artillery, (which, on account ^f some obstacle, had for the moment 
got behind,) coming forward. 

Fifteen miles on our route, we came to a hill, about fifty feet high, up 
which the artillery was drawn with some difficulty. -Six miles further 
brought lis to the Rio Tumecha, (a primary or secondary tributary of the 
San Juan,) up<Hi which we are now encamped. 

The peaks of the Ojos Calientes, as we approached them to-day, ap- 
peared very much like ships under full sail — two of , them looking very 
rakish, and the otheor more upright^ as if moved by a gentle breeze. 

We pas^sed along the route some veryeztensiveand luxuriant cornfields, 
the plant lopking finer than any I have seen in this. country; and what 
makes it more remarkable, at least in this part of the world , is, there were no 
evidencesofaresort having been had to irrigation. Thesoil wasarenaceous 
and light, the ears of the plant springing low down from the stalk, and 
looking sometimes as if they came directly from thesoil. Colonel Wash- 
ington informs me that the latter is probably owing to the deep planting, 
which the Navajos practice more than other Indians. They plant us deep 
as a foot or a foot and a half^ and he has been assured that they never fail 
in their crops. This kind of planting, however, I suppose^ can only be 
successful in b'ght, porous^soils. 

The water in the Rio Tumeoha we find amply sufficient and good, and 
doubtless its constancy may be relied on. The. pasture along the stream, 
however, is but scant, ana therefore the cornfields of the Navajps in the 
vicinity have to be drawn upon. It. having been represented that the 
Navajos would resist the troops in cutting the corn, Captain Dodge, with a 
command, was sent to enforce the order* 

This afternoon, several of the head-men of the Navajo tribe have been 
in camp, aqd had a talk with Colonel Washington and the Indian agent, 
Mr. Calhoun — ^the object of these gentlemen being to- inform them that the 
troops were there in accordance with the determination made known to 
them some weeks since at Jemez; that,' if they did not comply with 
the treaty made with them by Colonel Nuby, which required that they 
should give up all Mexican captives, all murderers of Mexicans who had 
secreted themselves among them, and all Mexican stock they had driven 
off since the establishment of the government of the United States over 
them, the United States would send among them a body of troops to en- 
force it. The result of the conference wa^ that the chiefs present promised 
to send word out to all the other chiefs, who, they said, would be in camp, 
to morrow at noon, to hold a council with the United States, aud have 
matters settled. 

Tlte latitude, of this eamp, by observation, is 36^ 12' 59"^ the longitude^ 
108^5(y45'^ 

Thxrteenih campi August 31. — To-day, about noon, at our last camp,, 
three Navajo chiefs appeared in council — ^Narbona, Jose Largo, and Ar- 
chulette — when something like the following colloquy took place, the 
interpreter, Mr. Conkling, of Santa Fe, delivering the several points .>m- 
olimy as they were expressed by Colonel Washington and Mr. Calhoun; 

Cobmel Washington. Tell them that I wish tl^m to go to Chelly> so 
that a treaty may he made with the whole nation* 

Tell them the treaty I wish to make with them is to establish the con- 
diUous they jvomised yesterday to comply with. 
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Tell them the treaty I propose to make with them will be based npoa 
the demands I have already made; and •the object, in addition^ will bem 
permanent peace. 

Mr, GalhAun. Tell them they are lawftiUy in the jurisdicdon of the 
United States, and theymust respect that jurisdictioa. 

IfUerpreter. They say they understand it. 

Mr, Calhoun, Tell them that, after the treaty is made, their friends will 
be the friends of the United States, and their enemies the enemies of the 
United States. 

Tell them, when any difficulty occurs between them and any other na- 
tion, by appealing to the United States they may get redress. 

Are tliey willing to be at peace with all the friends of the United Slates? 

Interpreter. They say. they are willing. ^ 

Mr. Qdhoun, Tell them that, by the treatyn^rhich it is proposed to make 
with them, all trade between themselves and other nadons will be recog- 
nised as under regulations to be prescribed by the United States. 

Colonel Washingiofi. And the object of this is to prevent their bdng 
imposed upon by bad men. 

Interpreter. They understand it, and are content. 

Mr. Calhoun. Tell them, if any wrong is done them by a cid^en of 
the United States, or by a Mexican, he or they shall bepunished by the 
United States as if the wrong had been done by a citizen of the Unified 
States, and on a citizen of the United States. 

htterpreter. They say they understand it, and it is all right. 

Mr. Calhoun. That the people of the United States shall go la and out 
of their country without molestation, under such regulations as shall be 
prescribed by. the United States. 

Interpreter. They say, very well. 

Mr. CcUhoun. Tell them that, by this treaty, the government of the 
United States are to be recognised as having the right to establish military 
posts in their country wherever they may think it necessary, in order to 
the protection of them and their rights. 

That the government of the United States claim the ,right to have their 
boundaries fixed and marked, so as to prevent any misunderstanding on 
this point between them and their neighbors. 

Interpreter. They say they are very glad. 

Mr. Calhoun. For and in consideration of all this, and a faithful 
performance of the treaty, the government of the United States will, from 
time to time, make them presents, such as axes, hoes, and' other farming 
utensils, blankets, dte. 

Interpreter. They say it is all right. 

The several points of the proposed treaty having been explained to the 
chiefs to their satisfaction, Narbona, the head chief, and Jose Largo, both 
very aged — the former about eighty, and the latter about seventy — volun- 
tarily signed powers of attorney, by which full authority was granted to 
Armijo and Pedro Jos^, two younger chiefe, to act for them at Chelly in 
the proposed council, in the same manner and to the same extent as they 
would do were they present. 

The council breaking up, Sandoval harangued some twoor three hundred 
Navajos, ranged before him on horseback — the object, as it occurred to me, 
being to explain to them the views and purposes of the government of the 
United States. Sandoval himself habitea in his gorgeously-coiojced dress, 
and all the Navajos as gorgeously decked in r^, blue^ and white^ with 
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rifle erect in band, the spectacle v/m veiy imposing. But soon fperciexred 
there was likely to be some more serious work than mere talking. It ap« 
pears that it was ascertained very satisfactorily that there was then among 
the horses in the possession of the Navies present one which belonged 
to a Mexiean, a member of Colonel Washington's command. The 
colonel, particularly as the possessor of it acknowledged it to be stolen, 
demanded its immediate restoration. The Navsyos demurred. He then 
told them that, unless they restored it immed lately ^ they would be fired 
into. They replied that the man in whose possession the horse was had 
fled. Colonel Washington then directed Lieutenant Tores to siezeone in 
reprisal. The Navajos, immediately perceiving it> scampered off at the 
top of their speed. The guard present were then ordered to fire upon 
them — the result of which was, that their head chief, Narbona, was shot 
dead on the spot, and six others (as the Navajos subsequently told us) 
were mortally wounded. Major Peck also threw among them, very 
handsomely — much to their terror, when they were afar ofl^ and thought 
they could with safety relax their flight — «a couple of round shot. (See plate 
31 for a sketch of Nabona, taken just before bis death — the scourge of 
the Mexicans, doubtless, for tlie last hsdf century.) 

These peoprfe evidently gave signs ef being tricky and unreliable, and 
probably never will be chastened into perfect subjection uniil troops arB 
stationed trnmeiUateiff among them. 

They had, pluvious to the aflray, during the day, brought in about one 
hundred head of sheep, and four horses and mules; and immediately after 
it, some thirty or forty more head of sheep^ were driven in by the troops. 

It is to be regretted that, in the hurry-skurry movement of the enemy, 
some of the pack animals, which were at the time ready to accompany the 
troops to the next camping ground, should have been frightened off. 

Immediately after the affair alluded to, at about 5 p. m., the command 
resumed the line of march. We had not proceeded more than a mile be- 
fore a Navajo appeared ah^d of us, as if anxious to hold a parley. Mr. 
Conkling was sent forward to see what he wanted. He said he wished to 
t2ilk to the commanding officer. Colonel Washington told him to come 
forward. He did so; and, with tears in his eyes, (1 do not know how 
easily these fellows may cry,) he said he did not wish to live any longer 
among these ppople; that he wanted peace; that he was related to Sando- 
val, and wished to convey his mother to Sandoval's people,* among whom 
he desired to live. The colonel told him to go home and keep the peace; 
that he was at hberty to convey away his mother. 

Our march this afternoon was only 4.32 miles. The soil of the valley 
we have been threading for the last two days, it occurs to me, is (a great 
deal of it) good, and could doubtless be cultivated much more extensively 
than it is. 

General ekaracterofthe country traversed east of the Sierra de Tumecha. 

And now, as we shall commence the ascent tomorrow of the Sierra de 
Tumecho J which traversed, according to the report of one of the guides, is 
to introduce us into a more fertile region, the opportunity seems to. be a 

•Sftndoval ia the recnpilecd chief of a small ntimber of f(ieT.dly NavBJoa, living near Cebo- 
«ia, on the head* waten uf tht Stn Joe& (See map.) 
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favorable cue fer smnming up, in tmcff^n^al tnew, the seveial charac- 
teristics of the country we have been passing through since weleft Santa Pc. 

The geological features of the country have been, from Santa Fe tolhe 
Rio Jeniez, an intermixture of primary and secondary mountaios, and 
mesa of table heights — the latter for the most part being overlaid with 
basaltic trap. From the valley, of the Rio de Jemez to where we now are, 
(or to the Sierra de Tumecha,).the formation is entirely of a secondary 
character, the Superior rocks being generally finely (in contradistinction 
to coarse grained) argillo- arenaceous — in a ^w localities exposing out- 
crops of massive gypsum, selenitic gypsum being found pervading, but 
sparingly, and bituminous coal,> but of an impure, slaty character, charac- 
terizii)g almost continuously this whole aection. And , commensurate with 
this section, arroyos^ canofis, mefiosy with their well-defined crests and 
escarpments; plateau and hemispherical mounds, intermitting dirty, clay- 
colored rills, dignified with the name of rios, (rivers;) and an all-pervt- 
ding dull, yellow, dirty, buff-colored soil, — have, in their respective mag- 
nitudes and relations, characterized, the face of the landscape. 

In regard to the fertility or productive qualities of the soil for the whole 
area traversed this side of Santa Fe, saving the inconsiderable exceptions 
which have from time to time been noted in my journal, the country is 
one extended, nakedy barren waste, sparsely covered with cedar and pine 
of a scrub growth, and thickly sprinkled with the wild sage, or arteniisia, 
the color of the domestic sage, suggesting very appropriately the dead, 
lifeless color of the wild. 

Our camp for the night is on a very small irill of good water, in the vi- 
cinity of some cornfields, whence, on account of the absence of pasture, we 
are obliged to draw pur forage. 

A party of Mexicans and Pueblo Indians, who, under the command of 
Major Kendrick, assisted by Captain Dodge, left camp this morning to 
reconnoitre the pass of the Tumecha mountains, are still out; and some 
fears are entertained lest, on account of, their being ignorant of the affi^ 
this afternoon, they may be surprised, and possibly be taken^ at a disad- 
vantage. Sandoval and a party of Mexicans started off this evening to 
meet them and direct them to camp. 

Fhurteetith camp, September 1. — Major Kendrick got in with a portion 
of his narty late last evening, the horses of the Pueblo Indians being too 
. much Droicen down to permit them to return with hin^i. We all have 
some apprehension lest their ignorance of our present relatione with the 
Navajos may unwittingly lead them to give the enemy an advantage over 
them. 

Major Kendrick reports that the Navajo guide who accompanied him 
was called aside on the way by another Navajo, and doubtless informed 
of the affair of yesterday. He thinks he must have been made acquainted 
with it; for on two occasions he endeavored to lead the major and his 
command aside, to give battle to a bear, which, he said, another Na- 
vajo had at bay, aside of the route. The major, however, was not to be 
diverted from his course; and probably it is very well he w,as not, for, the 
guide making his escape soon after, the chances were that his object was lo 
• lead them into ati ambush. 

The major knew nothing of the commencement of hostilities till hear* 
rived in camp. And, what liked to have proved a very serious affair, he 
and his party, last night, whilst approaching tlie camp> were fired upoa 
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by the Mexican picliet- guard. Captain Dodge was ^ near one of these 
valiant fellows as to become unhorsed by his animal suddenly starting aside 
from the flash of the feHow 's musket ; and ^ what was still more unaccceptable^ 
a ball came whizzing by him nearer than he had ever had one before; and^ 
to cap the climax, he afterwards learned that the shot had been made by 
one of his own company, who happened to be on guard! A soldier was also 
thrown from his horse for the same cause; and the guide^ Carravahal^ had 
his arm grazed by a ball. This vigilant Mexican guard, it seems, had 
mistaken the major and his party for a body of the enemy!. Twice last 
evenings they gave a talse alarAi! 

The troops decamped at 7 a. m. — our course west of south, and the 
route commencing the ascent of the Tumecha mountains. One mile and 
a half ftom camp, we came to a very steep hill, probably about seventy 
or eighty feel high. The artillery, to overcome this, had to be unlimbered, 
and all hands were' required at the bricoles. The slope of the hill ap- 
proaching quite nearly the vertical, it would seem that no obstacle, no matter 
how steep, can obstruct the passage of artillery, where, wit(i adequate human 
power, and sufficiently strong bncoles, there is present in the officers com- 
manding (as there was here) the necessary energy to isecure success. 
A mile nirther, we crossed an arroyOy coming in from the mountain, from 
the bank^of Which bituminous coal, apparently of an excellent quality, 
exists, in beds of from two to three feet in thickness, with ai^illaceous 
shale intervening. 

About 10 o'clock, the command was cheered with the sight of Hosta 
and Sandoval/ returning with the Pueblo Indiand) who had not been able 
to get into camp last night. They were received with cheers, and Hosta — 
the handsome, m^nanimous Hosta, apparently unconscious of anything 
distinguishing about him — was greeted with a most cordial welcome. (See 
him, in his war costume, in plate 4.) They reported that three of their 
mules had been stolen by the enemy, but no attack 'had been made upon 
them. 

Scarcely had'the Pueblos joined us, before a douple of the enemy showed 
themselves, a great distance off, to our front, and, in the peculiar fear- 
reaching tone of the Swiss mountain peasant, in which the Navajos seem 
to be proficie/2ts, they made known to us that they wished to have a talk 
with Sandoval. Sandoval, with Mr. Collins, approaching them, one of 
them said it was to be r^retted that, for so trifling a thing as a horsie,' so. 
much damage had been aone; that by it they had lost one of their great- 
est warriors, (Narbona;) that the (>eople wanted peace; and that they 
would come in to-day or to-morrow to obtain it. He further remarked 
that, in the affair of yesterday, he had had a relative shot in the thigh, 
who might probably die from the wound. 

The road to-day up the slope of the Sierra de Tumecha has been 
very rocky. A few Navajo huts have been seen. These huts are of coni* 
cal shape, about eight feet high, ^ghteen feet in diameter at base, and 
constructed of poles, wirichj laid against each other at the apex, are spread 
out to the reqmred diameter at the base> the whole being covered with 
bark or brush and mud. Yellow pine, about eighty feet high, and twelve 
feet in circumference at the trunk, as ai^o some scrub oak — the first we* 
have seen — ^grow along the route. ' 

Flankers were thrown out to day on either side, to flu^h any way-lay- 
^ that might be along the route. Our day's march has been about tea 
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miles. Our encampment is near a pond of excellent water, margined 
with fine^rass, and being shaded by some noble pmes; and a very pretty 
wide spreading oak adding its variety to the landscape: the combination 
makes up the most refreshing picture we ha^^ seen during the expeditioiL 
This camp is found to be in latitude 36® 7' 42"; in longitude lOSP 
64' 16". 

Fyteenih campj September 2.-— A sentinel fired during the night at an 
Indian, as he sayss, prowling about camp on horseback. The troops re- 
sumed the march at 7 a. m. — the general course west of south. Three 
miles on the route, we passed on our right a fine pond of water, bordered 
by a margin of good grass. A mile* further brought us to a small stream- 
lot, which, taking its rise in the pass of the mountain, flows eastvrardlj, 
doubtless to join the Riode Tumecha. At this stream the troops were 
commanded to halt, in order to make the proper preparations forasuccesa- 
fui passage through the gorge or gate of the mountain. 

Major Kendrick, who, day before yesterday,' with a party, had recoa- 
noitered the pass, having represented it as being very difficult, both on a^ 
count of the obstacles in the way to the passage of artillery and the com- 
manding heights on either side of it, it was believed that here, if any- 
where, the enemy would, in a body, make a stand to dispute our advance. 
The artillery were accordingly placed in a position to cover the passageof 
our troops; and forty Pueblos^ under their elected chief Ow-te-way (see 
plate 13,) Captain Dodge voluntarily ofiering to lead them, weJ« pushed 
forward in advance, with directions to scale and take post on the heights 
to the right of the defile. I had noticed with my reconnoitring-glass 
several of the enemy upon the heights, to the left of the -defile; and it was 
not at all improbable that they were strongly posted on the still more com- 
manding heights on the tight. The Pueblo Indians having gallanily 
gained the heights, and met no enemy, a preconcerted signal, the firing of 
a rifle, was given, to inform the commanding cototiei of the feet The in- 
fantry weje then ordered to move forward, a portion of them being at the 
same time directed to scour the more accessible heights command- 
ing the pass on the left. Soon after, the whole command was put in 
motion — the packs in the centre, and the artillery bringing op die rear. 

The p^ss at the most dangerous point we found extraordinarily fofnii- 
dable. On the north side is a wall of trap, capped with sandstone, run- 

■ ning perpendicularly up from the bottom of the defile to a height of abont 
six hundred feet; and, in addition to this, there are two others, butfinrther^ 
retooved. On tfieleftside is another height, runningup from the defile? ^^^ 
an accessible slope, to a height of probably about three hundred feet. The 
width of- the pass at this point is probably not more than fifty feet; aiw 
barely furnishes a passage-way (a sidling one at this) for the artilleiy' 
This, the most difficult portion of the pass, is j^obably about three hun- 
dred yards long. Colonel Washington informs me it is the most fornn- 
dable defile he has ever seen. The artillery were three hours in getting 
through it. In honor of the colonel commanding, I have, on my tn^Pj 
called it Pass Washington. (See plate 46 for a view of it, looking ba^^) 
The narrow portion of the pass got through, it immediately exgiosDd^^ 

* one of at)out a quarter of a mile in breadth, and whieb, fiir this cooatry; 
is of extraordinary beauty. The soil he» » of a very rich quality. The 
pines are tall and large^the grass loxmiMf^ aoid tfie surface 6f the grottOQ} 
whiol^ is sweetly undulating, is covered with a proftision of the most 
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beautiful and delicate floweis — the wild rof e^ the first I have seen 'during 
the expedition; being amohgthem. A stream of piire^ yrholesome water, 
trickling abng through this so^ne, westward, adds its beauty , to the 'pic- 
ture. It is in the midst of a landscape like this, about three-fourths of a 
mile from the narrowest portion of the gorge, we are encamped. 

The rocks about the pass are at base a dark green trap, overlaid by sand- 
stone. A late work, entitled^'Doniphan's Expedition," represents the 
Sierra de Tumecha as ^^the. grandest of moimtains^ consisting of large 
masses of granite piled on granite, and penetrating into the region of clouds 
and permanent snows. ' '* . In crossing the ridge, we discovered no granite ; 
and neither- vemotely, when observing the heights from the plains, nor 
when near by them, could we perceive the slightest indications of snow. 

It is observable that troops^ attemptinj^. to ]pass the defile from the etxaf 
side of the mountain.will nnd a ^subordinate eminence, to t;he west of the 
point where it was slated the battery was established to cover the mQve- 
meut, upon which a battery could be placed which would be in effective 
range of the heights commanding, the pass on either side. 

Captain Dodge informs me that, before the Pueblos reached the heights 
they were ordered to scale, they halted on the way to receive from their 
chiefe some oiedicine from the medicine-bags which each of them carried 
about his person* This they rubbed upon their. heart, as tht^y said, (o 
make it hig and brave; and they also rubbed it on other parts of their 
bodies, and upon^their rifles, for the same purpose. 

The distance marched io-day is .estimated at six miles. For the past 
two days, on account of the roughness of the route and consequent fear 
of damage^ the viameter has been detached from the wheel of the six- 
pounder. It was quite apparent that tlie route we have cpme is practicable 
lor "wagons only ^B as far <ms. the east base of these mountains. 

A very pretty stone, between the jasper and chalcedony, has been found 
strewed over the ground at this and.our last encampment. A grizzly bear, it is 
reported, -has been seen qeai our present camp. The whole command has 
been in the meet buoyant spirits ever since . we commenced the ascent of 
the Sierra de Tumecba-r-the air, the water, and the soenery all doubtlessly 
contributing their joint influence. , 

Sixteenth camp, September^. — Carravahal representing that there yet 
lemeined a<vei7 narrow and difficult defile to pass through before we should 
be entirely extricated from the^natural defiles of the route, I was ordered 
this momjpig by the colonel commanding in advance, (thirty Pueblos and 
Lieutenant Tore^ accompanying me,) to reconnoitre the defile. AAer 
getting about half .a mile from the caiiip, we entered a gorge^ which, 
forabwt a mile, we found very narrow, and comnoanded by heights on 
either side. These heights, however, are easily accessible, and can he 
swept by troops thrown out as flankers. The yery narrowest portion of the 
gorge extends only for about one-third of a mile. The artillery were 
detained here, on account of obstacles, three-quarters of an hour, and also 
slightly in crossing the Rio iVe^ii, which ibey did twice subsequentty. 
This str^ara> which is the one s^okeaof as passing through our camp of 
yesterday, and taking Ha jrise in t3ae pass, is a beautiful mountain brook, 
and, coursing genen^y south of weat, piobably runs mto the Cafion de 
Chelly. 
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The gorge we found to-day, as yesterday, surpaseingly beautifiil. Pri- 
mary mountain heights extend on either hand for the first three miles, and 
then the secondary commence. Pouf miles further, the gorge expands 
indefinitely to the right and Left, the greatest elevation of the heights on 
either side being probably about eight hundred feet. 

The soil of the valley of the Rio- Negro, is exceedingly rich. Amon? 
the st/lvctj I noticed towering pines and firs, also the oak, the aspen, and 
the willow; and bordering the stream was a great variety of shrubbery, the 
hop vine; loaded with its fruit, being iutettwined among them. Flowers 
of rich profusion, and of every hue and delicacy, were also constantly 
before the eye — upwards of ninety varieties having been picked up since 
we entered the gorge yesterday* Indeed, we are all in hopes that, yester- 
day and to-day, we have been having an earnest of what we may yet 
behold in this part of th^ world-^a rich, well-timbered j and sufficiently- 
watered country, a thing 1 have not seen since' I kfi the confines of the 
United States, 

Our march to-d^y is estimated at twelve miles, and we are encamped 
upon the Sieneguilla Chicita, (Little Meadow^) near'the Rib N^;to, a locality 
which furnishes good water and grass; and near at haladisan aboodance 
of the artemisiay which answers very well for fuel." For a view of the 
Sieneguilla firom the west face of the mouulain, see plate 46. Its soil is 
very rich. 

C^rravahal informs me that the' governor of New Meicico, tsome yean 
since, ^attempted to make his way into ihe Navajo country through the pass 
we have bpen threading, and was driven back.' . 

Gregg also, in his ^^(Jommerce of the Prairies," probably refeii lo the 
43ame pass in the following passage: 

^'Towards the close of 1835, a volunteer corps, which most of the lead- 
ings men in New Mexico joined, was raised for .thfe purpose of carrying 
war into the territory of the Navajos. The lattet , hearing ol. their approach, 
and anxious no doubt to save them the trouble of solonga jonmey, mas- 
tered a select baud of their warriors, who weiit forth to intercept the inva- 
ders in a mountain pass, where they lay concealed in an ambuscade. 
The valiant Qorps, utterly unconscious of the reception that awaited them, 
soon came jogging along, in scattered .groups, indulging in every kind of 
boisterous mirth; when the war-whoop, lOud and shrilly followed by 
several shots, threw them all into a state of speechless donstemation. 
Some tumbled off their horses with fright; others fired Their muskets at 
random; a terrific panic had seized everybody; and some minutes elapsed 
before they could recover their senses sufficiently to betake themselves to 
their heels. Two or three persons were killed in this ridiculous engage- 
nient — the most conspicuous of whom was a Captain Hinofos, who com- 
irianded the regular troops, "-^(Pages 288, 289.) 

Hosta, to-day, has been trating us again with some more c^ his tradi- 
tionary lore. The French (so he saya) once attempted to* subdtie the 
aboriginal Mexicans, and failed- The Spaniards then' came, and succeeded. 
The latter began to brag of their guns, by which they had accomplished 
the conquest. - Alonteeuma, hearing of it, said they had no reason to do 
this^ for he could bring a bigger gun than they could. <*^Why, what can 
your gun do?" remarked he to the Spaniards. '<It can make a hole 
through a tree," was the reply, "Well," says Moate5Eum&, "mine can 
split a tree ftom top to bottom. Mow, show me what yours can do ?" So 
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the Spaniards shot at a tree and made a hole in it. Montezuma, seeing 
this, then called down his thunder from th6 clouds and shivered it from 
(op to bottom! 

A series of astronomical observations make the latitude of this camp 
36° 2' 7"; its longitude, 109«> 6' 45". 

Seventeefith camp^ September 4. — The weather, during the nights, ever 
since we left the Puerco, has been quite cold; during the day, on the con- 
trary, it has been generally pleasantly warm — occasionally very warm. 

Four Navajos had a talk with Sandoval outside the line of sentinels 
this morning. Subsequently, four more came to the conference. They 
all, however, being unimportant men, nothing came out of it. 

Our route to-day, more winding than usual, has been generally west of 
north. The distance marched was 13.43 miles. For the j&rst half of the 
distance, the Sierra Rayada was immediately on our left; and throughout 
the whole of it, the Sierra de Sierteguitla was immediately on our right. 
These mountains are of a basaltic trap character, in some instances 
resembling very much the palisades on the Hudson river. This trap is 
apparently the effect of protrusion, rather than of overflow, and is more 
irregular in its outlines than that I have already noticed as characterizing 
tlie country west of the Rio de Jemez. 

At about six miles from our last camp, immediately on the right of the 
road, 1 observed a well-marked dike of trap rock, its course being north o 
east and it leaning slightly towards the north. Itexhibits itself in an outcrop 
of detatched blades, some of them being from thirty to forty feet above 
the plain, and about three feet thick. (See sketch in plate 47.) The soil 
from which it projects is of a reddish argillaceous character. This out- 
crop, it is obvious, must have been the effect of protrusion from below, 
and at a time when there were rocks against it to prevent an overflow; 
and these adjacent formations must since have been either decomposed or 
have sunk. 

About half a mile fiirther, we crossed a shallow stream of very good 
water, running southwestwardly, good grazing being apparent along it. ' 
Seven and a half miles from our last camp, we passed on our left a very 
rich field of wheat, the stalks averaging five and a half feet high, the 
heads very full, and the grains plump and large. A mile and a half fur- 
ther, another streamlet comes in from the northeast and crosses the route. 
I noticed, also, in the vicinity of this stream, some good grazing. 

Ten miles from our last camp, we met a very steep rocky ascent of 
about fifty feet in altitude, where the men had to assist at the guns. A 
mile further brought us to the Sieneguilla de Jvanita^ (Little John's 
Meadow,) the soil of which, of considerable area, and of a rich mellow 
calcareo-argillaceous character, looks as if it might produce well. Lig- 
neous petrifactions, and carbonate of lime, in lamellar pieces, of a satin 
aspect, in fracture, probably the result of tufaceous deposite, lie scattered 
over the surface. I noticed, also, a great deal of horse ordure lying about, 
it indicating that the Sieneguilla is a favorite resort tor these animals. 
Running through the ^iene^illa, in a southerly direction, and probably 
ia the Canon de Chelly, is the Rw de JuanitOy a stream, of a sandy bot- 
tom, fifty feet wide, and of a few inches in depth, upon which we are^ 
encamped . The water of this stream, which is probably constant, is good ; 
and the neighborhood furnishes proper grass and fuel. 

The ayha^ to-day, has been the large yellow pine and the pinon-— wiU 
Ex.— 7 
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lows fKn^ing, in places^ the stieams. Signs of laiige drovea pf sheep have 
been noticed. Ptairie dog towns, and rattlesnakes, their copcomitants, 
though not so common as on the great plains intennediate between the 
United States and this country, are occasionally to be met with. Just 
before reaching camp, we crossed a well-beaten Navajo trail, running north 
and south. 

It is very interesting to see the picket-guard, composed entirely of 
Pueblos y gathered around the commanding officer's tent every evening, to 
receive from him their instructions for the night. Habited as they aie, 
with their blankets thrown around them, their white turbans (assumed to 
distinguish them from theenemy,who generally wear rec{) encircling their 
heads, their rifles lying in their arms, or their bows and quivers slung to 
their backs, their attitude that of respectful attention, they present a gioap 
of a very interesting character. These people possess a great deal of na- 
tive ease and dignity; and in their calm, reflective countenances, I think 
I can perceive a latent energy and power, which it requires only a proper 
political and social condition to develop and make useful. 

Some more Navajos (uninfluential men) have had a talk this aftemooo 
with Sandoval, outside the line of sentinels. The word is, as usual, that 
they want peace; but the official persons, the chiefs, not presenting them- 
selves to obtain it, the colonel commanding is determined to push on to 
Chelly, the heart of their country, and dictate the terms there. Besides^ 
according to his original design, he is anxious to meet Captain Ker, who, 
with his command, from information obtained from achiefat the last coun- 
cil, he is disposed to think must have pushed on to that place. 

The resulting latitude of this camp, from a series oi observations; is 
36° l(y 36"; the longitude, 109^ 12' 16". 

Eighteenth carnpj September 6. — ^This morning, a party, composed oi 
Colonel Washington, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Collins, Major K!eudrick, lieu- 
tenant Dickerson, the two brothers Kern, and myself, visited the bead of 
the renowned Canon of Ohelly, lying southwest aboi^t five miles distant 
firom our last camp. This canon has been for a long time of distinguished 
reputation among the Mexicans, on account of its great depth and impieg- 
nability — ^the latter being not more due to its inaccessibility than to the 
fert which it is said to contain. This fort, according to Carravahal, is so 
liigh as to require fifteen ladders to scale it, seven of which , as he savs, 
*on one occasion, he ascended, but, not being permitted to go higher, he did 
aiot see the top of it. 

On reaching the canon, we found it to more than meet our expectation^^ 
:«edeep did it appear, so precipitous its rocks, and so beautiful and regular 
the stratification. Its piobable depth I estimate at about eight hundred 
.ieeL At its bottom a stream of water could be seen winding its way along 
it, tbe great depth causing it to appear like a mere riband. (See sketch in 
.plate 48.) 

As &r as time would permit an examination, for a depth of about three 
hundxed feet — I could descend no further, on account of the wall becomii)£ 
'Vertical — the formation appeared to be sandstone, horizontally stratified 
with drift conglomerate. At this depth I found protruding horizontally 
-firom the wall, its end only sticking out, a petrified tree of about a foot in 
'diameter, a fi^gment of which I broke off as a specimen. How did this 
4ree get there ? I also picked up at this point, upon the shelf on which I 
was standing, a species of iron ore, probably red hemalite. The colonel 
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conmmndiog recnrning to camp> after a cursory look at the cafion, in ord 
to put the troops in motion for the day's march, I had not the time necc 
saiy to make the full examination which I would have liked* I saw^ hoi 
fver^ enough to assure me that this canon is not more worthy of the atte 
tinn of the lover of natuire than it is of the mineralogist and geologic 
The whole party returned to camp greatly |4eased with this offset ezcu 
sion, and promise themselves still greater delight when, on their reachii 
the mouth of the canon, they will have more time to examine it. 

In consequence of the excursion this morning, the troops did not mo 
till about 9. Our course for the day wbs generally west of north. T\ 
and a half miles from our last camp> we passed on our right a cylindric 
mass of trap rock protruding from the summit of the mountain ridge, tl 
outcrop being probably as much as one hundred and fifty feet high. Th 
singular landmark was seen yesterday before reaching camp. Two and 
halt miles further can be seen, also, immediately on the right of the n>a 
a dike of trap rock ranging very nearly east and west, its eastern termini 
of the form of a semi-conicS abutment, about five hundred feet in protrusi( 
from the plain below. A portion of this dike is perfectly columnar in i 
details. 

Five and a half miles on our route, we reached the brow of a valb 
running generally north and south, it being apparently hemmed in at tl 
north, nearest to us, by a range of secondary mountains, and further c 
by mesa heights. The former are of rounded form, and, on account 
their white ground being sprinkled with the evergreen cedar, have 
motley aspect. The latter present a beautiful &cade-like appearance, ai 
are of a deep red color. The intervening valley, on account of the cops 
like character of its wylva, in contrast with the barren wastes which v 
traversed on the east side of the Ti^mecha ridge, was very refreshing to u 

Having maiched 7.39 miles, we came to the creek upon which we a 
encamped. This creek is a clear stream of^good water, ten feet wide I 
half afoot deep, couraing west of south, over a clean and pebbly bottor 
and presentiqg here and there rapids and cascades as delightful to the e] 
as they are rare in the country. Upon its margin we find a sufficiency 
glass tor our animals. 

The road to-day has been generally good, there havingbeen but two ste( 
hills, which detained the artillery but a short while. The soil has bei 
of an argillaceous character, and in the valleys always appeared to be fc 
tile; the timber, which has been pine and cedar, of a large growth; 
few large oaks were also seen. The artemisiay as usual, has been tl 
chief, and almost the only, plant, especially upon the uplands. 

Twenty-five Mexicans were sent out this afternoon to examine, wi 
Carravahal, the river ahead for a few noiles. They had not i»oceeded, hoi 
ever, more than a mile, when, seeing three or four of the enemy, the 
hearts failed them, and they returned to camp. Some Pueblos were th< 
added to the party, and the whole put under the charge of Lieutenai 
Tores. The party returned at about dusk, and report the road good f 
eightmiles, excepting one steep hill, which, however, LieutenantT. thini 
practicable. 

Ninsieenih camp, Ckelfy, September 6. — ^The troops decamped at 
this morning — an hour earlier than usual, on account of an anticipate 
loDg march without water. Our route, though curving considerabl 
towards the north, has beim generally a little aouth of wett. 
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At the respective distances of six and a half, twelve^ thirteen, thirteen 
and a half^ sixteen and a half, sixteen and three-quarters, and eighteen 
miles, we crossed some deep rocky arrmfos^ the first detaining the artilkry 
three-quarters of an honr, the fourth three-quarters of an hour, and the 
last an hour. The artillery to-day have been obliged to \rork harder than 
they have done any day gince they started on the expedition. They, how- 
ever, appear to be equal to any emergency, and, though detained., at timcvS, 
necessarily, on account of difficulties, they are always sure to be getting 
silong in due time. The infantry, under Captain Sykes, firom the com- 
mencement of the march, have constantly preserved a compaci, effective 
fcrm, and have ever appeared as a unit, to be wielded by their leaders with 
precision and power. 

The country today has been rolling — almost, indeed, broken — ^belts and 
clusters of trees, and sometimes solitary ones, diversifying its face. Piiion, 
yellow pine, and cedar have been the sylva — acres of the latter occasion- 
ally being dead; the cause not obvk)us. The artemisia has been the chief 
fiorm. The cactus, which hitherto has been seen but seldom, to-day was 
more prevalent. 

When two miles on our route, looking back, a fine view presented 
itself, made up of mountains, beautifully variant in outline, prominent 
peaks here and there in the background, and, intermediate between them 
and myself, the troops — horsemen, footmen, and artillery — their arms 
glittering under the glancing rays of a morning sun, and a cloud of dust 
betokening their approach. 

A mile and a half further, some beautiful red bastion-like rocks ap- 
peared, two milesdistant, on our rigbt, capped with a whitish armorphous 
formation. Fifteen miles froih our last camp, on our right, we noticed 
'two very singular mesa formations, qne of them looking like a high 
square fort, and discovering, by the daylight which could be seen through 
it, the appearance of a tunnel running horizontally through and through. 

Though not expecting to find water along the way, thirteen and a hall 
miles from our last camp we met some, in deep pools, in a rocky arr€yo 
which we crossed. Here may be seen some singular>shaped basins and 
arches, all the efiect of the erosive influence of water upon sandstone 
formation. 

Innumerable signs of stock, principally of sheep, have been seen along 
the route; and the road we have been travelling looks as if it migl^t be one 
of the great thoroughfares of the nation. 

One of the pack animals to-day falling too far in rear of the main body 
of the command, the soldier in charge, seeing a Navajo near, and at the 
same time a dust in rear, as if made by a host of the enemy approaching, 
thought that discretion was the better part of valor, and, leaving his pack, 
fled. The force in rear, however, proving to be the Mexican cavalry j 
and Lieutenant Dickerson happening at the time to be with them, he di^ 
lected a chase afier the Navajo, who by this time had got possession o 
the pack animal, and was appropriating the contents of its pack to himself 
Lieutenant Dickerson informs me that he got five distinct shots at ih^ 
fellow with his revolver, and, though he was not able to bring him to i 
surrender, was, nevertheless, successful in causing him to leave the ani 
mal and his pack. 

It was somewhat exciting to observe, as we approached the valley c 
CheUyy the huts of the enemy, one after another, springing up into smok 
and &Lme^ and their owners scampering ofif in flight. 
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lost -after daA , jifter crossing an extenswe down or sand drift, we reached 
^r camping-ground; in the valley of Chelly ; and, much to our disappoint* 
ment, after a hard day's march of 26.45 miles, we are obliged to spend 
the night without water. The cornfields among which we are encamp^ 
foniish, however, an abundanoe of forage for the animals, and fine roast- 
ing ears for the men; but the great beverage of the soldier in his marches- 
coffee — will, in most instances, have to be dispensed with. 

NinUeenth eampy Ckeifyy ^September 7. — The fires of our camp were 
all, yesterday, at dark, from motives of military expediency, extinguished — 
a phenooienon which doubdess was not without its moral effect upon the 
«nemy, who are hovering around us.' 

This morning, a couple of Navajos — one of them a chief— were brought 
into camp by SanHoval, both of them embracing Colonel Washington audi 
Mr. Calhoun, appareatly, with a great deal of mod will. The chief, 
whose name is Mariano Martinez — habited as he was in a sky-blue- 
blanket greatcoat, apparently of American manu&cture, and not unlike 
my own; a tarpaulin hat, of rather narrow brim, and semispherical crown; 
buckskin leggins and moccasins; bow and quiver slung about him; a 
pouch and knife at-hfs'side; and possessing a sombre cast of countenance, 
which seemed lo iridicate energy and perseverance combined — ^appeared 
like a man who had naturally risen up by virtue of the energy of his 
character, and^ from the effects of a maurauding life upon a civilized com- 
munity, had become 'im{H«ssed with the jacobin look which he at the 
time discovered. (See a sketch of this chief in J^te 49.) The conver- 
satioa which passed between these chiefs and the colonel commanding 
was as follows: 

Cohnel Washingten* Who is this man? (referring to Martinez.) 

IfUerpretet. He is the principal chief of the Navajos. 

Colonel Waskingien. Tell him, when a chief wishes to talk with me, 
by making known his intentions by a white flag, he will be conducted 
safely into camp^ but that evei^body else must keep a mile off, or else be 
liable to be shot. 

Ane be and his people desirous of peace? 

bUerpreter, He says they are. 

^J^nd Washington. Tell them, if they are, they can easily obtain it 
\pf complying with the tenns of the treaty which they have made, and 
that the sooner they do comjrfy with them the better it will be for them, 
as less of their property will be wasted and destroyed. 

bUerpreier, His reply is, that they will bring in all they have stolen^ 
snd comply with the treaty. 

OoUmel Wa^hingtan. Mr. Collins, where is the list of the property to 
be restored under the treaty? 

Mr. CoUms. Here it is, sir. 

Colonel WashiHgton. Add to it that which has been stolen from us on 
the marcb^ 

Mr. CoUins. Here it is, sir, with the additions made. 

Qdond Washington. Tell the chief the stolen property which th« 
Lation is required to restore is 1,070 head of sheep, 34 head of mules, 19 
bead of horses, and 78 head of catde. 

Interpreter. The cattle, the chief says, he knows nothing about; the 
Afa^hfiss must have stolen them. 
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Oabnet Washington. TeH him that, if this should afterwaids prove to 
be trae, the cattle will be paid 'for. 

Interpreter. He says, if he cannot bring in the same cattfe, he w9 
|>ring in others to supply their place. 

Colonel WdsfiingtoH, VVlien can the chie& coKeot here lo make a tiesty 
with me? 

Interpreter. He says the day after to-morrow. 

Colonel Washington. Tell him that will do; and that, when the treaty 
is made with them, all the 'property the troops have taken, they wiQbe 
compensated for. And there was one more thhig he would say : that, if 
they now entered intb a treaty with him in good &ith, it woul^ lesolt is 
blessings upon him and his people; but if they did not^ it woutd result in 
their destruction. 

Interpreter. The chief Fq>Iies tfiat his peo|4e wUi do all he has 
promised. 

Colonel Washington. Tell him the trik is good. 

The conference ended, the chief and his atteirdaot, a Im mode Mm- 
tains J again embraced Colonel Washington and Mr. Galhottu very im- 
{Hressirely, and apparently with much endearment. * 

To day, by digging several pits five feet deep in the arreyo of the vafiey; a 
sufficient supply pf good water has been obtained for the camp. 

The latitude of this camp, by a series of astrononucal obswvalions; is 
fcund to be 36<^ y 4"; its longitude, 10y> 42' 30". 

Nineteenth camp^ CheKj/y ^ptember 9. — Early this mor&ing, a MexieaB 
eaptive, of about 30 years of age, came into camp to see the coionel com- 
manding. He represented that he was stolen by the Navajos seventeen yeais 
ago, and that he did not now widh to be restored to his^ people again. 
Indeed, he did not as much as ask about his friends, who, I am mformed^ 
aie now living at Sanra Fe— from the vicinity of which he was stolen^ 
whilst tending sheep. He is a very active, inteUigent-looktsig fellow^ and 
speaks like a native born Nava|o — bavhig all their characteristics, in dress^ 
conversation, and manners. 

Agreeably to the orders of the colonel commanding, 1 left camp at () 
o'clock this morning to make a reconnaiosance of the renowned Canon of 
Qhelly. In addition to my assistants, the two Kerns and Mr Champlior 
tfiere were in company an escort of about 60 men — Brevet Major Kesaiick 
being in command, assisted by Captain Dodge. Lieutenants Waid, Dick- 
erson, Jackson, and Brown, as also Assistant Surgeon Haihmpnd wed Mr. 
Qollins, accompanied the party. Oar course for nearly two miles, as far 
as the mouth of the canon, was east of south, and up the valley of 
Chelly. The soil of this valley, which isgenerally very sandy » is inspots 
quite fertile — on an average, a belt of probsHoIy half a mile in bleadth b^ng 
planted in com. The cane, also, 1 noticed growing very luxuriandyia 
I^acee. The whole breadth of this valley is about three miles. 

Reaching the mouth of the Cafion of Chelly, we turned to the left to go 
up it. Its escarpment walls at the mouth we found low. Its botloin, 
which in places is as little as one hundred and fifty feet wide, thiHigh 
generally as wide as three or four hundred feet, is a heavy sand. Tbe 
escarpment walls, which are a red amorphous sandstone,, are rather friable^ 
and show imperfect seams of stratification — the dip being slight; and 
towards the west. 

Proceeding up the caliony the walls gradually attain a higher altitude, 
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till, at aboat tfitee mil^ from the moiith, they b^gin to assume a sta« 

Endous appeaiBnce. Almost perfectly vertical, they look as if they had 
en chiselled by the hand of art; and occasionally cizous marks^ a 
prently the effect of the rotary attricioil of contiguous- masses^ cou 
De seen on their fiices. 

At the point mentioned, we followed up a left-hai^d branch of the 
canon — this branch being from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards widcj and the enclosing walls continuing stupendous. Two or 
three patches of com, intermingled with melons^ pumpkins^ and squashes^ 
were met with on the way. 

Half a mile up this branchy we turned to the rights up a secondary 
bremch, the width of which was rather narrow. This branch shows 
rocks, probably as high as three hundred feet, almost perfectly vertical, 
and in some Instances not discovering a seam in their feces from top to 
bottom. About half a mite up this branch, in the right-hand escarpment 
wall, is a hemispherical cave, canopied by some stupendous rocks, a small, 
cool, acceptable spring beitig sheltered by it. A few yards further, this 
branch terminates in an almost vertical wall, affording no pathway ioft 
the ascent or descent of troons. At the head of this branch I noticed two 
or three hackberry trees, ana also the strdmoniumy the first {dant of the 
kind we have seen. 

Retracing our steps to the primary branch we had left, we feUowed it 
up to its head, which we found but two or three hundred yards above 
the fork — the side wtiUs still continuing stupendous, and some fine cavee 
being visible here and there within them. I also noticed here some small 
habitations, made up of natural overhanging rock, and artificial walls, laid 
in stone and mortar — the latter forming the front portion of the dwelling. 

Having got as far up the lateral branches as we could go, and not yet 
having -seen the /amous fort, we began to believe that, in all probability, 
it would turn out to be a fable. But still we did not know what the main 
canon might yet unfold, and so we returned to explore it above the point 
or fork at which we had left it. Starting from this point, our general 
course lay about southeast by eaist. Half a mile fbrther, or three and a 
half miles from the mouth of the canon, on its left escarpment, I noticed a 
shelving-place where troops, (but not pack animals) could ascend and de- 
scend . Less than a mile mrther, I observed, upon a shelf in the left-hand 
wall, tome fifty feet above the bottom of the canon — ^unapproachable ex- 
cept by ladders, the wall below being very nearly vertical - a stnall pueblo 
min, of a style of structure similar, to all appearances, to that found in the 
rains on the Chaco. i also noticed in it a circular wall, which, in all 
probability, has been an estuf!a. The width of the canon at this point 
is probablv from two to three hundred yards wide, the bottom continuing 
sandy ana levd. And, what appears to be singular, the sides of the latenu 
walls are not only as vertical as natural walls can well be conceived to be, 
bat they are per^tly free firom a talus of debris, the usual concomitant oi 
rocks 01 this description. Does not this point ta a crack or natural fissure 
as having given origin to the caiion, rather than to aqueous agents, which, 
at least at the present period, show an utter inadequacy as a producing 
cause? 

About five miles from the mouth, we passed another collection of unin* 
habited houses, perched on a shelf in the left-hand wall. Near this place, 
ia^ bed of the canon, I noticed the ordinary Navajo hut, (a conical lodge,) 
itod close by it a peach orchard. A mile further, observing several Nava- 
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JOS, high above us» on the verge of the north wall, shouting and gestica- 
la ting as if they were very glad to see us, what was our astonishmeal 
when they commenced tripping down the almost vertical wall before them 
as nimbly and dexterously as minuet- dancers ! [ndeed , the force of gravity, 
and their descent upon a steep inclined plane, made such a kind of per- 
formance absolutely necessary to insure tneir equilibrium. All seemed to 
allow that this was one of the most wonderful feats they had ever witnessed. 

Seven miles from the mouthy we fell in with some considerable paeblo 
ruins. These ruins are on the left or north side of the caiion, a portion of 
them being situated at the foot of the escarpment wall, and the other por- 
tion upon a shelf in the wall immediately back of the other portion, soioe 
fifty feet above the bed of the canon. The wall in front of this latter por- 
tion being vertical, access to it could only have been obtained by means 
of ladders. The front of these niins measuies one hundred and Sony fire 
feet, and their depth forty five. The style of structure is similar to that of 
the pueblos found on tne Chaco — the building material being of smaU, 
thin sandstones, from two to four inches thick, imbedded in mud mortar, 
and chinked in the facade with smaller stones. The present height oi its 
walls is about eighteen feet. Its rooms are exceedingly small, and the 
windo\v:s only a foot square. One circular estuffa was all that was risi- 
ble. For a sketch of these ruins, with the stupendous rocks in rear and 
overhanging them, see plate 53; and for a sketch of the pottery picked up 
about them, see plate 54. 

Half a mile above these ruins, in a re-entering angle of the canon, on 
its left side, are a peach orchard and some Navajo lodges. Proceeding still 
further up the canon, the walls, which yet preserve their red sandstone 
character, but which have increased in tne magnificence of their propor* 
tions, at intervals f resent facades hundreds of feet in length, and tlireeor 
four hundred in height, and which are beautifully smooth and vertical. 
These walls look as if they had been erected by the hand of art— ihe 
blocks of stone composing them not unfrequently discovering a length io 
the wall of hundreds of feet, and a thickness of as much as ten feet, and 
laid with as much precision, and showing as handsome aiid well-poiBted 
and regular horizontal joints, as can be been in tlie custom-house of the 
city of New York. 

About eight miles from the mouth oi the canon, a small rill, which be- 
low this point had lost itself in the sandy bottom of the canon, appears 
above ground; and about five hundred yards further, on the rigbt-hand 
side, is a lateral caiion, in which we saw another peach orchard. 

Having ascended the canon nine and a half miles, the horses of the 
Pueblos in company with us not being strong enough forafurther explora- 
tion, there being no prospect of our seeing the much-talked-of /^re^dtoor fort 
of the Navajos, which had all along been represented to us as being near the 
mouth of the canon, and the reconnaissance having already been con- 
ducted further than Colonel Washington had anticipated would be found 
necessary, the expedition returned to camp, highly delighted with what 
they had seen. We found, however, the further we ascended it, the 
greater became the altitudeof its enclosing walls — this altitude, at our point 
of returning, being (as I ascertained by an indirect measurement) five hun- 
dred and two feet. The length of the caiion is probably about twenty fire 
miles. Its average width, as far as we ascended it, may be estimated 
at two hundred yards. For a view of the caiion, as seen from thelat* 
•0ral branch eight miles above its mouth, see i^te 55« 
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Both in going np and returning throuj^h the canon, groups of Navajos 
and single persons were seen by us, high above our heads, gazing upon 
us from its walls. A fellow upon horseback, relieved as he was sharply 
against the sky, and scanning us from his elevation, appeared particu- 
larly picturesque. Whenever we met them An the canon, they appeared 
very friendly — the principal chief, Martinez, joining and accompanying us 
in our exploration, and the proprietors of the peach orchards bringing out 
blanket-loads of the fruit (at best but of ordinary quality) for distribution 
among the troops. Indeed, the chief admonished his people, as they 
stood gazing upon us from the heights above, to go to ti^eir homes and 
give us no trouble. 

I noticed the cross, the usual emblem of the Roman Catholic faith, stuck 
up but in one instance in the caSion; and this is the only one I have seen 
in the Navajo country. 

Should it ever be necessary to send troops up this caiion, no obstruction 
would be found to prevent the passage of artillery along its bottom. And 
should it at the same time, which is not at all unlikely, be necessary that 
a force should skirt the heights above to drive off assailants from that 
quarter, the south bank should be preferred, because less interrupted by 
lateral branch canons. 

The mystery of the Canon of Chelly is now, in all probability, solved. 
This canon is, indeed, a wonderful exhibition of nature, and will al- 
ways command the admiration of its votaries, as it will the attention of 
geologists. But the hitherto-entertained notion that it contained a high 
insulated plateau fort near its mouth, to which the Navajos resorted in 
times of danger, is exploded. That they may have had heights upon the 
side walls of the canon, to scale which would require a series of fourteen 
ladders, is indeed probable; for it would require more than this number to 
surmount the height we measured. 

I did expect, in ascending the caiion, to find that the Navajos bad other 
and bener habitations than the conical pole, brush, and mud lodge which, 
up to this time, we had only seen. But none other than these, excepting 
ruined ones, the origin of which they say they know nothing about, did 
we notice. Indeed^ a Mexican who is a member of the command^ and 
who was a captive among them, says they have no other habitation. In 
the summer, he informs us, they live wherever the cornfields and stock 
are. In the winter, they take to the mountains, where they can getplehty 
of wood. As yet, we have not met a single village of them — it appearing 
to be their habit to live scatteringly, wherever they can find a spot to 
plant corn or graze stock. The necessity of living more densely, probably, 
has notheretofbre existed, from the feeling which they doubtless have had 
up to this period that the inaccessibility of their country was a sufficient 
barrier to the intrusion of an enemy. 

It seems anomalous to me that a nation living in such miserably-con* 
stnicted mud lodges should, at the same time, be capable of making, prob* 
ably, the best blankets in the world! 

Gregg, in introducing his remarks relative to their skill in this kind of 
manufacture, holds the following language; 

''They (the Navajos) reside in the main range of the Cordilleras, one 
hundred and fifty to two- hundred miles west ol Santa Pe, on the waters 
of Rio Colorado of California, not far from the region, according to his- 
toriaus, firom whence* the Aztecs emigrated to Mexico; and there are 

Quiay reasons to suppose them direct descendants fipom the remnant^ 
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which remained in the north, of this cdetirated nation of antiqtiity. Al- 
though they live in rude jacaleSy somewhat lesembliog the wigwams oi 
die Pawnees, yet, from time immemorial, they have excelled all others in 
their original manufactures ; and, as well as the Moquies, they are still distin- 
guished for some exquisite styles of cotton textures, and display consid- 
erable ingenuity in embroidering with feathers, the skins of animals, ac- 
cording to their primitive practice. They now, also, manufiicture a sin- 
.gular species of blanket, known as the Sarape Navajo, which is of so close 
and dense a texture that it will frequently hold water almost equd to 
gum-elastic cloth. It is therefore highly prized for protection against the 
rains. Some of the finer qualities are often sold among tfie Mexicans 
as high as fifty or sixty dollars each." * • 

As regards the hypothesis which Gregg advances in the above, diat the 
Navajos are the direct descendants of the Aztecs, it is possible they may 
be. But if, as is likely, and as Gregg also supposes, this ancient people 
once inhabited the pueblos, now in ruins, on the Chaco, how is it that 
they have retrograded in civili^tion in respect to their habitatioBs^ when 
they have preserved it in their mafiu&ctures? 

1 know of but two ways to account for it. Either tfie Navajos are de- 
scended from a cognate stock, frwr to that which built the Chaco pueblos, 
which stock lived, as the NavsQos do now, in lodgeis-^and this agrees with 
the tradition given by Sandovalf — or, in process of time, the cultivable and 
pastoral portion of the country becoming more and more reduced in area, 
and scattered in locality, the people of necessity became correspondingly 
scattered and locomotive, and thus gradually adopted the habitation most 
suitable for such a state of things — ^the lodge they now inhabit. 

In regard to the manufacture of cotim, fabrics, in which, according to 
Gregg, they excel, we observed no evidences at all of this species of man- 
ufacture among them, nor any signs of the domestic culture of the plant 
from which, rather than from a foreign source, they would be most likely 
to draw the raw material.J 

In regard to the manufacture ofj9fomtirg'e,or feather-work, they certainly 
display a greater fondness for decorations of this sort than any Indians 
we have seen; but, though they exhibit taste in the selection and disposi> 
lion of this kind of ornament about their persons, I 'saw no exhibition of 
it in the way of embroidery. 

In respect to the population of the Navajo natioir, it has been impossible 
$>r me to arrive at anything like an approximation of it. Indeed, if the 
few we have seen bear a proper proportion to the whole number contained 
in the country, the extent of this popularion has been greatly exaggerated. 
But I prefer to believe that, as a nation, they live.much scattered, and that 
those through whose precincts we have passed have studiously avoided 
lis. All things considered, then, I would estimate the population from 
eight thousand to ten thousand souls: this last number is Gregg's estimate. 

As remrds their stock, so far as I could observe, and from what the re- 
claimed Mexican captive before referred to has told me, I should say that 
it consisted mainly of sheep and horses-— mules and cattle forming but an 
* ■ - - 

* CofflfDcrca of the Prairies, vol I^ pages S85 and 286. 

1 «^}ile, Augaat 28.— DiaeoBBion of im origin of the Ghac* raiiM. 

\ Since writiqg the above, on inquiry, I Ie«rD fh>in SeiSor Vigil, 9eor«tarv of tho~pit>Tii»e»| 
that the Navajos (he has been in their country) formerly manufactured a'few cotton ikbrios 
from the raw 'material, which they were in the habit of imponinir from Santa Fe nd other 
pkMsea; t>ui thatihi* w^meikM manufiirtiTO h— aow •imorti if aoi taAstdof^ — -^ 
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Inconrnderable portion of it. We haTe as yet, however, not fallen upon 
a drove ol either of these animals — which the Mexican explains by saying 
that they have, the better to conceal them frotn the troops, been driven to 
the mountains. Innumerabls signs of sheep, however, have been seen by 
us. Their horses, though generally better than those to be seen among 
the New Mexicans, and capable of long and rapd journeys under the sad* 
die, are not, in my judgment, near as fine as wiiat I have seen among the 
Comanches;and in all these cases they are far inferior to our own, ill 
point of bulk and power. 

Nineteenih camp^ Ohdly, September 9. — ^To-day, the two chie&, Ma- 
riano Martinez and <;hapaton, the latterthechief of the San Juan Navajos^ 
^see bis portrait in plate 50,) have been in, on the part of the nation^ to 
aeliver up some of the captives, stock, and other property required to be 
delivered according to the treaty msule by Colonel Nuby, and also to 
enter into a more comprehensive and complete treaty. A large portion of 
this property not being immediately available^ as they said, on account of 
the distance whence it had to be brought, the colonel commanding, with 
their consent, appointed a limited peri9d — ^thirty days — ^in which all that 
yet remained outstanding was to be delivered up at Jemez. The mur« 
deierof a citizen of Jemez was, as soon as he could be apfHrebended, to 
be turned ovet to the governor at Santa Fe. 

The parties there entered into a treaty, by which the government of 
the United States assumed the paternal control it has been in the habit 
of exercising over the tribes of Indians within or bordering upon its do- 
main; and the Narajo nation, on its part, through its head ehien, Martinez 
and Chapaton, who represented that what they did was binding on the 
whole nation, gave their full and unequivocal assent to alt its terms. 
Particular care was taken, both by the colonel commanding and the In- 
dian commissioner, to make die chiefs comprehend the full import of the 
treaty to which they were invited to give their assent. And, to be certain 
that all was done that could be done to insure fliis, each and every officer 
present was appealed to to know whether he considered the treaty had 
been sufficiently explained; to which they all, without exception, respond* 
ed in the affirmative. 

All that could be accompUshed by the expedition, theUi may be consid- 
ered as having been accomplished. A full and complete treaty has been 
made with the Navajos, by which they have put themselves under the 
jurisdiction and control of the government of the United States^ in the 
nme manner and to the same extent as the tribes bordering the United 
States. The portion of the captives and stolen property near enough to 
be made available have been given up, and the remainder has been 
promised to be restored within a determinate period. Added to this, what 
is of no inconsiderable value, the troops have been enabled to penetrate 
inio the very heart of their country, and thus a geographical knowledge 
has been obtained which cannot but be of the highest value in any future 
military demonstration it may be necessary to miike. 

It is true the Navajos may fiiil to comply with the terms of the treaty. 
Bat, whether they comply or not, the fiict still remains the same, that a 
treaty covering the whole ground of their fealty, (the former covered but a 
fe\r points,) as well iu the general as the particular, was necessary, in order 
to satify the public mind, as well as testify to the whole world that, should 
&Qy future coercion become necessary, it would be but a just retribution^ 
a&d, in a m^uaeir, their own act. 
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In the afternoon, after the treaty was concluded, quite a number of 
Navojo warriors, at least a hundred, came within the vicinity of the camp w 
trade with the troops, seemingly happy that so peaceful a termination had 
been given to affairs. They were generally armed with bows and lanws, 
and carried also shields. Very few of them had rifles. In some instances 
they were very handsomely dressed, an appendage of eagle feathers to 
their helmet-shaped cap adding not a little to the picturesqueuess of their 
appearance. (For a sketch of a Navajo in costume, see plate 52.) 

Their principal articles of traffic consisted of blankets of their pecniiai 
and superior handiwork, dressed skins, and peaches. 

The blanket^, though not purchasable with money, as it is notusedas 
a tender among them, were sold, in some instances, for the most trifling 
article of ornament or clothing — ^it being their manner, if they saw any- 
thing about your dress which they fancied, and wanted to buy, to point to 
it, and then to the article for which they were willing to barter it 

There was a Moqui Indian present at the council this morning as a 
spectator; and a more intelligent, frank- hearte.d looking fellow, I have 
seldom beheld. (See a sketch of him in plate 51.) Indeed, it occurred to 
me that he had all the air and manner of a well-bred, vivacious American 
gentleman ; and the only thing Indian in his appearance was his cnm« 
plexion. His people, whom he represents as living three days' travel 
from this place, have the reputation of being quite intelligent and orderly- 
it being one of the articles of their political as well as religions creed, that 
they are at liberty under no circumstances to take human life; and in 
regard to infidelity on the part of their women, their laws are said to be 
very stringent. These people, I am informed, herd stock, grow com, and 
live in pueblos, of which there are, according to the Moqui present at 
this time, but three. It is reported that originally they had a greater 
number of towns; but, one or more of them becoming guilty of shedding 
human blood, they were on that account exscinded. Does not this article 
of their creed, if true, point to a civilized origin? At all events, there is 
nothing in the features, manners, and general appearance of the Moqai 
I have seen to belie such an hypothesis, but, on the contrary, a great deal 
to make it probable.* 

Martinez, the principal Navajo chief, brought in a beautiful mule this 
morning to present to the colonel commanding. The colonel, however, 
with the remark that it was neither customary nor proper on the part of 
public officers to receive such presents, graciously declined it. 

There having been various contradictory reports among us relative to 
other American troops having visited Chelly besides Colonel Washing- 
ton's command, I to-day inquired ol Martinez whether such was the 
fact. His reply was, that the first American troops that had visited Chelly 
were those at present there. 

The climate of this valley we find much milder during the night than 
that we have heretofore experienced since leaving Jemez. 



*lt id proper, howev<>r, to state, that Sefior VigU, who has twice Yiaited these people, tayi 
he knows n* thini; of ihis peculiar article of thi.ir fctiih. He knows, however, that, though thry 
are a docile people, ihey^once were in a defensive war with the Navajos, against wbomtb^y 
used the bow and anr6w.' I suspect, when the exact truth is known with regard to the^e people, 
ii will be found that, though inclined to a titdte of p(>ace, they are not so disinclined to ^ •* 
not, undv'r cof reive circumsianctSi to stand up, even at the cisk of bloodshed, to defend their livti 
Aod propt;riy. 
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Thffeniieih camp^ September 10. — Colonel Washington learning yes- 
terday fironi Chapaton that Captain Ker was not on his way to meet him 
at this place, as he was led at Tumecha, through information from a chief, 
to beUeve might be the case, and a report having been received that the 
Apaches had within a few days made an attack upon the friendly Pueblo 
Indians of Zu&i, and killed a number of them, the programme of operations 
has accordingly been altered, and our destination is now Santa Pe, by the 
way of Zuni — the object being to afford this people all the necessary aid 
which their reported situation demands. 

The troops accordingly took up their line of march from Chelly at 7 
a. m., the general course for the day being southeast. For the first two 
miles our route lay up the valley of Chelly, and then turned more east- 
wardly, it at this point commencing the ascent of a species of me^a, or 
rather upland. Three miles further, the road approximates within a few 
yards of the Canon of Chelly. To this point the road is exceedingly 
rocky and hilly; but these hills can in all probability be avoided by con- 
tinuing up the valley of Chelly as far as the opposite point mentioned, and 
then turnmg to the left up the mesa. (See map.) The country at thepomt 
referred to begins to be rolling — scrub pine and a species of spruce, thickly 
interspersed, constituting the sylva. Four miles further, a protrusion of 
trap rock, looking for all the world like the square tower of a church, with 
windows, could be seen, bearing northeast, some twelve miles off. Eighteen 
miles from our. last camp, we commenced the ascent of the Sierra de 
Lagunay the slope of which wagons, would find some difficulty in over- 
coming, unless one more easy could be found — a thing not at all improb- 
able — or some labor be expended. ^ The ascent we found to be two miles 
long — which accomplished, we were on a plateau; a mile more bringing 
as to our camp-ground for the night, where we find an abundance of 
wood, a sufficiency of pasturage, but no water. 

The soil to*day has been principally of an arid, argillaceous character — 
the scrub pme and cedar characterizing this portion of the route. Since com- 
mencing the ascent of the Sierra de Lagunay scrub oak and yellow pine of a 
large growth have been the sylva. Cacti have been frequently seei.. 
We crossed a number of heavy Navajo trails; and signs of large droves of 
sheep were obs^vable. The day's march has been 20.50 miles. 

Twenty first camp^ September 11. — ^The troops raised camp at a quarter 
after 6 a. m., and followed, as yesterday, a well beaten trail — the general 
course for the day continuing about southeast. Having proceeded two 
and a half miles, one of the guards sent in advance yesterday to find 
water returning and informing the colonel eommanding that there was 
some in a caflon to the left, about five miles off, a detour to the northeast 
was made by the troops in order to reach it. This canon is said to be a 
branch of the Canon de Chelly; and its banks were so steep as to make it 
necessary for the animals to be disburdened of their packs to enable them 
to reach the water at its bottom. The supply we found ample, and it 
doubtless is constant. 

After halting for about an hour, the troops resumed the march, the 
i*emaining portion of the day's route continuing sUghdy more southwardly. 

For the first fourteen and a half miles the country is a pine barren, re- 
sembling very much in appearance, and in the arenaceous character of its 
soil, the pine barrens of Horida, excepting that the former is more com- 
pact. For the remaining portion of the route, it is arolling prairie, variegated 
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with copses of pifion — the soil being of a reddish color » aj^laceotis in 
character^ and doubtless fertile, if sufficiently watered. Five miles before 
reaching our nresent camp, a me^a escarpment comes in from the left, and 
skirts the i:oaa on thatside for the balance of the way. The walls of this 
mesa are probably from three to four hundred feet in height. Just before 
reaching camp, a most singular-looking column appears on the left of the 
road — ^resembling, when viewed near by, a vase; wnen remotely , a statue. 
It is of sandstone formation, and has an altitude of from thirty to forty 
feet. (See sketch in plate 56.) 

Our camp for the night is more pleasant than usual — a small pond or 
lake, bordered by a margin of green luxuriant grass, being directly ia 
front of us, to gladden our sight; and the beautiful stratified \^alls of the 
Caiioncito Bonito, down which we are to turn to^xnorrow, adding in 
beauty tothescene. Some ducks, I notice, are constantly hovering around 
this spot. 

The road to*day has been good. The distance matched is 24.83 miles. 
Several showers of rain have passed around us. 

Astronomical observations put this camp in longitude 109^ Iff 30". 

Twenty-second camp J September ^2. — trailing, on account of ahaxy 
atmosphere, to get my usual astronomical observations last evenings I 
succeeded, after the exercise of a great deal of patience, to get a few bairely 
tolerable ones after midnight. 

The command left this excellent camp-ground at seven a. m. — ^its gen- 
eral course for the day being a trifle west of south. Immediately on re- 
suming the march, we turned short to the left, or eastwardly, to thread 
the Caiioncito BenitOy (Beautiful Little Canon.) This canon, which is 
about a quarter of a mile in length, is, on account of its high enclosing 
walls, and the well-defined character of their stratification, beauti/iil* 
The walls, which are nearly vertical, are probably bom, three to four 
hundred feet high. Their formation is a red friable sandstone — ^the strat- 
ification, which discloses a dip of about ten degrees towards the east, as 
also the line of clearage, being very distinctly marked. The width of 
the cafiou is about one hundred feet, a small stream finding its way 
through its bottom. This canon differs firom that of Chelly, in the 
face of its walls not being so smooth, in not presenting as large unstrati* 
fied inasses, and in having a talus oi debris at the foot of the walls. 

This canon passed. through, the route turned almost due south— follow- 
ing, for the remaining portion of the day, a succession of wide, shallow, 
fertile valleys, which are generally bordered on their eastern side by es- 
carpment walls of a white and red sandstone formation. 

Just after we debouched from the Oanondto BonitOy a most singular 
prospect of detached turret-like rocks appeared skirting the valley just 
referred to on its eastern side. And down the valley, in a more southerly 
direction, a trap dike of a striking character presented itself, a short dis- 
tance to our front. For a sketch of this view, see plate 37. This dyke, 
on examination, I found to present a most interesting exhibition of igne- 
ous action and vertical protrusion. Its height above the pkdn is some 
three or four hundred feet; its breadth, one hundred and fifty; and its 
length , about two hundred yards. Its strike is nearly due east. Here cab be 
seen, in the same formation, rocks that have been once perfectly fused, 
and then cooled under pressure, the effect being, to make them more 
dense; rocks that have been fus^, and then coolsd asder the pressure 
only of the atmosphere, the effect being to make them scoriaceoos; aol 
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rocks that look as if they had not been fused^ but merely baked. I no- 
ticed also here, in a aort of cave^ a large mass of the same kind of black> 
agglutinated, pitchy substance I have already described as' having been 
seen, August 2ij in the rocks of the Ganon de la Copa. It was here, as 
there, intermingled with bits of straw, &c. These are the only trap rocks 
we have seen near our route since we left our eighteenth camp. 

About nine miles from our last camp, on the route, is HieneguiUa de 
Mariay where we found some very cold water, and grass of an excellent 
Quality. The supply of water here is probably perennial. Three miles 
further, some very singular whitish abutment rocks, probably of sand- 
stone, are to be seen on the left, jutting out from among rocks of a sand- 
stone character and red color. The difference in the complexion and 
shape of the former of these rocks indicates a superior hardness, in the 
formation of which there are prominences. Four miles further, juist to 
the right of the road, appears a beautiful exhibition of horizontal stratifi- 
cation, terminating in one of a bent, semicircular character — the strata (red 
stone) in the last case being concentric, like the coatings of an onion, and 
disclosing themselves both by a side and end view. Eighteen miles from 
our last camp, we crossed a rough, bad place, where some little labor would 
be required .to make it practicable for wagons. Two miles further, im- 
mediately on the left of the road, are two enormous hemispherical masses 
of solid sandstone rock, the radius of one of them being about one hun* 
dred feet. 

After a march of 23.02 miles, reaching a babbling streamlet of excel- 
lent water, which heads in a spring not bx distant, and the vicinity afford- 
ing fine pasturage and plenty of fuel, we encamped. 

The soil to-day along the route has been of an argillaceous character^ 
and looks as if it might produce well. As usual, pine and cedar, of rather 
a 8cmb growth, have constituted the timber. A deer was killed by a sol- 
dier this morning, after running the gauntlet of numerous shots from the 
command — myself, among the number, throwing away a pistol shot. This 
is the first deer which has been killed by any of the party. The scarcity 
of this kind of game may therefore readily be inferred. Indeed, a more 
wretched country for game of every kind 1 have never seen than that we 
have been traversing since we left Santa Fe. A rattlesnake was also killed 
to-day, and a wildcat is reported to have been Feen. I noticed to-day, 
for the first time on the march, a flock of blackbirds. I have also seen 
along the route a species of swallow difiSarent from anything of the kind 
1 have ever before met with. It is peculiar in being, a large portion of it, 
both on its back and its belly, white. It probably is a bank swallow. 

It is reported that there is a wagon-route from Cafumdto Bomio to the 
Pueblo or Jemez; but, as I have no certain knowledge of its existence, 
and none at all of its location, I cannot even trace it generally on my map. 

The longitude of this camp, by observation, is found to be 109^ I93ff'. 

TwerUy-third campy Septernber 13. — In consequence of a settled, steady 
rain, nearly all last night — a thing uncommon iu this country — the troops did 
not raise camp to-day till about noon. Our route to-day has been a little 
east of' south, through a narrow vsdley, skirted on the left by a red sand* 
stone escarpment^ and on the right by a height, sloping gently towards the 
valley. 

Two miles on the way, to the right of the road, a caiion comes in from 
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the southwest, exhibiting some red aa&dstone rocks, beautifully stratified 
in curves, very similar to those of the cycloid reversed. 

Just before reaching camp, we noticed to the left of the road a singular 
combination of swelling buttresses, vertical piers, and caves, and summuntr 
ing the whole a natural sandstone formation, having very much theap 
pearance of a tankard. The cover, as well as the handle, was perfect Id 
outline—the latter appearing not a little like the imbodiment of William 
Penn. (See sketch in plate 58.) 

A few hundred yards from this, in the direction of our progress, a beau- 
tiful view opened upon us, made up of finely stratified and variegated 
locks; and a refreshing green valley, interspersed with copses of cedar. 

The soil to-day has been argillaceous, and looks productive. Theayka 
has been large yellow pine, cedar of a medium size, and a few scrub oaks. 
The,artemisia ha^ been very common. Limestone boulders have been 
seen to-day for the first time since we left the valley of the Rio de Jemez, 
Fragments of pottery are found about our present encampment, as they 
have been about others; and, what seerns strange, and has occurred at 
other points, is, that you not unfrequentiy find it in localities where yoa 
would not suppose anybody would ever think of having a habitation. 

Our encampment to-night appears peculiarly beautiful. The heavens 
are deeply blue; the stars shine resplendently bright; the bivouac fires 
mark well the form and extent of the camp; and peacefully ascendingcan 
be seen the blue smoke^the whole forming, in combination with the gen- 
eral cheerfulness which pervades all nature^ both animate and inanimate, a 
most pleasing picture. Indeed, this cheerfulness has been a generalchar- 
acteristic of our encampments ever since we began the march. 

The water near our camp, which is in small pools, can only be relied 
on after showers. The grazing is good, and wood abundant. 

Some cutting of cedars along the route to-day would probably be 
required to make it practicable for wagons. 

Twenty-fourth camp^ Spptember 14. — ^The march was resumed at 7 
o'clock a. m., the course for the day being about southeast. Two miles 
on the route, we crossed an arroyo^ coming in from the north, and coursing 
through a valley half a mile wide, this valley being skirted on either side 
by mtsa heights of red sandstone. The arroyo, I noticed^ had a few cotton 
trees bordering it. Five miles more brought us to a steep hill, about 
eighty feet high — ascending which, we got out of the valley we had ben 
traversing since we left camp. Wagons, to overcome this hill, would re- 
quire a slope of easier ascent than the one we followed; and this could be 
attained by making a road, half excavation and half embankment, along 
the side ol the hill, or, what is very probable, by finding a natural grade 
at some other locality. Three miU*« further, another very steep hlil}^^ 
about one hundred feet in altitude, was surmounted. Here, as at the 
other hill, a better locality could doubtless be found for a wagon-road, ot 
this one be made practicable, as suggested in relation to the other. The 
ascent of this hill accomplished^ we again descended and crossed another 
valley, and then a succession of shallow ones, until we reached a cane- 
brake pond , where, finding a bare sufficiency of water and some good grass, 
we encamped. The taste of the water, as well as its discoloring eiTect 
upon the soil through which it oozes^ shows it to be decidedly of a cha- 
lybeate character. 
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Pmgments of ^painted pottery were seen t^day for miles strewed along 
the road; ' 

The soil, for the first two-thirds of the route, has been argillaceous and 
fertile; the last third was arenaceous and arid. The 5y/i;a has been pinon, 

Sallow pine, and cedar. Artemisia, as usual, hrfs been very common, 
bdules of compact limestone are found on the road eight miles from out 
last camp, in an argillaceous soil. More labor would be required on tho 
route to-day to make it practicable for wagons than upon any portion since 
we left Chelly; but still it can be done without a very considerable expen- 
diture of labor* 

Our march to-day, though but 12.08 miles, has been, on account of the 
heat, more exhausting to the men than any day's march we have had. 

I find this camp, by astronomical observation, to be in latitude 35° 11' 
66", and longitude 109<^ 6' 45^. 

Twenty fifth tampj September 15. — The troops decamped at 7 oMock 
a.m. — ^the general course for the/day being, as yesterday, about south- 
east. They immediately commenced ascending a hill, which would re- 
quire a little labor to make \t practicable for wagons. Having proceeded 
foarand a half niires, we reached the brow of alonggraduaf sfope, whence 
an extended prospeqt of distant mountains, mountain peakir, mesaSp and 
valleys burst upoo Us, -some of these peaks being probably as mutjh as one 
hundred miles bff. Three and a half miles further, we crossed an arrot/Oy 
vhich would require some little labor to make it traversable by w;agons. 
Half a mile further^ an old rubble stone wall, without mortar, of an inferior 
character, was passed on our left. Two miles further, a cou|)le of mesa 
mounds, with a trery singular-looking pinnacle standing isolated between 
them, were also to be seen on the left. 

Thirteen mites firOm our last camp, we entered the valley of the Rio del 
Pescadoj (or, as sonde t^ the stream, the Rio de Zuiii,) which we find 
extensively cultivated in corn. There are indications also 6f there having 
been an abundant harvest of wheat.. ThePuebloof Zuni, when first seen, 
abdlit three miles. 6fF> appeared like a low rjdge of brownish rocks — not a 
tree being visible (91 general characteristic of Mexican and pueblo towns) 
to relieve the nakedness of its appearance. We had not more than begun 
to get sight of the pueblo, when we noriced a body of Indians approaching 
us from it. This party purported to be a deputation, headed by the gov- 
ernor {cacique) and alcaldey which had come out for the purpose of 
escorting the governor of New Mexico (Colonel Washmgton) iflto town. 
Their reception *of the- governor and his suite was very cordial. The 
okalde, I noticed, was Habited in the undress frock of the ofiicersx)f the 
army, garnished with (he white metallic button. 

After proceeding, in company about a mile, we were unexpfectedly 
stduted, at a preconcerted signal firom a chief, with an exhibitioh of a 
sham fight, in which men, young and old, arid boys entered with great 
spirit. Guns were fired, dust was thrown in the air, men on foot and on 
horseback could be iseen running hurry-skurry hither and thither, the 
war-whoop was yelled, ^nd altogether quite an exciting scene was exhib- 
ited. Just as We reached the town, quite an interesting scene occurred. 
All the male inhabitants of the plaQe, including gray-headed old men, the 
middle-aged, and the youthful portion of the population, came out to see 
llrie governor and shaker hands with him. It was particularly interesting 
to aee the juvenile portion of the community engaged in this refined act 
£x. —8 
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of courtesy. The governor and suite were then conducted to the «wf 
(house) 01 the governor of the pueblo, where bread, in every variety ot 
form, (loaf, tortilla ^ and ^ayavCf) watermelons^ muskmelonsy and 
peaches, were laid in profusion before us. 

Governor Washiujgton took this occasion to make known to the chief 
men of the pueblo the cause of his coming among them, (the report, now 
found to be false, of the Apaches having killed some of their people^) and 
expressed to them the great satisfaction lie felt in seeing their people in so 
flourishing a condition. He also represented to them the care which the 
government of the United States had for their welfare. The talk over, 
the governor and suite, after bidding their hospitable entertainers adm, 
continued their journey a couple of miles further to the canip for the night. 

Zuiii is a pueblo or Indian town situ$^ted on the Rio de Zu5i. This 
river, at the town, has a bed of about one hundred and fifty yards wide; 
the stream, however, at the time we saw it, only showed a breadth of 
about six feet, and a depth of a few inches. It is represented as running 
into the Colorado of the West. The town, like Santo Domingo, is built 
terrace-shaped — each story, of which there are generally three, being 
smaller, laterally, so that onel^tory answers in part. for the platform of the 
one above it. It, however, is far more compact than Santo Domingo — its 
streets being narrow, and in places presenting the appearance of tunnels, 
or covered ways, on account of the nouses extending at these {Places over 
them. The houses are generally built of stone, plastered with mud. It 
has a Roman Catholic church, in dimensions about oiie hundred feet by 
twenty-seven, built of adobes. A miserable painting of Nuestra SeHora 
de Guadalupe and a couple of statues garnish the walla back of the 
chancel. The walls elsewhere are perfectly bare. This is by fiur the best- 
built and neatest-looking pueblo I have yet seen^ though, as usual, the 
ragged picketed sheep and goat pens detract not a little from its appear- 
ance. The population of the pl§ice, based upon the number the governor 
has given me of persons capable of bearing arnis, I estimate at 2,000. 
But, judging from the size of the town and the number of its intnbi- 
tants I saw, I should not place it above 1,200. Gregg, I notice, puts it at 
between 1,000 and 1,500.** And the author, of Doniphan's Expedition 
(page 195) states that it is upwards of 6.000, 

These people seem further advanced in the arts of civilization than any 
Indians I have seen. They have large herds of sheep and. horses, and 
extensively cultivate the soil. Being far off from any merctotile popula- 
tion, they will sell nothing for money, but dispone of their commoaities 
entiiCely in barter. Some of our command thought, froni their apparent 
closeness in business transactions; they were the most contracted peofJe 
they had met. But to my mind, in view of the treatment which they 
represent themselves ^o have received from a party of California emigrants 
which had but a week or two previously passed through their town, their 
conduct discovered only a proper degree of caution — a caution founded on 
the principles of self-conservation, and which it was wjse only to allow to 
be removed in proprtion as they discovered us to be different from that 
party, or, in other words, more worthy of theiy coiifidence. 

In Doniphan's Expedition, (pages 194, 196, 196,) I notice that this 



* Commerce of the Prairies^ note, page 369. 
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pueUois represented as having been discovered hythst expedition; and 
the author, after calling it "one of the most extraordinary cities in the 
world," adds, " that perhaps it is the only one now known resembling 
those of the ancient Aztecs." 

As regards the fact of its remaining undiscovered until the expedition 
of Colonel Doniphan brought it to light, I have only to remark, that the 
archives of the State Department of New Mexico show, .from 1692, the 
year when these people were reconquered by the governor and captain- 
general of the State,^ Curro Diego de Bargas Zapata, until the present 
lime, they have been a recognised and loyal portion of said ferritory.* 

And as respects its claim to be regarded as " one of the most extraordi- 
nary cities in the world," and as undoubtedly resembling, and as proba- 
bly beipg the only one now knoVn to resemble, the cities of the ancient 
Aztecs, th^ only marked diflference I can perceive between it and the 
pueblos I have visited in New Mexico is, that the tpwn is rather more 
compactly built, and its streets at some points have, the houses built over 
them. In the habits and dress of the people, so far as they exhibited them- 
selves to us, excepting that they appeared to be somewhat more advanced 
in refinement, I could observe no difference between thfem and the other 

Sueblos. So that one pueblo seems to have as good a claim to the Aztec 
escent, fis far as appears to be known, as another. And who can say 
positively, or even with any saiisfactory basis of hypothecation, that any 
of them are descended from that remafl^gihle people. 

It is true that these people, as did the Aztecs, possess the art of taming 
birds; and some might reason from this that they are probably/ on that ac- 
count, from the same stock. But the people of the Pueblo of Tesuufue 
also possess the same art. And Abert says it is an art common tP the 
" Pueblos" generally.! The Tesuques then, as also all the other Pueblos, 
on the ground mentioned, (taming of birds,) have' equal claims to the 
same descent. But the languages of the Tesuques and the Zuiiis, as will 
be seen by referring to appendix B, are radically different. They cannot 
then have descended from a common stock. In other words, they cannot 
botli be of Aztec origin^ though both resemble the Aztecs in the practice 

* For the following extract from the official journal of Don Diego de Bargas 24apata, now filed 
unon^ the arcbiv«a of the Slate Department at Santa Fe, 1 am indebted to Mr. Samuel Ellison, 
theo^eial interpreter for th&t department Aa it fixes the date of the reconquering of Z'ifii by 
New Mexico, and discovers incidentally the previous Spanish Roman Catholic rule which obiaineft 
OTer the pueblo, it will not be wiUiotit interest. The literal translation furnished roe by Mc 
Ellison' fare freely turned into the following: 

** Tuesday, llth November, 1692: I, the said governor and captain-genera], on this day 
entered the rueblo of Zufli, and ' received tb^ submission of its people. Oo^ the same day, the 
Reverend Fathers Corberaand Baooso baptized two hundred and ninety-four children, male and 
female. This concluded, 1 was Aondacted to a room, and shown ao altar, on whkh were burning 
two large tailow candles. Removing a piece of ornament, I found the following articles of reli^ 
|iou8 worriiip : two brass images of Christ, four inches in teog'h, set in wooden crosses ; also 
another image of Christ, eighteen incbes long; a portrait of John the Baptist, beautifully executed;, 
one conseciared irase, gild^ with gold ja small box with two plates of glass, in which the host 
is expsssd to public ti«w} four chalices, all of silver, and of different p itterns ; one ancient mass^ 
book, very weH preserved ; one oonrssaion-book, in (he Spanish and Mexican language, &c., dbc 
D. DiBoo DB Baegas Zatata, * RoQUE Macbeeo, 

LroAN PovcE DE Liow, Juan de Dios, 

Martut de Aldat, Cucbeo f>E Godot. 

J0AN Pais UtrRTAOA, 
'■Befoie me: ALOISfZO RAIL DE AQUILAR, 

&%ertimy of State and of Wqt^^ 

1 Bepori of Lieut J. W. Abert of his ezamin«tioii of New Mexico, 1846-M7, October SO. 
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mentioned. And so with all the other Paeblos. The ditferelil langnages 
they speak are all resolvable (see appendix B) into six distinct tong'ies. 
If, then, either of them is to be regarded as of the Aztec descent, on the 
ground stated, all the others, on the ground of a radical difference of lan- 
guage^ must be thrown out of the pale of that descent. And yet they aO 
alike practice the same Aztec art, irom report. The idea has also been 
entertained that th^Q people of Zuni ''live in houSes scooped fiomthe 
solid rock." The description of their habitationi which I have already 
given will show this to be a fallacy. 

The governor of Zuni paid us a visit this evening; and a very inter- 
esting man we'found him to be — about six feet high, athletic in stractare, 
uncommonly graceful and energetic in action, fluent in language, and in- 
telligent — in fact, he actually charmed me with his elocution. Prom him 
I learned that his people, a long time ago, lived on a high misa direcdy 
in front of our camp, the ruins of which, he says, are still visible, (see 
a sketch of Zuiii, with the mesa referred to in the background, in plate 
69;) that, according to tradition, the cause of their quitting it for their 
present location was as followis: The waters of the valley on one occasion 
came up higher and higher^ until at last they threatened to eweep them afi 
away in the flood. Seeiifg this, they resorted to this expedient to save 
themselves: they let down into the waters, from t!he mestf^ a man and a 
woman who baa never known each other, and the result was their imme- 
diate subsidence. But why they should go down from a, mesa height 
into a valley to protect themselves from another possible rise of water, b 
not apparent. I, however, give the narration just as it was interpreted to 
me by the official interpreter. The waters, the ichief said, came from the 
Rio Grande and other rivers, and spouted up all around. If this rise of 
water is not altogether a fable, I know no other way to account for it than 
by supposing it to have been the result of an earthquake. He further rep- 
resents that they came originally from the setting sun. To the questiou, 
whence the origin of the Albinos among them, he replied that they were 
all of pure Zuni bloody (and I have since learned from lifra, at Santa Fe, 
that there are btU seven of \heni among his people.) In regard to tbe 
ruins on the Cliaco, he says he has seen thern, but knows nothing of their 
origin. 

Two Navajos can^e into camp this afternoon and delivered up a c^^ 
Mexican boy. They represent they are from Ckuscaj and that their peo- 
ple are collecting the stolen property for the purpose of surrendering it, 
agreeably to tieaty. 

The services of the Peublo Indians being no longer required, they were 
this evening, after a complimentary notice of ^heir conduct by the colonel 
commanding, discharged. 

The soil to-day along the route, for the first eight miles, was arena- 
ceous; for tbe balance of the way, it was argillo-arenaceous. For the first 
ten miles, the ^/va was cedar and piiion; for the balance of the way, 
there was no wood to spea^ of. The distance marched was 17.45 miles. 
The road was heavy^ but, with some little labor upon the arrm/oSy can be 
made practicable for wagons. 

Just before reaching Zuni, we passed the dead body of an Indian lying 
perfectly exposed upon the grouna. We afterwards learned from the got- 
ernor oJT the pueblo that the body was that of a Navajo prisoner, whom 
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they had killed five days since^ hy direction of a Osdifornia emigrant. 
Competent authority, surely! 

TwirUysixth campy September 16. — ^l left this morning in advance of 
the troops, to visit the ruins of Old Zuiii spoken of by the governor of the 
pueblo last evening. To reach the mesa on which they are represented 
to be situated, 1 passed a large number of cornfields. On reaching the 
foot of the mesa^ I found the ascent so difficult as not to be ablo; witn the 
time 1 had at my disposal, to reach its summit. I therefore struck off 
diagonally to meet the command, which I noticed had, in the mean time, 
at the usual hour — 7 a. m. — resumed its march. I paused, however, 
sufficiently long near the m$aa to contemplate the figure of a woman 
seated high up ui)on a pedestal, from which; with face turned towards 
the probable locality of the ruins, she presented the appearance of one 
overcome with grief at the sad picture which lay before her. The formation 
was probably of sandslone; and it is not at all unlikely that the narrative 
made by the governor last evening had a great deal to do with the con- 
ceit. 

The route today, which has been slightly north of east, up the valley 
of the Rio' de Zuhiy citer getting a mile and a half from camp, passed be* 
tween a couple of low mesas, capped with basaltic trap — that on me left be- , 
ing surmounted with the remains of some old but comparatively recent 
buildings and corral enclosures. These structures have been built of 
basaltic boulders, coai^sely held together with mud mortar. The circuit 
of the pueblo, in plan, is about five hundred by one hundred feet. I no- 
ticed here, for the fiirst time on the march, a beautiful exhibition of lava, 
which had been fixed in its wavy, undulating state by sudden refrigera- 
tion. This locality is the commencement, eastward, of the evidences of 
a basaltic, if notot a comparatively recent volcanic overflow, and on that 
account was regarded by me with considerable interest. The thickness 
of the overflow was as much as thirty feet above the soil^ and seemed also 
to extend below it. 

A mile and a half further, we crossed the Rio de Zuni — its bed at this 
point being about thirty feet wide, and very miry. We then threaded a 
canon of about three hundred yards in breadth, bounded by mesa walls 
of sands CoDe« 

Twelve niiies £rdm our last camp, we passed, on our leil, the ruins 
of another old pueblo, the plan of which was about thrjee hundred by 
four hundred feet. The houses, I noticed, were continuous in stnic- 
tare, origioally two stories in height; hadbeen built of flat stones, cement- 
ed by mud mortar; and were arranged on the sides of a rectangle, thus 
making a large interior courts In the centre of the court, I noticed what 
appeared to have been a sauare estufla^ eighteen by twelve feet in plan^ 
aud ten feet in height — itsnat roof, or azo/ea, still remaining quite perfect. 
The floor joists of the houses could sf ill be seen protruding irom the walls, 
iu a very good state of preservation; and fireplaces and chimneys were yet 
apparent. This pueblo, like those on the Chaco, ranges about north and 
south, but in the details of its masonry it is far inferior; and in the style of 
its architecture it resembles not a little that of the Mexicans of the present 
day. Indeed, the evidences are that it is of a comparatively modern origin. 
The court-yaid, I noticed, had been recentiy cut into corrals for stock* 
Fragments of pottery, as usual, lay scattereid around. In Douiphan'a 
ExpMliuon, paged 197, 198, I read as follows: <^0n the head-waters 
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of the Piscaoy and high Up in the mountains, Colonel Doniphan relates 
that he came to the ruins of an ancient city. Near the ruins are immense 
beds of vitreous deposite and blackened scoriae, presenting the appearance 
of an immense mohen lake in the valleys, and other volcanic remains, urith 
chasms and apertures opening down through this stratum of lava to an 
unknown depth. This vitreous surface, with its sharp asperities, was ex- 
ceedingly severe on the feet of the mules and horses, wearing them to the 
quick in a short time. The figure of the city was that of an exact square, 
set north and south, so that its four sides corresponded with the four car- 
dinal points. In the centre was a large square, or plaza^ wbich^ jfrom its 
appearance, might have been used for military parade-ground s, and for 
corralling stock in the night time." Query? As the ruins I have just de- 
scribed are the only ones we saw on the head- waters of the Pescado (which 
we followed up to its source) approaching the form of a square, are they not 
the same as those referred to in the above extract? But we saw nothing of 
the ''extensive molten lake in the valleys, with chasms and apertures open- 
ing down through lava to an unknown depth," spoken of as being near the 
ruins; neither did our animals have their hoofi <<wbrn to the quick in a 
short time" by travelling over any vitreous surfaces.* 

But to proceed with my journal: There are about the ruins just advert- 
ed to some fine springs; and the waters of the Nio del Pescado course 
directly by it, clear and bubbling. The soil in the vicinity exhibits signs 
of recent cultivation, and appearances indicate that the valley in this quarter 
was once yet more extensively cultivated. Two miles further brought us lo 
a couple of noble springs, bubbling up, pure and cold, from the fbot of some 
basaltic rocks. These springs seem to be the main sources of the Rio del 
Pescado, (Rio de Zutii,) and are called Los Ojos del Pescado. Near 
these springs we are encamped. 

Within a few yards of us are several heaps of pueblo ruins. Two of 
them, on examination, I found to be.of elliptical shape, and approximating 
a thousand feet in circuit. The buildings seem to have b^eii chiefly built 
on the periphery of the ellipsis, leaving a large intenor court; but their style 
and the details of their construction, except that they were built of stone 
and mud mortar, are not distinguishable in the general mass. The areas 
of each are now so overgrown with bushes^ and so much commingled 
with mother earth, as, except upon critical examination, robe scarcely dis- 
tinguishable fix)m natural mounds. The usual quantuni of pottery lies 
scattered around. 

The governor of Zuiii, who is again on a visit to us, informs us that 
the ruins I have just described, as also those seen a couple of mites back, 
are the remains of pueblos which his people formerly inhabited. He 
has brought to Colonel Washington a finished specimen of the wicker- ware 
which, both among the Navajos and the Zunis, 1 have noticed, in the 
shape of large bowls and vases. This species of vegetable ware is of so 
closely-compacted a texture as to hold water, and is superior lo anything 
of the kind I have ever seen in the States. The Zuni give the C^sten 
Indians the credit of making them. ^ 

* Siime fifty rnile^ east of tKis locality, on our roaie to Lasruna, we met acref of IaTa» ud 
eztenKive fissure>; but tbia was oo the bead-waters of th«Rio ^d Jo^e, a iribtttai} oi tbi 
Rio Puereo. i never keard, however, thai our aoimaiB ^udered (ram sore fetU 
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The (lay's march has been 13.71 miles. The rqiite, which has been of a 
gradual ajscent, excepting for an inconsiderable portion of it, among some 
basaltic rocks, and at the crossing of the Rio de Zuiii — neither of these 
places presenting any formidable impediments — ^is excellent for wagons. 
The soil of the valley, which is of an argillo-arenaceous chawtcter, is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Scrub cedars have dotted the hills, and the artemisia 
the valleys. 

We have met to-day, as we did yesterday, a number of Zuni Indians 
carrying bags of wheat upon horses and burros (asses) to their pueblo. 
These people seem to have discovered the principle of industrial accumu- 
lation, and therefore of social progress, more than any Indians I have seen. 

My astronomical observations place this camp in latitude 35° & 12", and 
longitude 108^41' 45". 

Bivouac^ Inscription rock, September 17. — The incidents of to-day have 
been peculiarly interesting, as the narration of them in tixeir natural order 
will show: ^ ^ 

The troops resumed their march at 7 a, m., thc<50ursefortheday being 
generally nearly due edst, and, for the first three or four miles, up the val- 
ley of the Rio de Zuiii. This distance travelled, an extended and beau- 
tiful view of handsomely-rounded blue liills, or mountain peaks, presents 
itself to the front, low 4i$tant hills being seen on the right, and exhibit- 
ing itself a champaign country inteitnediate. 

A couple of miles further, meeting in the road Mr. Lewis, who was 
waiting for me to offer his services as guide to a rock upon the face of 
which were, according to his repeated assertions, half an acre of inscrip- 
tions, many of them very beautiful, and upon its summit some ruins of a 
very extraordinary character^ I at once fell in with the project, and ob- 
tained from the colonel commanding the necessary permission. Taking 
with me one of my assistants, Mr. BL H, Kern, ever zealous in an enter- 
prise of this kind; the faithful Bird, an employe who had been with me 
€ver since I left Fort Smith — ^Mr. Lewis being the guide — and a single 
pack animal, loaded with a few articles of bedding, a few cooking utensils, 
and some provisions, — we diverged from the command, (see map,) with the 
expectation of not again meeting it until we should reach the Pueblo of 
Lagana, from seventy to eighty miles distant. There were many in the 
command who were inclined to the belief that Lewisb representations 
were ail gammon. In regard to the e:ttent of the inscriptions, I could not 
but believe so too; but as respects the fact of there being some tolerable 
basis for so grandiloquent a description, I could not, reasoning upon gen- 
eral principles of human nature, reject it. Mr. Lewis had been a trader 
among the Navajos, and, accoiding to his statement, had seen these in- 
criptious in his journeyings to and from their country. And now he was 
ready to conduct me to the spot. How could I doubt his sincerity? I 
could not; and my &ith was rewarded by the result. 

Bearing off slightly to the right l^m the route of the troops, we 
traversed for eight miles a country varied, in places, by low misaSy 
blackened alon^ their crestis by outcrops of basalt, and on our left by fian- 
tasuc white and red sandstone rocks, some of them looking like steam- 
boats, and others presenting very much the appearance of facades of heavy 
Egyptian architecture. This distance traversed, we came to a guadran- 
gubaur mass of sandstone rock, of a pearly whitish aspect, fix>m two hun- 
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dred to two hundTed and fifty feet in height, and strikingly pecnliar on 
account of its massive chaiacter and the Egyptian style of its nataral 
buttresses and jdomes. Skirting this stupendous mass of rock^ on its left 
or north side, for about a mile, the guide, just as we had reached its east- 
ern terminu9j was noticed to leave us, and ascend a low mound er ramp 
at its base, the better, as it appeared^ to scan the face of the rock, which 
he had scarcely reached before he cried out to us to corae up. We imme- 
diately went up, and, sure enough, here were inscriptions, and some of 
them veiy beautifiil; and, although, with those which we aAervi^aids 
examined on the south face of the rock, there could not be said to be half 
an acre of them, yet the hyperbole was not near as extravagant as I was 
prepared to find it. The fact then being certain that here were indeed 
inscriptions of interest, if not of value, one of them dating as far back as 
1606, all of them very ancient, and several of them very deeply as well 
as beautifully engraven, I gave directions for a hah — ^Bird at once pro- 
ceeding to get up a meal, and Mr. Kern and myself to tfie work of naaking 
fac similes of the inscriptions. 

These inscriptions are, a part of them, on the north &ce of the rock, 
(see plate 60,) and a part on the south face, (see plate 61.) jRic similes 
of those on the north face, drawn to a given scale, will be found ia plates 
65, 66, and 67, the order of enumeration being that of their relatiTe posi- 
tion from east to west, and the strength or weakness of the letters in the 
drawing, as well as the complexion of the rock, being an imitation of them 
as we found them on the rock. Fbc similes of the inscriptions on the 
south face wiU be found in plates 68, 69, 70, 71, 72^ 73, and 74. 

It will b^ noticed that the greater portion of these .inscriptions are i& 
Spanish; with some little sprinkling of what appeared to be an attempt at 
I^tin, and the remainder in hyeroglyphics, doubtless of Indian origin. 

The face of the rock, wherever these inscriptions are founds is of a fiur 
plain surface, and vertical in position. The inscriptions', in most instances, 
have been engraved by persons standing at the base of the iock> and are, 
therefore, generally not higher than a man's head. 

The labor of copying the inscriptions bavipg employed us from about 
noon till near sunset, and there yet being nK)re than enough to keep us at 
work for the balance of the day, we suspended copying the temainaer till 
tlie morrow, in order that before dark we might visit the ^wonderiui 
ruins" Lewis had assured us we would find on the sumtnit of the rock. 
So, taking him as our guide, we went around to the south fiice of the wali> 
along which we continued until we came to an angle, thus: 

Fkm of rock. 
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where, caooined by some magnificeot xockn^ and shaded by a few pine 
trees, the whole forming an exquisite picture, (see sketch in plate 62,) we 
found a cool and capacious spring — ^an accessory not more graceful to the 
lover of the beautiful than refreshing to the way-worn traveller. Contin- 
uing along the east fiice of the rear projection or spur of the rock a few 
yards further, we came to an accessible escarpment, up which we com- 
menced our ascent, the guide taking off his shoes to enable him to accom- 
plish it safely. After slipping several times, with some little apprehen- 
sion of ail absolute slide off, and a pause to take breath, we at last reached 
the summit, to be regaled with a most extensive and pleasing prospect. 
On the north and east lay stretching from northwest to southeast the 
Sierra de Zuni^ richly covered with piue and cedar; to the south could 
be seen gracefully-swelling mounds and distant peaks, beautifully blue 
on account of remoteness; to the west appeared the horizontal outline of 
mesa heights, with here and there a break, denoting an intervening caiion 
or valley; aqd lying between all these objects and my point of view was 
a circuit of prairie, beautifully tasty on account of solitary and clustered 
trees, or sombrously dark on iiccount of low mesas and oblong ridges 
covered with cedars. 

This extensive scene sufficiently scanned, we proceeded to examine the 
ruins which the guide, true to his word, pointed out immediately before us. 
These ruins present, in plan, a rectangle two hundred and six by three hun- 
dred and seven feet, the sides conforming to the four cardinal points. The 
apartments seem to have been chiefly upon the contour of the rectangle, the 
heaps of rubbish within the court indicating that here there had been 
some also. (See ground plan in plate 63.) There appear to have been 
two ranges of rooms on the north side, and two on the west. The other 
two sides are in so ruinous a condition as to make the partition-walls in- 
distinguishable. On the north side was found traceable a room seven 
feet four inches by eight a^d a half feet; and on the east side, one eight 
and a half by seven foet. There was one circular estv^a apparent, thirty- 
one feet in diameter, just in rear of the iniddle of the north face. The 
main walls, which, except for a length of about twenty feet, were indis- 
tinguishable, appear from this remnant to have been originally well laid — 
the facing exposing a compact tabular sandstone varying from three to 
eight inches in thickness, and the backing a rubble kind of masonry, 
cemented with mud mortar. (See facing depicted in drawing No. 3, plate 
41.) The style of the masonry, though next^ as far as our observation 
has extended, to that of the pueblos of Chaco, in the beauty of its details 
is far inferior. Here, as usual, immense quantities of broken pottery lay 
scattered around, and of patterns different from any we have hitherto 
seen. (See plate G4.) Indeed, it seems to me that, to have caused so 
much broken pottery, there must have been, at some lime or other, a reg- 
ular sacking of the place; at^d this, also, may account tor this singular 
phenomenon being a characteristic of the ancient ruins generally in this 
country. At all events, we see nothing of this kind around the inhabited 
pueblos of the present day, in which pottery is still much used; and I can 
see no reason why, if their inhabitants were of their own accord to desert 
them, they should go to work and destroy the vessels made of this kind 
of material. 
To the north of west, about three hundred yards distant, a deep canon 

intervening^ (see plan of rock^ <i6c., above,) on the sununit of the same 
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massive rock upoa which the inscriptio&s are founds we could see another 
ruined pueblo^ in plan and size apparently similar to that I have jast de- 
scribed. These ruins, on account of the intervening chasm, and want of 
time, we were not enabled 4o visit. 

What could have possessed the occupants of these villages to perch 
themselves so high np, and in such inaccessible localities, I cannot con- 
ceive, dnlessit were, as it probably was, from motives of securit7 and 
defence. 

The idea has been generally entertained, and I notice Gre^ gives cur- 
rfency to it, that a portion of the ruins of this country are "at a great dis- 
tance from any water, so that the inhabitants must have entirely depend- 
ed upon rain, as is the case with the Pueblo of Acoma at the present day. '^* 

Near all the ruins I have yet seen in this country, I have most gener- 
ally found water; and in those cases where there was none, the dry bed of 
a stream, in convenient proximity, gave sufficient evidence that even here, 
in times past, there was a supply. Besides, there are at the present day 
Mexican ruins to which the inhabitants now point as having been de- 
serted on account of the creeks near them failing. Such, for instance, is 
the Mexican village called RUo^ (which we subsequently passed,) on the 
San Jose — its Roman Catholic church and other buildings conclusively 
attesting that it had been deserted not many years back. 
■^ As regards the inhabitants of Acoma at the present day relying, as 
Gregg states, for water upon the rains, his information must have been 
from reportj for Abert expressly tells us the contrary. His language is, 
(he is speaking of Acoma and its vicinage,) '< We had encamped by the side 
of some holes that the Indians had dug; these, they said, yielded a con- 
stant supply of water; and between oiir camp and the city there was some 
water that ran along the bed of a stream for a few yards, when it disap- 
peared beneath the sand. This furnished the inhabitants with drinking 
water.'^t Besides, I doubt very much if in this country the water that 
could be collected from rains by any artificial process would be near suf- 
ficient to answer the wants of the people. I doubt it, for the reason that 
the chief sources of supply to the streams appear not to be from the rains 
— few and scant — ^which fall upon the plains, but from the rains which 
are produced by and break upon the mountains. 

But to continue my journal: The shades of evening falling upon us in 
our labors, we were constrained to retrace our way down to the plain ; and it 
was not long before we were at the base of the rock, hovering over .a bi- 
vouac fire, eating our suppers, and talking over the events of the day— the 
grim visage of the stupendous mass behind us occasionally fastening our 
attention by the sublimity of its appearance iu the dim twilight. 

Ticentyeiffhth camp, Ojo del GaUoj Skptemher 18. — The excitement 
of yesterday's discovery, together with rather a hard pallet, and the howl- 
ing of the wolves, prevented my having as comfortable a night's rest as I 
would have liked. Often did I gaze, in my restlessness, au del, to witness 
the culmination of that beautiful constellation, Orion, the precursor, at 
this season of the year, of the approach of day; and as often did I find 
myself obliged to exercise that most difficult of virtues, patience — ^thesure 
key, with the proper application of subordinate means, to success. 

Commerce of the Pmiries, vol. I, p. 284. 

tLieui«oaiit Abends Report on New Mexkso, 1846-M7, October 31. 
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The dawn of day at 3 o'clock appearihg, we got up, for the purpose of 
hastening breakfest, in order, that by daylight we might be reaay to aon- 
tinue our labors upon the inscriptions. Besides, finding that, to reach the 
rock yesterday, our divergence from the route of the troops had been but 
about three miles, and being anxious to join the command to-night, in 
order that I might keep up the proper succession of astronomical positions, 
(my instruments being with the troops,) I felt desirous to hasten ' our 
work, so that I might elffect the object. 

Our bre£Lkfast over, the day opening beautifully, and the featliered race 
regaling us — an unusual treat — with their gay twittering,* we hastened to 
the work of finishing the Jac sifniles. These completed, and Mr, Kern 
having engraved as follows upon the rock : "Lt. J. H. Simpson, U. S. 
A., and R. H. Kern, artist, visited and copied these inscriptions, Septera* 
ber 17, 1849," we found ourselves ready by 8 o'clock to commence our 
journey to overtake the command. 

A large number of the hieroglyphics, (on the south side of the rock,) 
and many names and dates, are evidently — from the in some cases faint> 
and in others interrupted or broken, appearanceof the inscriptions— gone; 
and for this cause, as well as from an occasional failure in the perfect en- 
gravement of a letter, and therefore its assimilation in appearance to 
others nearly resembling it in form, the fac similes ^ though, as a whole, 
generally transcriptive of the letters or words intended by the inscribers, 
in some few instances are, doubtlessly, variant from the exact orthography 
intended, and therefore difficult to be deciphered. A litertU rendering of 
them into English, so far as I have been able to have it accomplished, by 
the conjoint assistance of Chief Justice J. Houghton, Seiior Donaciano 
Vigil, secretary of the province, and Mr. Samuel Ellison, the official trans- 
lator, will be found below. I prefer to give them litemly, because it is 
the most faithful mode of translation; and though the sense, in some 
instances, might be given in better English, yet, tor the sake ot accuracy, 
and because the meaning is apparent under a literal translation, I think it 
best to present them in this ^rm, beginning with — 

Plate 65. 

^'Augustin de Hinojos." 

"In the year 1641, Bartolome Romelo," (here words not decipherable.) 

"In the year 1716, upoji the 26th day of August, passed by this place 
Don Feliz Martinez, Governor and Captain General of this kingdom, for 
the purpose of reducing and uniting Moqui," (a couple of words here 
not decipherable.) 

"Licentiate Chaplain Priar Antonio Camargo, Custodiari, and Ecelesi- 
astical Judge." 

"Simon de Salas.'^' 

"Antonio Nomoya." 

Plate 66. 

"On the 28th day of September, of the year 1737, amved at this place 
Batchelor Don Juan Ignacio de Arfasain." ^ 

"Passed by this place Diego Belasques," 
"On the 28th day of September, ot the year 1737, arrived at this place 
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the Illustrious Doctor Don Martin De Liza Cochea, Bishop of Doiango, 
and on the 29th left for Zuni." 

"Joseph Domingnez passed by this place in October, and others Sep- 
tember 28, with much caution and some apprehension.'* 

"Juan de San Esteban." 

"Puilancies/* 

"The Father Ezquerr.'' 

"Antonio !?♦♦♦," (this name not'decipherable.) 

(Here a word or two not decipherable.) "Don Francisco, (a word or 
two not decipherable,) for the impossibility — Jene — ^there to subject; his 
arm undoubted, and his valor, with the jiragons of our Lord the Kiog, & 
thing which he alone did — E fecio de Abtosio G-Hsix hundred and twen- 

?' nine, (probably intended for 1629.) Quesby Eu Acuni Poie y la 
hlteue.'^ 

Plate 67. 

"Juan Garica de ta Revis, Chief Alcalde, and the jSrst elected of the 
town of Santa Fe, in the year 1716, on the 26th of August. By the 
hand of Bartolo Fernandez Antonio Fernandez Moro," 

"Augustin de Minojos." 

"Juan Gonzalos, year 1629." 

(The characters in the double rectangle seem to be literally a sign- 
marmalj and may possibly be symbolical of Francisco Manuel, though 
the double thumb would appear to indicate something more.) 

"On the 14th day of July, of the year 1736, passed by this place Gen- 
eral Juan Paez Hurtador, Inspector. And in his company Corporal Jo* 
seph Armenta, Antonio Sandobal Martines, F. Guapo, Alonzo Barela, Mar- 
cus Duran, Francisco Barela, Louis Pacheco, Antonio de Salas, Roqae 
Gomas." 

"Vicente de Senorgorta and (name not decipherable) fought on account 
of these questions," (the remainder not intelligible, except that lecor— 
probably intended lor Ucor^ liquor — ^seems to have, had something to do 
with the quarrel.) 

"Joseph Ramos." 

"Diego Nunez Bellido." 

"Diego." 

"Friar Zapata." 

"Bartolome Narrso, Governor and Captain General of the Provinces of 
New Mexico, for our Lord the King, passed by this pl^ce, on his leturn 
from the Pueblo of Zuni, on the2fth of July, of the year 1620, and piu 
them in peace, at their petition, asking the favor to become subjects of his 
Majesty, and anew they gave obedience; all which they did with fee 
consent, knowing it prudent, as well as very christian, (a word or two ef- 
faced,) to so distinguished and gallant a soldier, iodomitable and famed; 
we love" (the remainder effaced.) 

Plate* 68. 

"Antonio Gon Salez, in the year 1667. ("Some characters not decipliw* 
able,) Country of Mexico, in the year 1632, folio (some characters do 
intelligible,) Beugoso, by order of Father Liebado Lugan.** 
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Plate 69. 

'^Passed by this place with despatch, (a word of two not decipherable,} 
16th day of April, 1606/^ " 

"Cayado,lT27.'' 
"1. Aparela, 1619." (Hieroglyphics not decipherable.) 

Plate 70. 

"Passed by this place Sergeant Major and Captain Juan Axchtitela, and 
the traveller Diego Martin Barba and Second Lieutenant Juan Ynes 
Josano, in the year 1936.*' (Hieroglyphics not decipherable.) 

Plate 71. 

"Here served Genferal Don Diego de Bargas, to conquer to Santa Pe, 
for the royal crown, New Mexico, by his own cost, in the year 1692 " 

'*By this place passed Second Lieutenant Joseph de Payba Bascon- 
zelos, in the year in which the council of tlie kingdom bore the cost, on 
the 18th of February, in the year 1726.'' 

Plate 72. 

"In theyiear 1696 passed D. M." — (hieroglyphics not decipherable.) 

Plate 73. 

"P. Joseph de la Candelaria." 

"0. R., March 19, 1836." (These are the (mly initials with an Eng- 
lish date before Mr. Kern engraved ours. The hieroglyphics not deci- 
pherable,) 

Plate 74. 

"Pero Vacu (possibly intended for vaca — cow) ye Jalrde." 

"Alma." 

"Leo." 

"Captain Jude Vubarri; in the year of our Lofd 1," (probably meaning 
1701 . The hieroglyphics, ^xcq)ting what appears to designate a buffalo, 
not decipherable.) 

The translations of the several inscriptions, so far as it has been possi- 
ble to have them effected, having now been given, I introduce, in this 
connexion, a letter from the secretary of the province, (received since the 
expedition,) by which it will be perceived that two of the persons whose 
names are inscribed — General Don Diego de Bargas, and General Juan 
Paez Hurtador — have been' governors of New Mexico. This letter is also 
interesting on account of the other historical facts which it divulges. For 
its translation I am indebted to Chief Justice Houghton: 

^^ Santa Pe, October!^, 1849. ^ 

"Sib: The engravings which are sculptured on the rock of Fish spring, 
near the Pueblo of Zuni, copies of which you have taken, were made in 
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the epochs te which they refer. I have an indistinct idea of their exist- 
ence; but, although 1 have passed the place sbme three times, I never 
availed myself of the opportunity to observe diem. The other signs or 
characters noticed are traditional remembrances, by means of which the 
Indians transmit historical accounts of all their remarkable successes. 
To discover these sets by themselves, is. very difficult. Some of the Iq- 
diaris make trifling indications, which divulge, with a great deal of re- 
serve, something of the history, to persons in whom they have entiie 
confidence. 

"The people who inhabited this country before its discovery by the 
Spaniards were superstitious, and worshipped the sun. 

"I would be glad to relate to you, with exactness, events which arc 
passed; but I am deprived of this satisfaction fromthe want of certain infor- 
mation in regard to the particulars, because some of them occurred a very 
few years after the conquest made by Juan de Onate, in the year 1595, 
and all records preceding the year 1680 are lost, as the Indians burnt the 
archives in their insurrection against the conquerors, who then occupiefl 
the country, 

**Jn 1681, Governor Antonio de Otermin received orders from the viceroy 
to return and conquer. He made his entrance to the Pueblo of Cochid. 
encountered resistance, and, on account of the small force he brought, 
Tetired to El Paso in the same year. Gerbaceo de Cruzat y Gongwa 
succeeded him in command, who also remained established at El Paso. 

"In the following year, Cruzat made an expedition against New Mexico, 
took possession of the capital, and extended his conquests a little more 
effectually, until the following year, when, it being impossible for him to 
sustain himself longer, he returned to El Paso. 

"In the year 1693,* Curro Diego de Bargas Zapata penetrated as 6r as 
tfie Pueblo ofZuiii, and, without proceeding further, returned to EI Paso. 
In the year 169$, he obtained the entire pacification of the country. 

VThere were afterwards a succession of governors, among whom are 
numbered Feliz Martinez, Juan faez Hurtado, and many others, oi 
whom can be produced exact information by referring to the time of the 
administration of each, according to the registry in the ancient archives 
of the government. The short time before your departure does not afford 
the necessary opportunity to register and give to you an historical relation 
of these events. This account, therefore, should not be regarded by you 
as one which should direct your idea entirely, for my limited capacity 
does not permit me to search into all the particulars necessary; but it may 
serve you as a certain guide to direct the history, the events being marked 
in chronological order. 

"Should these remarks prove useful to you, and I have facility of access 
to the archives, as I have now, I will with pleasure undertake the task 
of making the relation, and will despatch it to the point you may direct 
me. 

"With nothing, more, I am, sefior, your obedient servant, 

"DONACIANO VIGIL. 

"Lieut. J. H. Simpson, 

" Topographical Corps, U. S. A.'' 



^Aooordin^ to the extract from De Banra't iovrnal already giTen in a note under the hoid at 
the twenty-fifUi camp, his conqaest of ZuiSi bean data November li> 169^ and in this yen 
eorretponda with that inscribed on the rock. 
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Bot to proceeii wttb ourjourney: Lewis thinks the road to lAgana by 
the way of the MarOyOt Inscriptroii rock,. and the Pueblo of Acoraa, is 
better for wagons than that which the troops have taken. He says it 
has only one bad place^ and that can be avoided by making a detour of 
two miles. Water and grass^ according to his representation; are ample 
along it. Carravahal, however, (and a most excellent guide'he has proved 
himself to be,) thinks the other the best, and, according to the map, it 
would appear to be quite as direct. 

As has been already remarked, by 8 o'clock a. m. we were ready to 
commence our journey — it being our intention to ioin the main command, 
if possible, before night. For the first three miles our route lay east of 
north, when, getting a^in into the road taken by the troops, we imme- 
diately turned to the right upon it — our course thence for the day being 
nearly due east. This road, we find, gives indications of having been 
considerably more travelled than that passing by the Inscription rock. A 
mile and a half more traversed, over a heavy sandy soil, upon which I 
noticed the flax growing in its wild state, wefourid ourselves commencing 
tlie ascent of the Sierra de Zuni. This ascent, for a few miles, is quite 
gradual, the road leading up a beauUful narrow valley, clothea with a 
rich black loamy soil, and interspersed with large pines. Six and a 
half miles on the route, I noticed some massive limestone, in large quanti- 
ties, croppiog out from either side of the valley. , Some of it is a coarse- 
grained marble. Two miles further, the ascent becomes quite steep and 
difficult on accpunt of loose rocks. The route, however, continues prac- 
ticable for wagons; and no doubt an easier grade could be founds possibly, 
to the right. 

A mile further traversed, we found ourselves on the summit of the pass 
of the sierra^ from which, bearing north of east, some thirty miles off, we 
caught sight, for the first time, of one of the finest mountain peaks I 
have seen in this country. This peak I have, in honor of the President 
of the United States, called Mount Tayh/r. Erecting itself high above 
the plain below, an object of vision at a remote distance,^ standing within 
the domain which has been so recently the theatre of his sagacity and 
prowess, it exists, ilot inappropriately, an ever-enduring monument to his 
patriotism and integrity. (See plate 75.) , , 

Descending the eastern slope of the Sierra de Zvm^ after a ride of two 
miles, we reached the Ojo.de OaUinas, where the still smoking embers 
of recent fixes, in connexion with their relative . positions, showed very 
plainly the locate of the last night's encampment of the troops. Finding 
some good water and grass here, and being considerably fatieued, we 
gladly halted for an hour to take a lunch and let our animals graze. 
Resuming our journey, we passed two miles of very hilly pine-barren 
country — a mile further bringing us to a locality where, immediately on 
the right of the road, for the first time, soiiie unseemly piles of blackened 
scoriaceous volcanic rocks make their appearance. Three miles further, in 
a kiud of basin, we met another series of piles of lava debris, covering an 
area of at least one hundred acres. These piles look like so many irregu* 
lar heaps of stone coal. A mile further brought us to the entrance of the 
Canon de Galloy down which the route continued its course. This ca- 

*Siiiee xnj retttrti to Santa Fe, I find it can be seen from Fort Marcy and other aurrounduig 
Wei{hi*, the aif^Une diatADce being aa great as one hundred miles. 
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fion, which is a rather ^narrow one, and walled on either side by sandstone 
rocks some three hundred feet high, is quite interesting, both as an ob- 
ject of vision and because .of the blackened rolcanic scoriaceous rocks 
Avhrch crop out from its bottom. Did this canon existbefore the develop- 
ment of these, volcanic rocks, or was it the result of that development? Is 
it not possible that the incalescent mass below, and the gases generated by 
the heat, in connexion with the ruptures of the superincumbent sedunen- 
tary strata which such a condition o^f things would be like to produce — I 
say, is it not possible that such a combination of circumstances could hare 
given rise first to the canon^ and then to the volcanic matter cropping 
nrom its bottom? 

This caiion is quite rapid in the^escent of its bottom — more so than any 
we have seen. Four miles from its entrance, it is almost choked up with 
large masses of rock, threading which, however, I subsequently learned, 
the artillery found little or no difficulty. Three miles further, we debouched 
from the caiion into the broad^ beautifiil, and' fertile valley of the Ojo 
de Gallo, Bearing thence ^dually to the right, ftnir miles further brought 
us, much to our gratification, just after dark, to the camp of the troops, 
where we found them all rejoicing in the possession of a fine spring, 
abundant pastui'e, and the feelings consequent upon the exhilirating effect 
of a beautiful and far-extended expanse. 

We noticed along the road several rattlesnakes wUch the troops had 
killed. One of them was very large. 

Our day's travel I estimate at thirty-two miles. The march of the 
troops yesterday, I learn, wa§^ 27.14 miles; to-day, 18.49 mileS. The lati- 
tude of this camp, by observation, is 35° 6' 17". 

TSDeitty-ninth camp^ near Pueblo of Laguna, September 19. — The 
troops decamped at 8 a. m., the course, as yesterday, continuing for the 
day nearly due east. The firet six miles was directly across the valley of 
the Gallo, and then down the valley of the Rio de San Josi. The valley 
of the Gailo is one of the richest I have seen, its soil being a rich black 
loam. A great deal of scoriaceous matter, inblack angular fragments, lies 
scattered over the surface of this valley in piles and ridges: and it is 
doubtless owing to this source that its sojl is so fertile; for wherever this 
Igneous product is observ^ble^ there have I npticed the soil in proximity 
to it to be of this character. 

Just before entering the valley of the San Jose, about seven miles from 
our morriing^'s camp, are hundreds of acres'bf volcanic rock, a great deal 
of it exhibitmg, with marked distinctness, the undulations of the wzvt 
in its oscillatory motion. I endeavored, by the curvature of these waves, 
to find, by a normal or rather an applicable radius^ the ciater or source of 
the outflow, but it resulted in nothing sati&ctpry. I ascended an adjoin- 
ing hill to overlook the whole field, and found the lava to exist in ridges 
ranging generally north and sduth, the curvature being thus: 
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bf a cross section on, A B df the ridge or pile, thus: 

« 
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This seems to point to a swelling or intumescence of the fluid mass, 
longitudinally — a partial overflow — and a fixedness of condition, caused 
by refrigeration, before it could spread laterally tp any considerable extent, 
and subsequently a tumbling in at the sides, from disintegrating causes^ 
and the want of subjacent support. 

Near this very large field of v^canic matter, the road takes up a long, 
steep, rocky hill — ^two miles furmlr bringing us again to the valley of the 
San Jose. ' This hill could probably be avoided by not leaving the valley 
of the San ]ose at all. Ten miles from our last camp, for about a quarter 
of a mile, we traversed a sliding rocky hill, where a few picks, crowbars, 
and spades could, with no great labor, in a short time, make it practi- 
cable fyf wagons. Along this portion of the jroute, a dense growth. of 
bushes, intertwined with vines, bearing a most delicious grape — ^in size, 
that of our winter grape — skirts the stream, and cheered us with its rich 
luxuriance. The stream here also came tumbling down in a small but 
beautiful cascade, the din of its waters not being more delightful to the 
ear than its appearance was to the sight. A mile further, the volcanic 
rocks which, as far down as this point, have lain along the valley in 
scattered oblong heaps, terminate. About a mile firom this, we crossed 
the San Jose, at this point a clear stream, fifteen feet wide and one deep^^ 
mnniug swiftly over a gravelly bottom. Willows, I noticed, lined the 
stream. 

The valley, tfius far, has been bounded on its lefl or north side by 
mesas of a sedimentary character, overlaid by basaltic trap; on the right, 
or south side, by sedimentary rocks, the superior fomuition of which is 
sandstone. 

Three miles from oiirtast crossing of the San Jose, we crossed it again — 
the valley, from this point, gradually unfolding itself more uninterruptedly, 
and continuing so down to Laguna, a distance of fourteen miles, within 
two miles of which we are encamped. All along the valley, for this dis# 
tance, the land is cultivated in corn and melons, the luxuriance of their 
growth attesting the good quality of the soil. I also noticed, at different 
points, a number of circular places upon the ground where wheat had 
been trodden out by horses. This is the usual mode in this country of 
separating it from the husk. The cultivators of the soil are Pueblo 
Indiaus) and belong to the villages of Laguna and Acoma, They were 
very liberal to us in their donations of muskmelons^ of which they seem 
to have a great abundance. I nodce that, to preserve them for winter, 
they peal Uiem, take out the seeds, and then bang them in the sun to 
Ex.— 9 
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day. A dry cedar tree covered with them, for thk purpose; presented a 
very singular appearance. 

Within about a couple of miles, the San Jose expands into a small lake, 
which is the resort of large flocks of cranes. 

This day's march, 28.93 miles, has been the most fatiguing one we 
have had — the artillery not getting in, on account of the horses giving oat, 
until after dark. The regular in&ntry, whether the march is short or 
long, uniformly preserve the same compact form and rate of travel, and, 
in this respect, are superior to any troops 1 have ever served with. 

The soil along the route has been arenaceous, and a great deal of it 
good. No sf/lva to speak of, except near the bead of the san Jose, has 
been seen in the valley, though scrub cedar has dotted the heights. 
Bunch and gramma grasses have been seen in patches along the way. 
The cactus has been quite common. 

A flock of two thousand head of sheep was seen by us before reaching 
camp. 

I'bis camp, which observation places in latitude 35^ (X 49," has all 
the requisites of wood » water, and grass. 

The alcalde of the Pueblo de Laguna cafcd to pay his respects to Gov- 
ernor Washington this evening; and a vei^respectable man he appears to 
be. He is more at home in American garb than was the alcalde of Zmi. 

Thirtieth camp, September 20. — ^The alcalde of Laguna was again in 
our camp this morning. He represents to Governor Washington that 
some persons belonging to the party of California emigrants who passed 
through his village two or three weeks since, on their way west, tied and 
forced off one of his people to Zuni, against his will, and then gave him no 
compensation; that they drove off eight mviles belonging to his people, 
and even tied the governor, because he would not do an impossrfoility which 
they wished Jto exact of him. He also represented that some Mexicans 
were endeavoring to get from him a pistol which an emigrant had given 
him in remuneration for his care of him during his illness. Governor 
Washington told him that he and his people should defend their property^ 
if necessary, even to the taking of life; and that, no matter hownoanf 
were sacrificed in this way, the government would sustain them in it; 
that this was a rule of the government under which he was now living. 
He also gave him a paper, calling on all persons to respect the rights of 
hispeople. 

This morning I preceded the troops a short whilfe for the purpose of 
visiting the Pueblo of Laguna. The houses of this pueblo, I find, are built 
like the others — terrace feshion, each story forming by its roof a platfonn 
or sill for entrance to that above, and the ascent from story to story— of 
which there are, in some instances^ as many as three — ^being by ladders 
up^n the outside. They are built of stdne, roughly laid in mortar, and, on 
account of the color of the mortar, with which they are also faced, thef 
present a dirty yellowish clay aspect.* They have windows in the base- 

*The ideft which haa been entertained that thia pueblo ia aitaated on a rocky promontory, 
inateembU tea aavage foe, ia incorrect, aa wagona find no difficulty in getting up to aod paatinS 
directly through the town. 

Equally incorrect ia the idea that the towna of Pojuate, Cebolleta, Govero, and BAoqaiiio an 
made up of houaeayburiforvs high, built upon inac€unbU rocky heighta. I hare, aince the 
NaTajo expedition, made a military reconnaiaeance of the country in which theae townitr^ 
aituated, and therefore apeak from peraonal obaervation. It ia alao a tniatake to i^gard die 
three laatrmeniioned towna as Indian puebloa; they are «rdiiMry Mexican ytUagea. 
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ment as well as upper stories; selenite, as usual, answers the purpose of 
window-lights. The pueblo has one Roman Cathctlic edifice^ which, on 
account of the key not being immediately available, I did not enter. I 
noticed in its belfry a couple of bells, and on its roof a sort of dial — prob- 
ably a mock one. Corn in the shuck, after having been boiled, as also 
strings of red pepper, could be sfeen hanging up in front of nearly every 
house to dry. Indeed, the evidences are that these people are quite in- 
dustrious and thrifty. Their cattle-^of which, probably on account of the 
good pasturage in the vicinity, they seem to have more than any other 
pueblo — look fine; and their sheep and goat folds — ^which, as usual, en- 
croach upon the circuit of the towns, much to the annoyance of both sight 
and smell — show also that they are well supplied with this species of stock. 
I noticed also about the place a number of cdrt3, of the ordinary lumber- 
ing Mexican ma*ke. The population of the town is probably about 
eight hundred. 

A large portion of the inhabitants are at this time away, gathering 
pinonesy an edible fruit of the pifibn, the common scrub pine of the coun- 
try. The dress of these people is like that of the other Pueblo Indians — 
the women, as usual, having the calves of their legs wrapped or stuffed in 
such a manner as to give them a swelled or dropsical appearance. They, 
like the Zuiiis, regard us with considerable reserve; but how could it be 
otherwise, when they have been so shamefully treated as they have been 
recently by persons bearing the name of Americans, like ourselves? Com- 
mon prudencfe certainly dictates a proper reserve until they can learn by 
experience that we are not extortioners like some of our forerunners; and 
this they are begining; to learn, for the longer we were among them the 
more frank' and liberal they becam.e. 

The troops passing through the pueblo about 11 o'clock. Heft the place 
to accompany them. The Course to-day is south of east, and, as yester- 
day, the road runs along — though not so near— the San Jos4, which it 
crosses at Laguna. " Just as I got out of the town, observing a Mexican 
packer appropriating to himself a watermelon, right in the face of an old 
woman who was guarding the patch, in rny indignation I rushed upon 
him full tilt, and the consequence Was an instantaneous disgorgement. 
The many signs which the old woman made to express her gratitude 
amply testified how -deeply she felt the slight act of humanity. Two 
miles from Laguna, we descended a rocky shelving-place, to get into 
the valley of the San Jose. Wagons will find no insuperable difficulty 
here. This hill descended, and some basaltic trap passed, lying in a short 
cation through which the road runs, the Rio de San Jos6 is again crossed — 
the water, which heretofore has been quite clear, now becoming of a day 
color. The river at this point is about twenty feet wide, one deep> nfid 
has a muddy bottom. The San Jose crossed, some old ruins appear, perched 
upon a mesa some one hundred and thirty feet high, immediately on your 
right. To clamber up to them, I had no little difficulty; and on reaching 
them, I found they scarcely compensated me for the exertion. I^y con- 
sisted of a few old stone and mortar structures, and some stone carrabf 
(enclosures,) the latter showing signs of having been recently used as 
sheep-pens. What a barbarous state of things these ruins, which are oc- 
casionally seen on almost inaccessible heights, show to have once existed; 
and how much more glorious theiir condition now, when the inhabitants 



can live upon the plains below in comparative ease and quiet ^ convenient 
to their fields, water, apd stock! 

Shortly after passing the ruins, basaltic trap again appears in the valley; 
and on the left, immediately by the road, gypsum crops out fix)m over- 
lying sandstone. Eight miles from Liaguna, an extensive view unfolded 
itself to our front, of distant blue mountains, mesa heights, tableau and 
conical mounds — a broad expanse of green valley intervening. Just be- 
yond this point appears, on your left, an almost perfect natural fac simile 
of a house, with its chimney-top. About a mile further, to ourright, on the 
larsideof the Rio San Jose, could be seen the remains of a Mexican vil- 
lage called JRUOf which is represented, and no doubt truthfully , to have 
been desei^ted on account of the water of the San Jose failing at this point. 
This is the village before referred to as illustrating the fact that 9t the pre- 
sent day, as in more remote periods, towns a^re deserted on*account of the 
water near them giving out. (A^ite, September 17.) A few miles beyond 
this spot, the colonel conunanding noticing a very large herd of sheep 
moving very hastily away from the command, as ii all were not right, I 
rode off to see how the matter stood, I soon discovered, however, that 
the flock was under Mepcan and not Navajo control, and, from my con- 
versation with the pastor, became assured that our apprehensions were 
groundless. It was beautiful to see the young shepherd carrying in his 
bosom a little lamb; and it at once suggested to me the force and appro- 
priateness of the sentiment to be found in Isaiah, (chapter 46, verse 11,) 
expressive of the care of the Saviour for the tender ones of his flock: " He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shaQ gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom.'* 

About fifteen miles from Laguna, it being represented by Carravahal that 
we could get water in the San Jos^^ about a mile and a half to the right, 
we. turned off the beaten track to encamp upon the stream. The water of 
this stream at this point is scarcely an inch in depth, and of a bright red 
color. Its constancy cannot be depended upon.. Good bunch grass is 
found in the vicinity, and wood about half a mile off. 

The road to-day has been generally quite good. Gypsum crops out on 
the lefl all along the way for the last six miles. The soil has been argil- 
laceous, and, in spots of limited extent, looks as if it might produce pretty 
well. The sylva nas been the dwarf cedar, sparsely scattered. 

The Mexican mounted militia were discharged this evening, the colonel 
commanding tendering them his thanks for their services, and strongly 
reprobating the conduct of those who had deserted the command, and 
whom, he hoped, they would, on their return to their homes, hold up to the 
just ignominy which they deserved. 

Thirty -first camp J Atrisco, cppasite Albuquerque, September 21. — ^The 
wolves, last night, in the vicinity of Our camp, were more uproarious 
than usual. 

The troops resumed the march at 7 a. m,, the course for the day being 
about north of east. The country to day has been generally roUing^ in the 
direction of our progress — for the first six or seven miles, m&a heights, with 
intervening areas of prairie land, being seen on our left. Soon after leav- 
ing camp, we could see ahead of us the serrated mountains of the Rio 
Grande stretching from north to south, looking blue and beautiful, and . 
further to the south a couple of twin peaks liftingthemselves higb and con- 
spicuously. Between four and five miles on our route, the highest points 
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of the Santa Pe mourilakis showed themselves for the first time, bearing 
northeast, the prospect suggesting the ple&sing thought that our labors 
would sooti terminate. Eight mues further brought us to the Rio Puerco, 
in the bed of which not a drop, of water could be seen. The broad bed 
of this so-called river is about one hundred feet across, the narrower 
about twenty feet. A few Cottonwood trees skirt the banks: Between 
three and four miles beyond the Puerco, earthy limestone crops out from 
the soil. Proceeding a few hundred yards further, we reached the summit 
of a swell of land, whence could be seen the broad valley fif the Rio 
Grande, the mountains just back of Albuquerque now showing them- 
selves in all the magnificence of their proportions. Shortly after, much to 
our relief, we met a wagon loaded with barrels of water which had been 
sent out by Major Howe, from Albuquerque, agreeably to the instructions 
of the colonel commanding, forwarded by express. The men were ex- 
ceedingly thirsty, and drank correspondingly. When within seven miles 
of the Rio Grande, w^ caught, much to our delight, the first sight of its 
glimmering waters. A mile further, we fell in with a couple more of wagons 
from Albuquerque, loaded with water and forage for the troops. The 
river, however, being but five or six miles ahead, the order was given to 
continue forward. Two miles more brought us to where we could, see the 
town of Albuquerque quartering on our leftf houses could also be seen 
lying scattered for miles up and down the river, the cotton wood very 
sparsely dotting its banks. Just at dusk, we were windinff our way 
through the Utile village of Atrisco, situated on the Rio Grande, opposite 
Albuquerque — our camp for the nighty being to the north of the town, in 
the midst of a fine plot of pasturage, convenient to the river. 

The soil to day has been alternately argillaceous and arenaceous. The 
face of the country presented one expanse of barren waste, thinly sprinkled 
with dwarf cedar. The last half of the road was, a good portion of it, 
very heavy on account of sand, and in places quite hilly. The day^s 
march has been 28.33 miles. 

We met on the road to-day three Mexican men on horseback, two of 
them each with a woman behind him, and the third with a very pretty 
child in his arms. Thiis is a common mode of travelling among them — 
the woman, however, most generally sitting in fi"ont. These women had 
their faces plastered with a sort of whitewash , also a very common fashion — 
the object being, as I am told, to protect them from the weather. Not 
unfrequently they are covejred with a red pigment — but for what purpose, 
unless for the same reason the whitewash is used, I cannot divine. The 
fact, however, of their more frequently putting it on in blotches, would 
seem to point to some other object. Rut, whatever be the purpose, they 
in both instances give to the iace a frightful and disgusting appearance. 

Sad news has reached us to-night. The mail from the States, for which 
we all have been looking with so much anxiety, is reported to have been 
cut off by the Navajos, on its way out to us, at Chellt/. This is a serious 
disappointment to us all. 

AlgadofteSy Sepiemb€7^22. — The expedition, in its inie^rity^ terminated at 
Atrisco. The different commands, artillery and infantry, are to march 
independently, each under the head of their respective chiefs, to Santa 
Fe, as soon as practicable. Colonel Washington and staff crossed over to 
Albuquerque this morning at the ford. The river at this point is probably 
ftbout three hundred yards wide, the stream rapid, its depth four feet, and 
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its bottom of a somewhat quicksand character. During thehigher.stages 
of the water, the river is too deep to be forded ; but, though this is the case 
at the several* fords along its course, boats seem never to be resorted to by 
the Mexicans. Indeed, I ^ave not seen a single one since I have been in 
the country. 

Albuquerque, for a Mexican town , i§ tolerably well built. Its buildings, 
like all I have seen inhabited by Mexicans, are of a right parallelopipedon 
shape, constmcted of adobes, (blocks of sun-dried mud,) and arranged 
generally or^ the four sides of a rectangle, thus creating an interior court 
(pateo) upon which nearly every oiie of the apartments opens. There is 
generally but one exterior or street entrance; and this is generally quite 
wide and high, the usual width being about six feet, and the height seFcn. 
They appear to be made thus wide, at least as far as I have been able to 
discover, to enable the burros (asses) and other, animals to go through 
with their packs. They are generally secured by double doors. There 
are two or three buildings in the town with extensive fronts and portales, 

i porches,) which look, for this country, very well — one of them being the 
louse formerly occupied by Governor Armijo.' There is a. militajy post 
at this place, garrisoned by a couple of companies of dragoons, the com- 
manding officer being Major M. S. Howe, of the 2d dragoons. The popu- 
lation 01 the town and its. immediate suburbs is probably about one thou- 
sand. Wood for fuel has to be drawn a distance of twenty-five miles. 

Colonel Washington and myself, after partaking of the generous hos- 
pitality of Major Howe and his lady, left at two o'clock for Sante Fe, it 
being our intention to tarry all night at Algadones, the usual stopping- 
place for travellers either way between Albuquerque and the former place. 
Mr. Calhoun and Captain Ker were in company, the latter having 
kindly provided the vehicle which conveys us hither. On our left was 
the Rio Grande, and on our right, some eight or nine miles off, the lofty 
, mountains of Albuquerque and Saudia. The valley of the Rio Grande 
for a number of miles above Albuquerc[ue, presents. the finest agricultural 
and pastoral country I have yet seen in TSew Mexico. The breadth of 
the valley under cultivation is, prbbably, not quite a mile. The clemency 
of the climate — it is some two thousand feet lower in altitude than Santa 
Fe — is such as to cause the grape and peach, as well as the melon, to grow 
to perfection. The corn also looks luxuriant and productive. 

About six miles from Albuquerque, we passed the inconsiderable villa^f 
of Alameda^ the most conspicuous building in it being the Roman Caiholic 
church. Six miles further, we passed by the pueblo of Safidia, a to«ra 
similar in the style of its buildings to the other pueblo vjllages — the usual 
quantum of ladders and ragged-looking sheep and goat-pens discoveriug 
themselves about the premises. Just after leaving Sandia, within the 
space of about a mile along the road, are between sixty and seventy 
piles of stones, which are said to designate the localities where as many 
Wavajos fell in a battle which the Pueblo Indians had with that people, 
some years since. Six miles more brought us to the small village of Berna- 
lilo, its vicinage presenting some respectable-looking rancho residences, 
surrounded by well-cultivated grounds, which are fenced by adobe walls. 
Some of these walls are twelve feet high, and crowned with the cactus, to 
prevent their being scaled. Another six miles traversed, we found 
ourselves at Algadones, our stopping-place for the night. This mis- 
>erable-looking village contains about tbrty houses^ and has a popolatioa 
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of som6 two or three hundred souls. Subsistence, such gs it u 
forage, can be obtained here. The inn, kept by a Mexican, is fai 
being such as it should be, either as respects cleonliness or thecharai 
the cuisine. Miserable muddy coflFee, a stew made of mutton smothe 
onions, half-baked tortiUaSy (thin corn-calces,) and a few boiled eggs 
stitute the best meal it pretends to furnish. I do not know why it i 
I have not yet d^unk a cup of coffee or eaten a tortilla of Mexican 
ration, without its creating in some .degree a sensation of nausea 
stomach. There is certainly great room for improvement in the c 
of this country. The only eatable I have yet fjartaken of whicl 
not become' tainted by their cookery is the egg in its boiled stat< 
this is doubtless owing to its being protected by the shell. 

The r6ad from Albuquerque to Algadones is generally satidy, t 
some places, on account of it, quite heavy. • 

Santa JPe, September ^. — Having, by a few moments of expei 
last evening, become convinced th^t if I lay within doors all. n 
should not only have a fight with rabid inse/cts, but have also gre 
lence done to my dfac^ories. Lieutenant Ward and myself slept i 
wagon; and a pretty comfortable night we have had of it. 

We left Algadones for Santa Pe at fialf-past 7 a. m., our general < 
for the day being about northeast, and we talcing the road via Delj 
rajwhoj (farm,) the usual wagon-route between the two pierces. 

Bassdtic trap, I noticed, crowned the mifta heights on the west s 
the Rio Grande between Algadones aiid San Felipe, the inferior i 
tion appearing to be sandstone, horizontally stratified. 

Six miles above Algadones, we passed the pueblo of San Felipe. 
town is situated at the ibot of the mesa^ on the west side of tl 
Clrande, the river contracting at this point to a width of probably les 
one hundred yards. This pueblo, like the others, has its two i 
houses, accessible by ladders ; but neither it nor S^ndia is as purely ] 
in the style of its buildings as the other pueblos we have visited, 
however, rather a neat-looking village, the Roman Catholic cl 
a» usual, showing conspicuously. The ruins of what is usually 
Old San Felipe are plainly visible, perched on the edge of the m^sa 
a mile above the present town, on the west $ideof the river. Thesi 
are generally, I believe, regarded as indeed the remains of Oli 
Felipe; but a very intelligent Indian residing in the present town c 
name has informed me that' they are the remains of a people w^h 
long since passed away, and of whom they know nothing. Half 
above San Felipe, the road branches off — one branch extending to 
Fe by the way of Santo Domingo, and the other to the same place 
way of Delgado's rancho, (farm.) The former branch is,. probably 
or four miles shorter than the latter, and is on that ^wjcount gei 
preferred for pack animals. The latter, however, is so much the 
wagon road as to cause it to be preferred for wheeled vehicles. 

About twenty miles from Algadones, we crossed the Rio Galist< 
road following it up for som^ distance. Where we first met it, not 
tide of water could be seen in its bed; but at the point where we 
about half a mile above, it was a rut)ning stream. Colonel Wash 
informs me that in Chihuahua he traversed the bed of a river whic 
perfectly dry when th£ head oi the tolumn commenced crossin 
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within half an hour^ jbefore the whole colunin had passed over^ it W38 
scarcely fcSldable. 

Borne fine specimens of trap dike are discoverable just after crossiDg 
the Rio Galisteo— one of jhem resembling, as, nearly as may be, an artlfioial 
wall; another, the dark-colored remains of ^n old pueblo. About six 
miles farther, we crossed the small afBuent of the Kio de Santa Fe, on 
which Delgado*8 rancho is situated. Travellers sometimes make this 
rancho, a stopping- place for the night between Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque. Sixteen miles more traversed, at half-past three iq the after- 
noon, mudi to the gratification of the whole party, we reached Santa Fe. 

The road from Algadones t^ Santa Fe is generally very good; the only 
exception being a few short steep hills. 

The face of the country to-day has presented, j^^ith some trifling ex- 
ceptions — along the Rio Grande, at Delgado's, and between ^gua Fria 
and Santa Fe — one extended barren waste of uncultivable soil. 

Sania Fh, Septetaber 26. — The artillery , under Major Kendrick, reached 
this place yesterday; the infantry, under Captaih Sykes, to-day. 

Character of the sail frotn the eastern base of the Sierra de Tumeeha to 
Chellyy dnd thence to Santa Fe, by. the return reuie.'* 

It may be thought, from the frequent mention of good land along the 
route since we left the eastern base of the Tumecfia mountains, on our 
■ return trip, that fertility has charticterized the country generally through 
which we have passed since that period. But, lest so erroneous an im- 
pression may obtain, I think it proper to observe that, fof the greater por- 
tion of this distauce, the road has threaded the valleys of the country, and 
therefore the land has presented itself such as I have described it. The 
country, it is true, has exhibited a greater extent of cultivable soil than 
that traversed between Santa Fe and the Tumecha mountains, but yet, 
in comparison with the whole area of surface, it should still be considered 
as but a very small fractional j)art. 

The idea I pertinaciously adhered to when in the States, before ever 
having seen this country, was, that, besides partaking of the bold, charac- 
teristics of the primary formations, rocks confiisedly piled upon rocks, 
deep glens, an occasional cascade, gteen fertile valleys — the usual accom- 
paniments of such characteristics with us in the States — it was also, like 
the country of the States, generally fertile, and covered with verdure. But 
never did I have, nor do I believe anybody can have, a full appreciation 
of the almost universal barrenness which pervades this country, until they 
come out, as 1 did, to "search the land,'* and behold with their own eyes 
its general nakedness. The primary mountains present none of that wild, 
rocky, diversified, pleasing aspect which they do in the United States, 
but, on the contrary, are usually of a rounded form, covered by a dull, 
lifeless-colored soil, and generally destitute of any other sylva than piue 
and cedar, most frequently of a sparse and dwarfish character. The sed- 
imentary rocks, which, contrary to my preconceived notions, are the prev- 
alent formations of the country, have a crude, half-made-up appearance, 
sometimes of a dull buff color, sometimes \^hite, sometimes r>^^ and some- 



*See ante, thirteenth camp, August 31, f^r (general character of the country tiaTecetd m4 ttf 
the Sierra de Tumecha. 
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times these altefDating, and, being almost untvetsally^ bare of vegetation , 
except that of a sparse, dwarfish, sickening-colored aspect, cannot be re- 
garded as a general thing — at least, not until familiarity reconciles you 
to the sight — without a sensation of loathing. The fece of the country, for 
the same reason — the general absence of all verdure, and the dead, dull, 
yellow aspect of its soil —has a tendency to create the same disagreeable 
sensation* I desire it, therefore, to be borne in mind that, when I have 
in the course of my journal spoken of /er/ife soil, or of becmtiful pxespects, 
I have spoken reiatively — tliat is, in relation or contrast with the other por- 
tions of the country in which these exceptions have occurred, and not in 
relation to our more favored dmiain in the States. 

Conclusion. 

m 

Before concluding my journal, 1 think it proper to bring to the notice of 
the department the expediency of having the <^oun{ry examined Avest of 
the Pueblo of.Zuni, for the ascertainment of a wagon -route from the for- 
mer point to the Pueblo de los Angles, or, &]ling in this, 1;o San Diego. 

The route from Santa Peto Ziim — a distance of two hundred and four 
miles — is, with a very slight application of labor, practicable for wagons; 
and the guide, Carravahal, who has been down the Rio de feuni to its 
junction with the Colorado of the West, says it continues practicable all 
the way along this tributary to ttie point mentioned. 

Mr. Rickard Campbell, of Santa Pe, since my return, has informed me 
that, in 1827, with a party of thirty-five men and a number of pack ani- 
mals, he travelled from New Mexico to San Diego by the way of Zuiii 
and the valley of the Rio de Zuiii, and found no difficulty throughout the 
whole distance. He farther states, there is no Question that a good wagon- 
route, furnishing th^ proper quantum of wood, water, and grass, can be 
found in this directioii, both to San Diego and the Pueblo de los Angeles. 
He informs me, however^ that, in order to reach the Rio Colarado, the Rio 
de Zuni would have to be diverged from at the falls, within a few miles 
of its confluence with the Coioi^ado^ and a valley running generally 
southwardly followed down to its junction with the valley of that river. 

He has further informed me that abov^ the mouth of the Rio de Zuiii 
there is a ford, called El Vadode los Padres ^ (the Pord of the Pathers,) to 
which a route leads from Zuiii by the way of the pueblos of the Moquis 
This route, which he represents as much shorter than the other, is, how- 
ever, on account of the difficulty of crossing the canon of the river at thp 
ford, only practicable for pack animals. 

The Colorado^ when he crossed it, near the mouth of the Rio de Zuni, 
was fordahle; but he is of the opinion, that it inight not always be found 
so. 

It is proper for me, however, in this connexion, to state that I have con- 
verged with two or three trappers, who represent that the Colorado is so 
deeply canoned from it3 mouth upwards as to make a wagon-route in the 
direction proposed impracticable. These persons, however, have at the 
same time states] that they know nothing personally of the continuous ex- 
istcnce of this canon, never having been immediataly on the ground: their 
representations, then, should not counterbalance the statemeiit of those 
who have. 

1 have introduced the above representations ^ to which I might add those 
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of Other persons, corroborative of the statements of Messrs. OarraTahal and 
Campbell) in order that the department, being advi5ed of the true state of 
the infonnation attainable upon the subj^ct^ might t£^e such action aod 
give such instructions in the premises as, in its judgment, it might deen 
expedient. 

By reference.to the map, it will readily be seen that a route from Santa 
Fe to Pueblo de los Angeles, in the direction sus^ested^ running as it 
would intermediate between the southern detour of Cook 'S' route and the 
northern detour of the "Spanish trail" route, or, in other words, as direct 
as possible, would not only be shorter by probably as much as three hundred 
miles than either of these routes, but, passing by the pueblod of Lagunaand 
Zuiii, and possibly of the Moquis, situated still further westward, would 
furnish supplies of subsistence and repairs of outfit for certainly the first two 
hundred, if not throe hundred, miles of the way — desidercUa certainly not 
to be disregarded. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES H, SIMPSON, 
Fir^ Lieutenant ^ Corps Topographical Engineen. 



APPENDIX A. ' 

ZAeutenant Simpson^ s report to Lieutenant Colonel Washington of a re- 
. €onnaissa?ice with a view to the establishment of a post on the borders ^ 
the Navajo country. 

Santa Fe, Octobftr MJ, 1849. 

Sir: In accordance- with orders No. 35, current series, issued from 
headquarters of department No. 9> requiring me to make a reconnais- 
sance of the country in the vicinity of Cebolleta, with a view to the se- 
lection of a suitable position for a post in that "vicinity, I have the honor 
to report that I have made the I'econuajissance required by said order, 
and present the following as the, result. 

The point I would suggest- ag th6 most suitable one for the location of 
a post is the small settlement called Cebolletitja, situated two and a quar- 
ter miles to the south of, and in the same valley with, Cebolleta, and on 
the road leading from the Pueblo of Laguna. to Cebolleta. My reasons 
for this selection are involved in the following considerations: 

The Navajo nation is the principal one to which the post in question, in 
its military aspects, is to have relation. Coming from the mountains im- 
mediately to the north and back of Cebolleta, (see map,) and passing by 
Cebolleta and Cebolletita, is an avenue of approach from the Navajo 
country to the Mexican settlements in that and the neighboring quarter 
to the east of it. To the easi of the selected point, I was informed there 
was another or other avenues ot approach. To the west, by the way of 
the valley of the Rio de San Jose and one of its tributaries, there are two 
other avenues of descent to be guarded agaitist. Now, as the number of 
posts to be established is but one, it is obvious that its position should be 
stich as to affect the greatest possible area of country, and that in the most 
prompt and effective manner. This position, evidently, then, should be a 
central one. Thid condition is fulniled in the case in question by loca- 
ting the post at the place stated — CeboUetita. 
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The next considerations are, that the locality selected is where the es- 
seDtials wood and water are abundant for the troops, grass abundant for 
the stock; and corn doubtless to be had in sufficient quantities from 
that and the neighboring villages. 

In regard to the quarters at the point referred to , there are three ranckos, 
upon which are buildings suitable^— with some slight repairs , in the case 
of one — for the quarters of the troops. These buildings belong, respect- 
ively, to Juan Chavez, Manuel Chavez, and Jose Francisco Arogonas; 
and the order in which they are named is the ordet of their convenience 
in respect to wood anpl water. The first two,. I was assured, could be 
rented; the third, in all probability, if necessary, could be also. 

In regard to the facilities of communication, there is a pack -mule route 
f'-nn Cebolletita to Alburqueque, the distance between the two places 
being represented to be from forty-five to fifty miles. There are also two 
wagon roads from Cebolletita to Albuquerque — one by way of the Pueblo 
deLMguna, which we found pretty good; and the other, a more direct one, 
bv the way of Alamo, said to be the shorter, and equally good. The 
distance to Albuquerque by theLaguna road is: to Laguiia, sixteen miles; 
tiience to Albuquerque, forty-five miles — in all, sixty-one miles.* 

The valley In Which it is proposed to locate the post, I would further 
remark^ besides being the most pfleftsant one I saw within the circuit of 
my reconnaissance, is more thickly populated with Mexicans than any 
in that region. 

Another advantage the locality possesses is its proximity to the friendly 
.\arajos — a position which enables them to be reciprocally protected by our 
tro<^p^, and at the same time give that information in relation to th«tr 
&eigbbors which might be of the highest importance to lis in our rela- 
tions with them. 

I should not fail to report, that the escort accompanying me was com- 
nanded by Lieutenant John Buford, of the 2d dragoons, whom I ever 
tnnd willing and effective in his co-operation with me in. the discharge 
rfmy duties. 

1 am, &c., 

J, H. SIMPSON, 
First lAeut. Corps Topographical Engineers, 

To Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Washington, 

Oommanding- ^th Military Department, 



Che etablisbment uf ihe po«t ai Ce^olleta, a pack-mule route has been diacovered from 
^-t p«^ lo Snnia Fe by the way of the l^ueblo of Jemez, which, doubtiesa, in from fifteen to 
Stiller nulea shorter tbim by ihe way of Albuquerque. 
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APPE5 
A comparative vocabulary of words in the languages of the Puebh or eki 



I. I ii 



Name of the 
object in 
English. 



God 



Heavens . . . 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Cloud 

Earth 

Mao 

Woman 

Wife 

Boy 

Boy (infant) . 
Girl 



In the language of the Pueblo k 



§t) tf B c 

C ^ 3 C 



Diofi,(Sp.) Moii 
tezuma.^eyaayt 
IB 8ynoriymou> 
With Dio«. 



She-cat. 



A O 9 

rr a^ 



Give no other 
word than 
the Span. 
Dio». 



Pah 

Poy-ye.. .. 
A-doy-e-ah 



* 

c 






CO 



§5 



Huam-may-ah 



Hoo-len-nah . . . , 

Pannah 

Uah-he-glan-nah 






•a 



E 



Pay. (Same 
Btur.) 



fff 



Pay 

PaK^h.... 
Woon-hah, 



Hah-ats ....... 

Hatfl*see. ...... 

N<ii-at*say..... 

'Kfir-natF^ha...- 

O-nue 

Sah-wish-sha. • 
Koy-yah .•••*• 



Nah 

S^ur-en .... 

Ker 

Nah-ve-80 , 
AiiHioh .... 



Pah-han-nah 

Tab-hah*n6-nah ..... 

Clay-an-nah. • . 

Coatd erive no word . . 
l>y-you-oo-nah '• 



Oodc-ah 

Shuno-Qsh 

St6*oeh. •■••■•«..••• 
N«-ohfly 



Ak-cue 



An-ugh 



Koo-ae>lon-nah. 



Girl (infant). 

Head 

Furehead .... 

Face 

Eye ,.. 

Note , 

Mouih....;. 

Twih 

Tongue . . . , , 

Chin. 

Ear 

Hair 

Keck 

Arm 

Elbow 

Haitd 

Finger 

Breaat , 

Leg 

Knee , 

Fool 

Deer. ...*..* 

Buflfalo 

Honie , 



Sah-wiith-fiha.... 
Naah-can-'ne . . . . 

Cop-pay 

Ko-wafa «•. 

Kan-nah ...... 

Kar-wish-ahe ; . . 

T«ee-kah 

Har-at-chay-nay. 

Wak-at'chin 

Tyara-kah 

Kah-serpah 

Har-tran ..«.,. 

Wit-trahne 

Kah-u-may 



Puro*bah . 
Sic-co-vah 
Ch'j-ay... 

Chay 

Shay 

Sho 

Moo-ah . ,, 

Hah 

Safo4>oh... 
0-yc-o . , * 
Poh...... 

Kah .... 

Ko 



Pi-ne-nab 

Puh-bem-nah .......... 

Cha-gnh-neem-may • . . . 

Che-nay 

Pdo-ae-nak ........... 

Clah-mo-e-iiah 

Mo >-en-nah-en-hay .. .-. 

Ma y-oon-on-en-ah 

Oah-bon-hay .••..••.. 

Tag*lay-o-;nay . . . .' 

Pah-han-nay .......... 

Gah-ne-niay • • • * 

Hah-en-nay. • 



Foud-o-bo»-che .-.•.. | 

Chn*cnoa8 

Wah-pay j 

Tcho-tah 1 

Saech | 

For-saech 

El-ae^uak.... 

Goo-whan •••••' 

Ain->Uh 

Ah-ti«h 

Wash-chiah 

Fore4ah 

Toe . 
Hah. 



• • •• ..»••••• 



Kah-moeh tay.. 



Mah 



Mab-tish. 



^uaiai-pah . 
Kay-ah-kah. 



Pe-ah 



Pa h-ah-kay-nay-ne-nnay 
Pah-nay...... 



>1L«.».... 



Pay-Iu 
Hong. 



Serpent 



Kar-tay 

Ke-ah-ne... 

Moo-ahats ..*... 

Kah-yai-oh 

(Probably a cor- 
ruption of tht 
Span. cabaUo.) 

Sker8*ker 



Ah 

Pah-ye 

Kah 

Ad in Span. . 



Conldgtveno 
word. 



E-en-en-nah 

Tah-Vnean-mah ....... 

Eah-nah-neem-mah . . . . 

Itah-wan-nah. (Prob- 
ably a corruption of 
the SpaniMh.) 



Awn-dQ»h . 
Pah-ah.... 
Toaa-chach 
Gu-oab. • . . 



Hatch-oo-nah. 



Pfty-eha-tak. 
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IX B. 



td Jhditms of Neto Mexico and of the wild tribes inftahiting its borders. 



Mof— 



IS 

mm 



CO 

t 

ST 
S 



Hfto- vo<-Dao-we^o>n4h . 






Too-kiU 



)yat-chu-way.. 



•iock-nan-nay 

t-»c.... 

are. 



uld^iveno word, 
i-se-kc 



a-ofth 



ml-zah-nah.... 

tHock-quin-nay 

Jck-km-nay 

»%»on-iie-nay ..* 

•o-nah-way , . . 

•lin-nay ..... ., 

■ ah-tin-nay 

fiih-way .#•..., 

J-nin-nay •..••.. 

ay-which-chin-nay.. . . 
ft-»'hnck-tif>-nay .... 
•4b-wdy ,, 

ak-8ii)-uay . •••••••••. 

-ht-way.,.,, 



Toke-pay-lah . • . 

Tah-wab 

Moo-yah » 



lo the language of tha wild tribea denominated'-* 



a 



Yiiah-del-kiU.. 



^ 9 

II 



Dio8. (Span.) 



O-mov 

ToUwh«qaaa. 
Se-ke-ah..... 



Ctua-tah 
Col-ler . , 



Cho-hae-nde-i... 
Qid-diay ' 



-a 

6 






Det-gay'4ie.... 



Ne 

Ten-nay 

E*> ten-nay. . . . 
Cha-at . • k . . • ■ 



Che-yaz, 



•oiKhc-way 



• • • • • 



►^Wan-nay.,, 
ek-quc-way. ^« 



^«k»^|oe-aMvay. 



'**he-kay-on«-na- way 
wo^hc 



ke-toFUh 



Po-ae 

Ya-kuck •• • 

Mo-ah 

Tah-mah 

Ling-a 

Ke-at 

Nodk-a'wuek . . . 
Hay-ma. ....... 

CtuA-pe. •»..*•••. 

Matwit 

Chei^ber. 

Mock-taf 

Mab.-laiz«. 

T^e-witz-kah . . • 

Ho-kah 

Tom-m 
Berkai 



k 




Chay-way...^ 

Hut-ae. 

Hnt-tab 

Hun-ne . . • . 
Huninah .... 
Hut-ohin ^ . . . 



Shah. 



Nay 

Tin-Jay 

Tay-kay 

Fe-aug-o<^ia . . 
la-ke-e 



Mem-che-to.... 

(Doabtlees a 
eorniplion of 
muehaeMtot — 
Spaniah.) 



It-aa ^.. 
Pin-nay 



Tap. 

Mak-tot8 

Q,uah-lanlz« 



Toe-on-pay-ah. 
Nai-jab. 

iLh-pata. 

Mah-mata. 



guz-zay 
o^ 



w-^o..«... 

HOt-80**.>'» a*^. 

Hi-otrze 

Hut-ehah 

Hotrfle \ 

Huck-quoia... 
Hut-eon 



Hul^ah 



Pin-dah 

Wiich-chess . . 
Huz-zay./.... 

&gbo 

^•zab-te 

B-zay-(ah 

Wiek*yah.»... 

It-ee 

Wiek*€oat.« . . . 
Wit-ae. .;.... 



Hay-yete , 
Hut-yab .'. 



Hut-kay. .<«.•. 

Pay-ye 

A-yan-na 

Kli 



Kot-flo 



Wis-lah. 



Ko-jay-aa. . • . . 
Witeha-te 



Wli-kay. 
Pay-ah. . 
Yah-aay 
Shie 



Ko-ob. 



Tula. 

Mut-tock. 

Koo-elp. 

Put-ty-ahoe. 

Mah-ye-tah. 

Timp. 

Tone. 

A.h-ob. 

Hab-nock«qttelL 

Nink: 

Su-ooh. 

Kolph. 

Poo-ir. 

Ma»«eer. 

Pay- 

Namp* - 

Kah-vab. 

Toa-weroa 
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APPENDIX B- 



■ M <tl 



— I— *■ 



Name of the 
object in 
EhgliBhJ 



Rattlesnake. . 

Dog , 

Cat 

Fire 

Wood 

Water 

Stone ..•••.. 
Cactus... •« 

Corn 

Bean 

Bread ■ 



In |he language of the Pueblo la 






35S 



5 c 



a _ 
bo 2 






Sbrue-o-we . 

Tish 

Moo0 

Hah-kun-ye. 



Tseats. 



Ae*niocch-te • • • . 






#s 






<2 



Pay-yoh. . . . 
Cher ;•.... 
Moo-sab. . . . 

Tah 

Sun 

Ogh 



Sow-wah. 






.2JS 



Pi-ho-own . . . 
So-aor*nah . . . 
Moo-se-e-nah 
Pah'«ii^nah . • 



Poh-4Lb-oon. 



S 

04 



ii 



8 



Blae-ah-Tae-lah. 

Caw-na 

Moen-aah 

Twa-«h 



Pah 

Kfr-ah-ah. 
Te-ab.... 



Pab. (Probably 
a corruption of 
t^e Spall, pan.) 



As in Span.. 



Ah-coon-nah. 



Zo-tane-ba»-lah ... 



Flesh. 
Bow.. 
Arrow. 

Fusil . . 

Sword 

Spurs. 



Ish-sha-ne. 



Pe-we. 



Zoe^n-nay . 



Gu-DaywnetHK.. 



O-nistz. 



Pe-qnar-re .. 



Ta4i-we-nan. 



Tab-his-tah 



Pipe; 

Hat.. 

Friend 



hip 



Kc-nab. 



NOTES. 

(1.) Obtained by Lieutenant Sivnpson from U-kat*te-wah, (all the world looks a« the man thM 
sings,) sovernor of the pueblo of Santo Domingo. 

(S ) Obtained by Lieutenant Simpon, through Mr. E. M* Kern, from an Indian beloagins to 
the pueblo of Sao Juan. ^ 

(i.) Obtained by Lieutenant Sionpsdn, through Dr. Horace R. Wirtz, IJ. S. A , from ba In- 
dian oelonging to the pueblo of Taos. ^ 

(4.) Obtained by Lie<itetiant Simpson from an Indiaii belonging to the pueblo of JemeCi by 
name Da-ha-do-lu, (eagle.) 

(5.) Obtained by Lieutenant Simpson from an Indian belonging to the pueblo of Zofi;, ^y 
name, as he wrote it himself, Lilu. Mexican name, Juan Cbristo^al. 

(6.) Obtained by Lieutenant Simpson from a Moq^i Indian who happenei to be at CheBy 
when the troops were there. 

(7.) Obtained by Lieutenant Simpson from a friendly NaTajo chief, by nnme Tas*calHH 
gont-ie. Mexican name, Sandoval. 

(8.) Obtained by Lieutenant Simpson from an Attache Indian, a prisoner in the gmrd-hoa* 
at Santa Fe. ' 

(9 ) Objtained by Lieutenant Simpson from an Utah Indian, a prisoner in Hit goud-hoan 
at Santa Fe. 
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Continued. 



ians of-^ 









a 


o 




/^ 


to 




lA 


**^ 




Ni-i^ 


• 




* 


a 




Zuili 


s 





7ai-80-tah. 
[ack-ke... 



i.e-a-0-way. 



lelah 



P(>-ku. 



. W ■ ■ 1*1 



In the lasgoage of the wHi tribes denominated — 



o 



-I 

It 



Day-bor. . 
Ser-her-be 



loo-hen-nay 



h«-lay ....«...« 
'oe-o-an-nan-nay 



Rftf^k 

Se-ka-iT)o>ee 



Ktiah... 
KUy-cho. 
Moose*. . 
El-chin.. 



Toe, 






Klin-cba-ah.. 
Mo^^-sah. ; « • . 
Cone 



£o. 



Att-th< 



A.-Ynuck-te. . • . . • 

Le-po-wah 

Le-poin*uck-ke.. 
Wo»bock-pe..«. 
Chonj^.. ........ 

Pa-ta-iiock-a-ch ee 



Pah. (Probably 
a cjbrruption 
of the Span. 
pan.) 

Bt-se....^ 



Ho-huck . . . 
Pay-diWfiton 



Klay-tun-che- 
chay. 



rt-3e 



Jeh-kay. 



Sah-reets. 
Moo-sah. 
Coon. 
Oof. ' 
Pah. 



NOTES. 

In all'sueh SyHables as tih, mah^ nah, tah, &c, a has the sanie sound as in (bt. 
In all such syllables as ay, may, nay, kay, dkc, a has the same soand as in fate. 

The foilowine Indian names were obi^ned by Lieutenant Simpson, throug^h Mr. R. H. Kern, 
rom Indians belonging to the pueblos named : ' 

The Indian name of the pueblo of Santa Anna. . . .is Tom-i-ya. 

Do • do. Sanio' Domingo is Ge-e-wsy. 

Do,*...* .do..........Coohiti...... . ..is Ko-cke. 

Do. Ao, ...... .. .Silla ie Tse-ah. 

Do. .•.....•.. .do San Felipe. ... .is Ka->liacba. 

Do. do Pecos is A-cu-Iah. 

Do. • • • .do Jemez. . . . v. • • .is H»*waW'Wah<4ah*foo*wav. 

I am informed that the Indians of the Pueblo de Lentes^ hays lost their original tongjie, and 
i'^ tpeak entirely the Spani^^h language. 

The only tribes ♦ hi'h, in thu abore focabnlary, discover any obTious affinity in their lan- 
;v^es,are the Navajos and the Ticoriilas. It is, however, somewl.Ht Remarkable that the word 
or cat, (moose,) with some slight variations, should be found common to them all. 
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APPENDIX C, 



Assistant Surgeon Hatnmond*s descriptinn of a room found among the 

ruins of the Pueblo Bonito. 

CaiJ ON DE Chai, Upper CjtLiPORNiA, 

September 7 y \8i9. 

Sir: At your request, I send you a description of a mom that I saw, in 
company with Mr. Collins, of Santa Fei, in the ruins of the Pueblo Bonitoj 
i^ the Canon of Chaco, oil the 26th ult. 

It was in the second "of three ranges of rooms on the north side of the 
ruins. The door opened at the base of the wall, towards the interior of 
the building; it had never been more than two feet and a hfilf high, and 
was filled two- thirds with rubbish. The'lintejs were of natural sticks of 
wood, one and a half to two and a half inches in diameter, deprived of 
the bark, and placed at distances of two or three inches apart; yet ibeir 
ends were attached to each other by withes of oak with its bark well pre- 
served. The room was in the foi'm of a parallelogram, about twelve feet in 
length, eight feet wide, and the walls, as they stood at the tinae of obser- 
vation, seven feet high. The floor was of earth, and the surface irregTi- 
lar. The walls were about two feet thick, and plastered within with a 
layer of red mud one-fourth of an inch thick. The latter having fellen 
off in places showed the material of the wall to be sandstone. The 
stone was ground into pieces thje size of our ordinary bricks, the angles 
not as perfectly formed, though nearly so, and put up in break-joints, 
having imervals between them, on every side, of about two inches. The 
intervals were filled with laminaft of a dense sandstone, about three lines 
in thickness, driven. firmly in, and broken off even with the general plane 
of the wall — the whole resembling mosaic work. Niches, varying in size 
firom two inches to two feet and a half sqftfire, and two inches to one and 
a half feet in horizontal depth, were scattered irregularly over the walls, 
at various heights above the floor. Near the place of the ceiling, the 
walls were penetrated horizontally by eight cylindrical beams, about 
seven inches in diameter; their ends were on a Une with the interior 
planes of the walls they penetrated, and the surfaces of them perpen- 
dicular to the length of ther beam. They had the appearance of bavin? 
been sawed off originally, excgjt that there were no' naarks of the saw left 
on them; time had slighdy disintegrated thesurfaces^ rounding the edges 
somewhat here and there. Supporting the floor above were six cylindri- 
cal beams, about seven inches in diameter, passing transversely of the 
room, and at distances of less than two feet apart — the branches of the 
trees having been hewn off by means of a blunt edged instrument. 
Above, and resting on these, running longitudinally with the room, were 
poles of various lengths, about two inches in diameter, irtegularly Straight} 
placed in contact with each other, covering all the top of thd room, bound 
together at irregular and various distances, generallyvat their ends, bj 
slips apparently of palm-leaf or marquez, and the same material con-, 
verted into cords about one fourth of an Inch in diameter, formed of two 
strans, hung from the poles at several points. Above, and resting upon 
the poles, closing all above, passing transversely of the room, were[rfanks 
about seven inches wide and three-fourths of an inch in thickness. The 
width of the plank was uniform, and so was the thickness. They weie 
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in contact, or nearly so, admitting but little more than the passage ofa knife 
blade between them, by the edges, through the whole of their lengths. They 
were not jointed j all their surfaces were level, and as smooth as if planed, 
excepting the ends 5 the angles as regular and perfect as could be retained 
by such vegetable matter. They are probably of pine or cedar, exposed 
to the atmosphere for as long a lime as it is probable these have been. 
The ends of the plank, several of which were in view, terminated in a 
line perpendicular to the length of the plank, and the plank appears to 
have been severed by a blunt instrument. The planks — I examined 
them minutely by the eye and the touchy for the marks of the saw and 
other instruments — ^were smooth, and colored brown by time or by smoke. 
Beyond the plank nothing was distinguishable from within. The room 
was redolent with the perfume of cedar. Externally, upon the top, T«as~a 
heap of stone and mud, ruins that have fallen from above, immovable by 
the instruments that we had along. 

The beams were probably severed by contusions from a dull instrument, 
and their siirtaces ground plain and smooth by a slab of rock; and the 
plank, split or hewn from the trees, were, no doubt, rendered smooth by 
the same means. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. F. HAMMOND, 
i Assistant Surgeon U/S. Armjf. 

First Lieut. J. H. SiiMpson, 

Corjps Topographical Engineers^ U. S. Army, 

Ex.— 10 
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APPENDIX D, 

Schedule of minerais collected by Lieutenant J. B. Sitnpsony corps ofto' 

pographical engineers^ along tfie route from Santa Pe, New Mexico. 

to CkellVi in the Navajo country y via Santa DomingOy Jemez, and 

Pass Washington of the Sierra de, Tunichay and from CheUy back 

to Santa Fe,oy the u>ay of Zufiiy Laguna, and AUniquerque, in the 

faU tf 1849. 



i 

m . 



1 

3 



3 

4 
5 

6 



8 



9 



Loeality* 



Name. 



Valley of the Bio 
Jemes. 
do 



CafSon dePeDasca. . . . 
do 



Cafion de laCopa . • . . 
do 



Sierra Madre (or 
highlands) dividing 
the waters of the 
AUaniic from those 
of the Pacific 



Sierra de los Mim- 
bres. 



Poeblo Pintado, (one 
of the ruins of Cha- 
co.) 



Latitude. 



Beg, inin. see, 
35 46 00 N.. 

35 48 00 



35 34 00 

35 38 00 

35 40 00 

35 40 00 



35 51 00 



35 51 00 



35 58 00 



Longitude. 



Dig. mvn. ite* 
106 47 00 W 

106 48 00 



106 57 00 

na 00 00 

107 11 00 
107 11 00 



107 29 00 



107 29 00 



107 47 00 



Remarks* 



Found about an abandoned 
furnace.* 

Incrustationa about aKwtb cf 
. IjOb Ojofl calieotffl (bot 
springs. ) Tberraooieter, 
when immersed, rose to 
leSP Fahrenheit Egp 
were cooked in from 15 'u> 
520 minules, and Ttnvon m 
a much shorter time. Bo^ 
ing point of water st tk; 
Pueblo of Jfemez xreol 
feet lower in altitude, 191'= 



Found in thin seams in fij)d< 
stone formation. 

Found in creyices of nxl* 
stone rock, and eometiiDes 
adhering to the fece of ib 
rock. 

Scoriaceous matter protntd- 
ing through an ars;iiiB«- 
ous rock which iB burnt to 
different degrees of calc'' 
naXion and underlaid by i 
friable sandstone of a difij 
yellowish color. 

Broken off a stump, whichi 
by falling over, had split 
into two parts. Length of 
stump 4 feet diameter; in 
its integrity 3| feet Some 
stumps Biill staodiiig ap* 
right, in place, upon the 
surface of a very shallop 
basin. Bituminoua ^ 
cropping from the toil io 
dose proxltnity. D^^* 
ings of these petreftctiotf 
accompany my report. 

A. fragment of a stone taken 
from a front ftoe of tiie 
structure i its thicknesi 
about the ordinary thick- 
ness of tha building aai«' 
rial. 



•Believinc that the department could submit the speeimere to a competent ^loeist for ex* 
amination, I have thought it would best comport with accuracy to defer presentmg their tcica* 
ific names until they could be given by such authority. 
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APPENMX^ D— Continoed. 
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Locality. 



*8 



10 
11 



« 



12 



13 
14 

15 



16 



17 



£<ain«. 



Cafion of Cbaooi 
TttoCchaTalley.. 



East base of the Si- 
ena de Tuaecha. 



Latitude. 



Deg* imn> we. 



36 13 00 N. 



Longitude. 



Deg. mtA. 9M. 



108 52 00 W. 



Para Washington of 

the Sierra de Tan£- 

cba. 
Sienegailla de Tua- 

nita (Littte John^a 

meadows^ 
CafioD of Cfhelly 



Cafion of CheUy. 



36 3 S3 
36 10 36 
36 7 00 



36 7 00 



35 13 00 



106 56 00 



109 12 15 
/ 

109 16 00 



109 16 00 



109 11 00 



RemarkB. 



Found on the aide of a knoD. 

Found in fragments ever einot 
we left the valley of the 
Rio Pueroo. Bitdminoua 
coal of a slaty character, in 
connexion wiih arenaceous 
and aigillaceouB rocks, be- 
ing in association witli it. 

Bituminous coal, as aboTe 
stated, has been found co- 
extensive with the country, 
lyinc between the valley of 
the Rio Puercoand the east 
base of the Sierra de Tu- 
necha, or through a longi- 
tudinal interval of 1}^, but 
none so good as that ilina- 
trated "by the specimen pre- 
sented. This last crops 
out from the escarpment of 
an crro;o in beds from 3 to 
3 feet thieJtj interstratified 
with argillaceous Shale. 

Similar apeeimens found at 
other points of the Sierra 
deTunecha along the route. 

Found strewed extensively 
over Che meadows. 

Broken from a petrified tree 
wl'ich protruded horizon- 
tidly from the north escarp- 
ment of the caffon of Chel- 
ly, its end only being visi- 
ble. Diameter of tree 1 
foot. Found in drift con- 
^ glomerate, this formation 
alternating with sandstone 
rock composing the super- 
incumbent mass of rocK to 
the top or crest of the caflon , 
or for a height of about 300 
feet. 

Found on a shelf of the north 
wall of the CB£k>n about 
300 feet .below the top or 
crest. 

Found strewed over an ar^- 
laceous soil of a reddish 
color. 
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APPENDIX F. 

TABLE or ASTSOfirOMiCAL OBSERVATiOHS. 
AuGirsT 14, 1849. — Santa Fh, New MezKO. 
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DBmifiNATioir ov toib. 



Time— P. M. 


Double altitades of fon^ •ppw Iuttb« 


4 
5 
5 
5 
5 


51 
3 
3 
5 

7 


tec. 
51 
13 
47 
47 
5 


MMK» HIM. JBC« 

51 13 30 
47 
46 91 50 
45 33 30 
45 50 



KBttTLT er CALCULATIOV. 



Mean time. 


Chrooometer fast. 


Longitude. 


4 49 56.4 


A. wi^ tec* 
13 13 


7 4 10 



Note. — Index error of sextant = — 37 sec; and this error was found to be ao nearly eon* 
•tant during the aeveral obeerrationa along the route, that it may be regarded aa auch without 
materially affecting the reaalta. 

Rate of chronometsr, on a oomparieon of obeerratioa made at Santa Fe before and afler the 
termination of the reeonnaieaanoe, fimnd to be a gaining one 1.17 aeconda ; and thia is the mta 
■8911 m^ in the determination of the geogmphical poaiiiona. 

Civil time is made use of in all the observations. 

The latitude and lonffitude of Santa Pe assumed, as determined absolutely by Brevet Major 
Emory in 1846, and to the latter are referred chronometricallir the several geographical posi- 
tions^ &e to6fs of gufgrapkicd pMUm en £ffiery*« nu^ of 1846^*47.) 



T 
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APPENDIX F— G<mtinued. 
AoGOST 17, 1849.— Cbmp 2, on Rio Grande, opjmife Santo Domingo. 

DSTUUmiATION O* TIIIB. 





Time— P. M. 




Doable altitudes of sun^e apper limb. 


A. 


imn. 

6 

8 

9 

Id 

14 


sec, 

30 
37 
53 
54 
19 


XMV* tIMIb Ate. 

69 3 10 
68 11 10 
67 40 5D 
66 ^7 10 
65 53 50 



RB8ULT OF CALCULATION. 



Mean timer. 


Chronometer fast 


Longitude. 


h. mtfl. fee. 
3 56 23.35 


K mtfl. sec, 
14 4.15 


A. mtfl. IK. 
7 5 59 



AiyausT 18, 1849.— Oawp 2. 



DKTBUMnfATION OP LATITDDB. 



Time — ^A. M. 



Double altitudes of Polaris. 



ReauHing latitude. 



fmn. 

7 

11 

13 

16 



fee. 
40 
27 
35 
13 



iv/r. 


mtn. 


sec. 


74 


3 


50 


74 


2 


40 


74 


1 





74 


1 






Deg, mill. 



35 



30 



sec 



56 
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APPENDIX F— CoDtiniifid. 
AvcnsT 19, 1849. — Oaxnf 3, oM-third mUe north o/Jemez. 



nnaaioMMiMi m tuie. 





Time— A. M. 


w 


Double dtitudee of mukH 


upper limb. 


k 


ssm. 


mt. 


^ 


MMk 


see. 


8 


17 


83 


19 


40 


8 


18 


57 


63 


53 


40 


8 


90 


99 


64 


30 


80 


8 


99 


99 


65 


15 


50 


8 


93 


30 


65 


48 


40 



RXtULT or CALCULATION. 



Mean time. 



i 
8 



Vltfl. 

5 



1.9 




LoBgitude, 



7 



lltilla 

7 



ate. 
95 



August 21^ 1849. — Camp 3, one-third mile north o/Jemez. 



DBTEKMIWATIOV OT LATITUDB. 



Time— P. M. 



^1)00^6 aliitudee of Polaris. 



Resulting latitade. 



L 

8 
8 
8 

9 
9 
9 



49 

55 

59 

1 

3 

5 



see. 
11 
38 
91 
51 
50 
9 



Dtg. 


mifi. 


see. 


70 


54 


40 


70 


57 


30 


71 





30 


71 


9 





71 


3 


30 


71 


4 


10 



Dfg. nun, $u. 



35 



36 
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APPENDIX P— Continued. 
August 24, 1849.— Cbn^ 5,' vaUey cf ChaoM. 



BSTBUmiATIOM OF TIMB. 



Time— A. M. 


Double altimdM of tke raii^ vpfMr liab. 


h. 


Mtflv 


9i^ 


^- 


imn. Mc 


8 


S3 


13 


85 10 


8 


S3 


6 


63 


46 


8 


34 


6 


64 


10 - 30 


8 


35 


38 


64 


47 40 


8 


36 


38 


65 


7 30 



BBIULT or CALCUlATlOir. 



Mean time. 


Chronometer fast 


Longitude. 


hm Nltffl* Mtfi 

8 7 61.7 


16* 36.3 


7 8 13 



August 25, 1849. — Q^mp 6. 



DBTBRMIKATION OT LATITVDB. 



Timo— A. M. 



A. 

13 

1 



mtn. 
59 
1 



see. 

3 
43 



Double altitude! of Polaris. 




Resulting latitude. 



35 



46 



13 



Note. — luterveiuDg clouds preTented more obserfations being takeo. 
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APPENDIX F— Continued. 
AtrovsT 25, 1849. — Ctnnp 7, Oaflon de Torrefmt. 



BmtuiniATioH o> TOO. 





TEiiM-*P. 


M. 


^ 


Double altitude! of ana's 


upper limb. 


k. 


mill. 




iM. 


^ 


IVItll* 


mc. 


4 


54 




35 


45 


91 


4 


66 




. 13 


46 


38 


10 


4 


57 




18 


46 


11 


90 


4 


58 




9 


45 


50 


40 



KisULT or OALCULATtOK. 




Longkndel 



7 



Mill. 



35 



AuoxjBT 25. — Camp 7. 



DBTSBMOIATIOir OP LATimiW. 



Tiill^"** . M. 


Double aftitudea of Folaria. 


Resulting latitude. 


k. mte. Me> 
8 49 
8 47 47 
8 51 37 
8 53 68 
8 65 35 


xMF. OTfli* Me* 

71 96 10 
71 31 90 
71 33 10 
71 36 10 
71 36 50 


35 50 31 



[«4] 
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APPENDIX P— Continued. 
August 26, 1849. — Ckunp 8, one mile south of ruins rf Pueblo Pitilak 

DBVBRiiarMWH a* timb. 





Time— P. 


M. 




Doable altitudes of Arctanm (in the west] 


A. 
8 
8 
8 
8 


30 
32 
34 

37 




Me. 

42 

30 

3 

41 


60 
60 

68 


mm. Me. 
32 50 
48 20 
12 SO 
44 10 



aSWLT or CALCULATIOW. 




August 26, l&i9.— Camp 8. 



DKTBRMINATION OP LATITUDE. 



TiMe-.P. M. 


Double altitudes of Polaris* 


Resulting latitude. 


ik. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Mill. Me. 
46 21 
48 

50 21 

51 34 
53 19 
55 38 


Deg^ mtn. MA. 
71 43 50 
71 45 30 
71 45 40 
71 47 20 
71 48 30 
71 51 40 


Ikg. INMI. 9tC 

35 56 37 
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APPENDIX P— Continued. 
AvGvsT 29, 1849. — Camp 11, Tunicha vaUey. 



BamMnvATioM or lATnuoB. 





Ttme^P.BiL 


K 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 


18 43 
20 47 
24 44 
26 37 
28 31 



Double altitudes of Polaris. 



Resttlting latitude. 



[/MT. Ilttfl* 


jee. 


71 43 


50 


71 45 


30 


71 48 


20 


71 51 


40 


71 51 


30 



Iffg* iRfit* Me. 



38 



36 



AuotsT 29> 1849.— Ca/np 11. 

DBTERMIKATION OF TIMB. 



Time— P. M. 


Doable altitades of Arcturus ( 


in the west.) 


A. 


min. 


fee. 


Deg. 


min. 


ue. 


8 


33 


6 


57 


43 


10 


8 


34 


49 


56 


40 


10 


8 


37 


58 


55 


18 


40 


8 


41 


56 


53 


42 


5a 


8 


45 


34 


52 


16 


10 


8 


47 


41 


- 51 


23 


40 



RBtlTLT or CALCULATIOir. 



Meao time. 



CbroDometer fast. 



Longitude. 



C64J 
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APPENDIX F-iContinued. 
August 30; 1849. — Camp 12; Tunichh creek, 

DITSMIINATfOV OF TitaS. 







Tiiii»*-P. M. 




Double altitudes of aun^a upper limb. 




k. 


Mtn* 


tee. 


^- 


min* 9te» 






30 





11 50 




A 


40 


3 


68 


47 10 






41 


16 


53 


16 10 






43 


4 


51 


59 






43 


14 


51 


^ 10 






44 


6 


51 


10 10 



UMVLT OP CALCULATION. 



Mean time. 


ChroDometer fast. 


Longitude. 


4 17 53.93 


A* llltll. tte» 
33 43.40 


7 15 83.(6 



AuoiTOT 30; 1849.— Camp 12. 



DKTBEMmATXOV 5F ^TITUDB. 



Time—P. M. 


Double altitudes of Polaris. 


Resulting latitude. 


h, n^. Me. 

8 35 40 
8 37 39 
8 30 6 
8 35 40 
8 37 46 
8 40 8 


Dtg, mtn. tee. 
73 8 20 
73 10 30 
73 13 40 
73 19 
73 19 10 
73 SO 


Xlfg. ttlM. ttC 

36 13 59 
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APPENDIX P— Continued. 
SepteMbe« 1, 1849. — Om^ 14. 



MTBBMDIATION OF tim. 



TigM—P. M. 



flltlla 

se 

97 
S8 
99 
30 
31 
33 



45 
45 

37 
94 
13 

1? 
43 



Double altitodea of buh^ upper limb. 



57 
56 
56 
56 
55 
55 
54 



nitii* 


9$e. 


6 


10 


43 


40 


91 


40 


9 


40 


43 


40 


19 


10 


90 


10 



KB8ITLT or CALCVLATlOlt. 



Me«a time. 



4 



flMfl* 

5 



39.89 




Lon^tude. 



1 15 37 



Suptembbr 1; 1849. — Camp 14. 

l^BTSftlaiNAtlOW or LATITUOB. 











1 


' 


Tia»-P. 


M. 


Double aldtndes of Polaris. 


Resulting ladtuda. 

• 


A* flitll. 


tee. 


D». 


fiitfi* 


• 
tee. 


A^w4K • VvWVVS VWw* 


8 50 


47 


43 


50 


^ " 


8 3 


8 




46 


50 




8 8 
8 11 


40 
39 




59 
59 



30 


36 7 49 


8 13 


98 




65 


30 




8 14 


48 




55 


10 


1 
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APPENDIX P— Continued. 
September 2, 1849. — Camp 15, Pass WashmgUmy Sierra de Tunidi. 

BBTCaiUHATIOII OF-THiS. 



• 








^ 






Time— .p. M. 




Double altitudes of aanVi 


upper timb. 


A. 


mtn. 


tee. 


X%. 


Mtfl* 


Me. 


4 


44 


53 


49 


23 


40 


4 


46 


ai 


48 


48 


40 


4 


4? 


51 


48 


18 


30 


4 


48 


56 


47 


46 


40 



KEStTLT or CALCULATION. 



Mean time. 



k. 
4 



mtn. 
22 



sec. 
52.25 



Chronometer fast. 







mtn. 
24 



jte. 
8 



LoDgitade. 



A. win, stc 
7 15 44 



September 2, 1849. — Camp 16. 



DBTS&UINATIOW OF LATITUDE. 



Time— P. 


M. 


h. 


WM'"w» 


»tc. 


8 


11 


53 


8 


13 


48 


6 


18 


37 


8 


90 


9 


8 


24 


20 


6 


28 


6 



Double altitudes of Polaris. 



Dqf. 


• 


we. 


71 


47 


40 


71 


^ 


30 


71 


52 


40 


71 


54 


30 


71 


58 


90 


72 


1 






1 



Resulting; latitude. 



Deg. 



36 



3 92 
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APPENDIX P— Contintiea. 
Seetembsr 3, l8&.-rOamp 16, Rio Negro. 

M^rui^kK^iiMi or ma. 





• 


Ti]ii4-P.M. 

• 


y 


■ 


Double altitude oTetin^ upper limb. 




h. 


■ _ 


• 


Me. 








* 


mi^ 


ifee. 








36. 




10 








34 


50 








38 




96 


i 






51 


30 


40 








40 




1 








51 


2 


50 






m M 


41 




30 








50 


4W 


20 








42 




5» 








49 


61 

« 


40 






' 






RBSULT 


or OALCULATldll. 

f 






. • 




Mean 


timo. 


• 


Chropometer 


fast 

9 






Longitude. 




k. 


min 


9tC* 




k 


min. 


iee. 




h. 


mtn. 


lee. 


4 


15 


26 







24 s 


47 




7 


16 


23 
















. 


^ 







Septembeji 3. — Camp 16.^ 



DETBRMINATIOH OF LATITUBfk. 



Time— P. M. 


Double altitude of Polaris. 

4 1 


Resulting latitude. 


k. 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


mfn. lee. 
12 15 

14 2 ^ 

15 26 
18 20 
20 26 
22 21 


Der. mSn. fee. 
71* 4f 50 
71 50 ^ 
71 50 30 
ff 52 5iD 
71 55 40 
71 55 50 


D^g» min« see. 
36^ 9 r 



l<* I t 



* « 



Ex.— 11 
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APPENDIX P— Centinited. 



»BTBBMIMATI01I'OIL TIMB. 



Tiiii6— P> H« 



Double «ltitiNte0'of wivlH apper Ihnb, 



4 35 


47 


4 37 


91 


4 38. 


43 


4 89 


56 


4 40 


58 


4 41 . 


48 



B.fr. 


MM* 


Mfr 


6^ 


18 


30 


SI 


41 


10 


51 


8 


40 


50 


40 


30 


50 


15 





49 


55 






ASHJLT OF GAfCVLATIOH. 




September 4^ 1849. — Ckmip 17. 



AKTBIIMN4TIOR or LATITUDB. 



TilD«-*P. M. 


w 

Doable altitudes of Polaris. 

4 


« • 

Resulting laiitnde. 


A« llllfl« M0* 

8 4 33 
8 6 IS 
8 9 48 
8 IS 31 I 
8 15 SO 
18 S5 


mMK* Mm. W6* 

73 1 30 
79 3 30 
73 5 40 
7S 8 10 
79 10 30 
79 13 9d 


• 

38 10 36 

• 
1 
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APPPBNDIX P^Continucd. 

September 7» iQi^^-Qtmp 19, one-and-a-half mib northweH of inotUh 

^ cmSan of CheUy. 



DBTERMniATtOH Or TOiB. 





* » 


Tim«--P. M. 




Double altitudes of 8ua*a 


uppef liQib. 




A. 


MIMI* 


* 


XVf • flflMi 

63 90 


aec. 




8 


45 


9 - 


50 




8 


49 


59 


65 2D 


W . 




8 


50 


54 


65 44 


10 




8 


59 


10 


66 13 
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APPENDIX F— Continued/ 
September 11, 1849.-^C5t»»p 21, Ce^UmtUo Boniid. 
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APPENDIX F— Coafiaaed. 
'Sbftembbr lA) \8i9. -^Oamp 24. 
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APPENDIX rT— Contioiitod. 
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APPENDIX P— Continued, 
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APPENDIX B— Oontmaed. 
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EEPORT;OP CAPTAIN R. B. MARCY. 

Fo|iT SftfiTfl, Arkansas^ November- ^ y I8i9* 

Sir: L>a the second day of April, 1849, t' had the honor to receive the 
Mowing cffders from the headquarters of the 7th military department: 

HEADaUARTBae SCVBNTH MtLITARY DEPARTMENT, 

[Orders No. 6.] Fbri Smithy Ajml 2, 1849. 

1. In oompliance with ^'special orders** No. 6, dated Adjutant General's 
office, January 23;. 1849, an escort consisting of one subaltern and thirty 
men of the let regiment of dragoons, and one captain, two subaterns, ana 
fifty men of the 5th regiment of infantry, will leave Port Smith, Arkansas, 
on the 6th instant, fi>r Santa Pe, New Mexico, for the purpose of affording 
protection to our citizens ^migfating to our newly acquirea territories. 

2. The quartermaster^ department' will, upon the requisition of the 
commanding officer, furnish ample transportation, funds, and such other 
facilities as may be necessary for the expedition. 'The commissary de- 
partment willfurniah the necessary funds and subsistence for five months. 

3. The commanding officer of the escort will employ a citizen physi- 
cian to accompany the troops to Santa* Pe and back t6 Fort Smith; and 
the medical officer at this post wiH provide a good supply of medicines^ 
hospital stores, d&c, for the coihmand: 

Captain R. B. Marcy, the commandihg officer, will receive a letter of 
instractioBs- for his guidance on the march, before his departure from 
this post. 
By command of Brigadier General Arbiickle. 

P/P. PLINT, 
Acting A^sistani Adujant General. 
Captain R. B. Marcy, ^ 

Fifth Regiinefit Infantry y commanding escort. 

On the 4th day of April, 1849/ the fi)Ilowing letter of instructions was 
received by me: ^ 

HfiAIXatUARTBRS SsVENT^ MiLITARV DeFARTMENT, 

fort SmUky April 4., 184^. 

Captain: The commanding general directs that you proceed with your 
command from this place, in accordance with department orders No. 6, 
along the valley of the main Canadian, wholly on the south side of the 
liver, by the most direct practicable route, to your destination, Santa Pe, 
New Mexico. It is expected vou will move forward as rapidly as possible, 
making such improvements, &c. , in the road , as you may deem necessary, 
until you arrive near to Edwards', where you will secure an ample sup- 
ply of com and beeves, and, after vemaining there a day or two, you wul 
proceed 8k>wly to Ae vicinity of Chouteau's, where (if not already ov^:^ 
taken by the Fort Smith company and others who intend starting about 
the 10th instant) you will await their arrival. 

The principal otijeets of this expedition are : to ascertain and establish 
ihe best route from this point to NeW Mexico and California; to extend to 
Buchof our citizens as design leaving here in a few days and traversing 
your route such facilities as circumstances may require, and it is in your 
pover CO give, to insure them a safe and unmolested passage across the 
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prairies; and to condliate as fior as possible the different tribes of Indians 
who inhabit the region of country through which you will pass. 

With this view, thel'efore^ you will cause an accurate examination of the 
country, survey, and measnuementof the road travelled to be made, keep- 
ing a correct journal of each day's march; noting the distances betveea 
good camping places; whether wood and water are to be met within 
abundance; and, in4h(yrt, embracing all subjects worthy of observation, 
or that may be of interest or service to the future traveller. • On reaching 
the " Grand Prairie," you will most undoubtedly meet with the Co- 
manches; should you do so, you will hold a ^^ talk'' with them, and pre- 
sent the mncipal chiefs with q few pipes and sonie tobacco, informing 
them thanhe present is intended to remind thein of the treaty they made 
with the whites, through General Arbuckleand others, some years ago, 
at "Camp Holmes," or "Chouteau's Trading-house," near the Canadian, 
in which they . sti^lated that our. citizens should, be permitted to pass 
through their country in safety and without ipolestation; and that, as a 
great number of oui people will .probably- travel over the road which is 
being established .to New Mexico by the President of the United States, 
it is hoped they will remember their promises, &q. You will also en- 
deavor to create and maintain a good understanding w^iih suchoiher tribes 
a^ vou may chance to meet with^ by presents of pipes and tobaeoo, kind 
and^ frieudly intercourse, and by preventing the occurrence of any such 
acts on the part of your men or others as may* tend to diminish their con- 
fidence in our citizens, alienate their friendly feelings, or excite in them 
a spirit of hostility and revenge. 

If you ^ould find among the Comanches an intelligent Indian who is 
acquainted with the. country between the <' Plains" and the Del Norte, 
and who knows that there is a goo4 pass through the motintains pmcti- 
cable for wagons, fi'om some point on the Del Norte about one bundled 
and eighty or two hundred miles bejfow Santa Fe, you are authorized to 
employ him to accompany you as a guide. And in case you should be 
fully convinced of the correcmess of his statements from information re- 
ceived on your arrival at Santa Fe, and that' you can march from that 
point on the Del Norte to the <* Plains," or to your outward trail inter- 
secting it, perhaps somewhere near the mouth of Dry river, in perjtd 
Bctfetyj and without subjecting your command to the necessity of encoun- 
tering severe trials or hardships, joxk will return by that route; but if other- 
wise, youL will fulrnish tlie, commanding officer at Santa Fe with a copy 
of your field notes west of Dry river, and, sifter having stifficiently re- 
cruited your animals and refreshed your men, you will return with your 
command to Port Smith with as little delay as convenience permits. 

You are, doubtless, well aware of the importance and necessity of the 
strictest vigilance and care, at .all times and under dX\ circurastancesr 
upon an expedition of this nature; and much must, from the necessity of 
the case, be left to the discretion of the commanding officer, who, as cir- 
cumstances arise, should shape his course and make his arrangements 
accordingly, having a view to the main objects to be attained. 

It is understood that an engineer officer ii^ill arrive in the coiirse of a 
few days to accompany your command. If he should join you on the 
march, you wiil> of course^ afford him every &cility necessary to enaUe 
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bim to properly discharge his duties. Yon will ^ease avail yourself of 
favorable opportunities to report your progress, &c. 
I am* sir. very respectfully, your ol]^dieht servant, 

' P. P. PUiNT, 

Assistant. Acting ^Ldjv^U General. 
Captain R. B. Harct, 

Fifth Regim^U Injaigary, cfymmanding Santa fh Expedition^ 

Fhrt Smith, Arkansas. 

In obedience to the foregoing orders> I employed Dr. Julian Rogers, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, to act as physician td the escorf , and n^ade requi« 
sitions upon the quartermaster's and subsistence departments for such 
supplies as I thought would be necessary for an expedition of this kind, 
ail of which were furnished promptly. I would remark, however, that 
many of the mules ftirnidhed were those which had been driven from 
Mexico at the close of the war, and, being poor, were not such as I should 
have selected. In consequence of this^ we were Idnger upon the road 
than we otherwite should have b^en, as we were obliged to make short 
marches and stop frequently to recruft them. - ' 

The detachment^ as organized at Fqrt Smith, coiisiated of Lieutenant 
J. Buford, and twenty-six non-cx)mmissioned officers and privates /ofP 
company 1st dragoons^ and Lieutenants M. P. Harrison and J. Updegraff, 
with fifty non-commissioned officers and privates of the 5th infantry. 

Twenty men of this detachment, under ther command 6f Lieutenant J. 
Updegraff, as you are aware, l\ad been previously sent forward upon the 
route to assist Captain Dent, 5th infantry, ib making an examination of 
the countiy upon the south side of the Canadian river as &.T as near 
Edwards' Trading- house, and to open a road for wagons through the 
heavily-timbered country between Fort Smith and that point. 

The road having been surveyed and measured by Captain Dent as far 
as the point where I overtook him, and he having made a report of the 
same, I shall pass briefly over this portion of our route^ remarking that 
my report of this part of the road, so far as relates to courses and distances^ 
is based entirely upon the notes furnished- by that officer, and that I have 
<u)anected his survey with my own upon the accompanying map in such 
a manner as to g^ve aU the mformation which is necessary for travellers 
over the road. 

The character of the country upon our route for the first hundred and 
fifty miles from Fort Smith is of such a nature that' it becomes extreniely 
soft and boggy in a wet season, and is then almost impassable for loaded 
wagons, except in the beaten roads. It is generally a soft alluviail soil 
upon a substratum of quicksand, covered with a heavy growth of timber^ 
mostly post oak; and before the road is packed, it will often be heavy. 

Previous to and after my departure from Poi^ Smith, thei\3 had been 
very fi^quent rains throughout the whole country aver which we passed, 
and the earth had become perfectly saturated with water; indeed, it waa 
often remarked that there had not been so wet a season for many years. 
For this reason,, our progress in making a new road upon the first part of 
our route and passing over it with loaded wagons was necessarily very slow^ 
and caused some of the emigrants to think that a better xonte could have 
l)een selected. 

This part of the road^ however^ is much more, diieotly on our o6urs6 
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tban the old road. to LUtleriv^yand wiU^in addition to heing 9ome ihirtjr 
miles shorter, be as good, when it has been travelled sufficiently to beat 
down the eacth and pack it. Another advantage which tbid poadposaseses 
over the old road is in the fact, that upon the latter there are large streams 
to Qfioss, which often detain the traveller for several days; whereas, upon 
the new road there are no large streams^ as it continues altogether upon 
the sop^h side of the Canadian. 

Upon the qnap which accompanies this report I haye noted our camps, 
and in a table laid down the distances between each^ and have also noted 
the best places for encamping: these I have intended as daily stages for 
travellers with, loaded wagon9, and they can easily be^made with mule or 
ox teams. Where there is^ no wood (and therd are but few such places) 
will foe seen foy ^ reference to the table: at such places, a supply for cook- 
ing should be carrjed forward from the previous eamp. Generally there 
is an abundance of wood, water, and gn^s at all the camping places upon 
the road. 

For thq first hundred and fifty Biiles from .Fx>rt Smith the load jposses 
over a gently undulating country, mostly Umbered> but interspersed with 
small prairies afibrding excellent grass, and the numerous ^mall creeks and 
rivulets give the travell^ an opportunity of encamping atalmost anyplace 
he may desire. 

Beyond this we jstruck the plains, where wood and water are not so 
abundant, yet there is no place upon the whole road where a very long 
drive has to be made to get wafer* 

After reaching the pr^airie, west of ^fae upper Cross Timbers^ the ground 
is then as 9fnooth and firm as the macadamized road almost the entire dis- 
tance to Santa Fe. 

From Fort Smith to Santa Fe, the road was measured> with a chain and 
viaiiieter; the measurement by the chain was a lixtle less than that of the 
viameter, aa the latter^ being attached to a wheel, measured all the slight 
inequalities of ground over which the wheel passed, wl^reas the chain, 
being held horizontal, was more accurate; I have thejre£)re given the dis- 
tances as determined theUBwith. 

In returning firom the ^^Rio del Noxte^" by the southern route, I only 
iiaed the vieuneter, and made a deduction of the same per cetUage iA-> the 
distance determined as was finoid betwe^ the two measurements in 
going out. 

^ The bearing, or course of our road, was taken with a^ ooQipass every 
mile, and a mean of the observations taken during each day has been as« 
sunted as the course ibr that day's march. 

The variation pf the needle - was determined by Lieutenant Sin^pson, 
(the tqpographical officer who accompanied the escort,) si,i four dinerent 
points on ouir outward route; and by myself at four points, about equal dis- 
tances frpm each other, between the Rio del Norte and Foit Sinith, in 
icetuming. Between these points a mean of the observation, on each side, 
has been taken as the correct magnetic variation for that portion of the 
toad. 

With these data, a^d personal observations,, together with information 
obtained from guides and others who could be reUed upon, J have plotted 
my map.' As I have- thought that a better idea of the country over which 
we passed could be had by making this report in the form of a journal, I 
have accordingly adopted that plsuo^ and shall coounence it at the point 
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where I oT^ook Captain D^nt, after malring a few remarks upon the 
country we passed over before feaching him. 

Onr ''train," consisting 6f»eigh teen -wagons, one eix-pouncter iron gun 
and a travelling forge, each drawn by six mules, crossed thfe Poteau nver 
at Port Sthilh, on the evening of th^ 4th of April, 1840. On the mor- 
ning of the 5tfj we commenced ourmarcti, keepiligthe old road through 
the Poteau bottom, to the Choctaw agency. Two miles firom here there 
are three road^; tbe left is the old road to Pott Washita, the right leads to 
Edwards' trading house, and thq middle one' is our road: keeping this, 
our course is 20^ south of west, passing over a smooth and gently rolling 
country of timber and small prairies until we reach the '^Sansbois/' 
(forty-seven miles from Port Smith.) 

Thid stream is an affluent of the Canadian, and c^n be forded at almost 
any stage of water. It is sixty feet wide, two and a half feet deep at 
a medium stage, and not rapid. 

Prom the Sand Bois to Cooper's creek the course is 20® Sty south o( 
west. ' 

Our road lay between t^o ranges of low mountains, ' in a beaWtifuI 
prairie valley, and ascended very gradually until we reached the summit 
of the ridge dividing the waters of the Sansbois from those of the south 
fork of the Canadian or Gaines's creek. ^ 

Prom Cooper's creek to where the road touches a bend of the Sans 
Bois, sixty-one miles from Fort Smith, our coufse' was west; from that 
point to the summit of the dividing iridge, 30® south of west, and from 
thence to the south fork of the Canadian, 20^^ ^uth of west. 

The south fork of the Canadian is T6| miles from Port Smith; is 'one 
hundred, feet wide,' and twelve feet in depth at the ferry. There is a ford 
about three hundred yards above the ferry,' where the stream can b^ 
crossed when the water is not high. 

Prom here our course was 18° south of West, over a rolling prairie, for 
ten miles, until We struck the bottom of Coal creek, 88 miles from Fort 
Smith; * 

The creek is thirty yaids wide, has a gravelly bed, with two feet of 
water in the channel. Although it is-sometimes ^^bove fording for a few 
days at a time, yet it- can generally be crossed without difficulty. We 
worked upon the bknks'and made a good passage for wagons. 

Bitiyminous coal is found upon this creek, and used by the blacksmiths 
of the dountry, who pronounce it of an excellent quality. 

Prom here to the Shawnee trail, our road rims 15° south of west; from 
thence to the second ford of Coal creek, 30*^ 30' south of westj thence to 
Little Cfedar mountain, 100 miles from Pbrt Smith, the course is 22° south 
of west J here the road runs 18° north of M'^est to Stony Point, 6° north of 
west to the Shawnee village, and 20° south of west to Shawneetown, 
125 miles from Fort Smith. 

At this place the road forks; the right going to Edwards' trading house^ 
(eight miles off,) and the left js out tmil. Should travellers desire to puiS 
chase supplies, this is the last point where they can be obtained j as the 
road here loaves the Settlements. Horses, cattle, (iorn, and many articles 
of merchandise^ can be had at fedwafds' settlement, on the ntwrth side of 
the Canadian. 

While here I engaged a Delaware Indian, named " Black Beaver," to 
accompany us as guide and interpreter; and he proved to be a most use- 
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fill man. He has travelled a great deal among many of the western and 
northern tribes of Indians, is well acquainted with their character and 
habits, and converses flaentljr with the Comanches and most of the other 
prairie tribes. 

He has spent five years in Oregon and Cali&rnia — ^two years among the 
Crow and Bl^ck Feet Indians; has trapped'beaver jn the Glta, the Colum- 
bia,. the ^io Grande, and the Pecos; has crossed the Rocky mountains at 
ma0y different points, and indeed is' one of those men that are 'seldom met 
with except in the mountains. 

While encamped opposite the mouth of Little river, we were visited by 
some of the Sbawnees who live in the vicinity, and [ discovered, mach 
to my surprise, that their language was very similar to that of the Chip* 

Kwas; indeed, many of their words were the same: for instance, they 
th call fire "«:o^a," water ^^nepishy^^ tobaoco ^^ samaj^^ bear "mtic- 
qitay'^^ and many others are the same. They live priiicipallv by agricul- 
ture, and have son^e good farms; they raise corn, wheat,, cattle, hogs, and 
horses, and appear to have an abundance of everything. 

On the 1st of May we left our camp, opposite Edwards', taking a course 
almost so\ith, gradually turning Vp the west to pass around mountains 
which border the Canadiajti, u^til' we reached the Delaware mountain, 
146 miles from Fort Smith. 

The country is here very beautiful, being a rolling prairie, with numer- 
ous small islands or groves of timber, and many streams of pure spring 
water, skirted with trees of different kinds. 

The soil is of a good quality, resting upon a basis of limestone, and 
in every respect well adapted to cultivation. 

From the Delaware mountain, our' road passed by a gradual and easy 
ascent 14) the ridge dividing Uie ^' Boggy" (a tributary of Red river) 
from the waters of the Canadian. Directly where we passed, there is a 
high, round mound, and upon the top a pile of rocks, which can be 
seen for a long distance around, and is a good landmark for the traveller. 
One mile from this mound we reached a beautifiilly dear, rapid stream, 
abounding with fi^h, and here we found Captain Dent encamped. After 
he had furnislied me wit^i a copy of his field-notes, he turned back for 
Fort Smith, and I proceeded on, taking Lieutenant Updegraff and the 
detachment under his command. Seven miles from where we Overtook 
Captain Dent, we crossed another and much larger stream, thirty yards 
wide and one foot deep, with a very rapid current: this is called by the 
Indiar^s ** To-paf-kees'^ creek. There is walnut> oak, ash, and other 
kinds of hard timber, growing upon the creek, but no grass; about a mile 
from here, however, at the border of the prairie, we found good grass, 
and encamped on the night of the 3d of May. 

May 4. — We did not move to-day, asjt has raihed most violently all 
day: the earth has become very soft, and the creeks are full. 

Ma$f Sj. — We made an eariy start this morning and travelled over a 
beautiful prairie, c;ro8si|ijg two sfnall streams (affluents of the Washita) 
which are called, after they unite, ^< Mustang creek," from the &ct that 
wild horses are often found upon it. • 

As Beaver assured me that we should find no more hickory timber 
after passing this stream^ I procured an extra suppljr of poIeS; axles, and 
hounds for oux wagons, to serve us across the '^ plains," and would ad- 
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Tise 2^1] persons; passing orer the road to do die same, as, liAer passing 
here, ibare is no guitabte timber forsucb purposes, 

I saw to*day> for the first time, Xhe ^^ diezqiiite" grass, and it is prob' 
ablytbis which attracts the wild horses, as they are very food of and 
soon fatten upon it. * ^ 

The hills we passed to-day are of a red sandstone formation, highly 
ferrugiiiQue, and iu a ^tate of decomposition. Limestone is also found 
ia plac^. The country, as we advance, is becoming more ^destitute of 
timber, 

Afay 6. — It rained during the whole of last night, and has made our 
road so heavy that I have concluded to ^* lie by" until to-morrow. This 
evening w^ have another thunder storm, accompanied by the most in- 
tensely vivid lightning I have ever seen. The whole artillery of heaven 
ai^ars to be playing!; and, as the sound ireverberates in t-he distance over 
the vast expanse of prairie, the effect is indeed most awAilly sublime: 
Upon . such an occasion one realizes truly the wonderful power and 
majesty of the Deity, and the toial insignificance o^ man. While I am 
writing the rain pours down in torrents, and th^ wind comes whistling 
over the distant plain with terrific violence. The flies of our tents, soaked 
with the driving storm, and drawn to their utmost tension by the shriii^- 
ing of the cords, strike the tents With such force as to produce reports 
like pistola. The whole surface of the es(rth is deluged with water. 

Moi/ 7. — ^We were so fortunate as to keep our teots in an upright posi- 
tion last, night, and the storm ceased after about two hours' duration. 
Making a start this morning, by hard work on our men and animals we 
noade five utiles. The country has been rolling prairie, with several 
small patches of oak and elm timber. The soil continues highly charged 
with iron and of a deep red colore it fs, however, becoming thin and 
poor as we advance. At our calnp of this evening we can see the valleys 
of both the )Vashita and the Canadian, and we are now upon the ridge 
dividing the waters df'these twoi4vers. A^ we are now coming into the 
vicinity of the Comanche <^ range," I have given orderfif for cartridges to 
be issued to the command, and shall take up our line of march ftom this 
time in the following order: the dragoons in advance about one mile from 
the train, the main body of the ei^cort directly in front of the train, the 
camion in the centre, and the guard in the rear. 

Majf 8.'^-^We marched eleven miles to-dav, atid struck, the dividing 
ridge after crossing'a stream some five niiles from our camp of last night. 
We found tnany small branches rising near Che summit of the ridge, run- 
ning off into the Washita and Canadian ; they are skirted with trees suf- 
ficient for fiiel, aod in many of them there is water near the road> they 
thas afford good camping places. Our road approached near and in view 
of the Canadian; a short distance of oar camp of to-night we could dis- 
cover much more timber upon the opposfte bank. The gites continues 
good, but. the soilis of a poor quality. > 

Mijf 9. — We resumed our march this morning, keeping tbe high prairie 
Divide finr seventeen miles, where the ridges turns to the left, nearly Op- 
posite <' CM Fort Holmes." As the Port Smith comfpany have not yet 
nached us, we shall await their arrival here, as ordered. The cause of 
their delay has been, that they crossed the Canadian at Edwavds^ and 
bave found the road much worse than pn this- side. The country we 
bave passed over to-day has been eutisefy prairie^ with the exception of a 
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few scattering trees npon the ^borders ofth^ 1)TaR0bes hetding Aear the 
crest of the '* Divide." As we ate ^ now near the eastfera borders rf the 
^'Lower Cross Timbers^"- 1 shall start out in the morning and endea¥c« to 
find a good road to.pas^ our WQgons through. 

May 10. — 'Taking Beaverwith me, I started, out this, momidg to ex- 
amine theccmntry ahead. We found -that the Divide turned south into 
the Ooss Timbers, was very circuitous m its course, and extended some 
fifteen miles before it caihe out upon the pr&irie "we^t of the "Timbers." 
It would have required several days' labor to open « xoad upon die 
'^Divide,^' and I determined td nlake a further examinaddn; On our 
return to c^mp, we followted down a creek called "Chouteau's creek," 
which heads tiear where we turned > and runs almost a ^e east course 
between the "Cross 'Timbers" and the 'Canadian; we found a smooth 
pmirie along the bank of the creek, ^nd l^camped at sundown. As we 
had taken nothing from camp with' us except some hard brea\] and tea, I 
began to be fearfiit to^^ards night that our supper would be but a sorry 
one^ and intimated as much to the Indian, telling him "that a good 
hunter should certainly kill game enough for two men's supperj*' somi 
after this he discovered a turkey upon the prairie, and, putting spurs to 
hi& horse, started after him at full speeds I thought, this a nov^i method 
of hunting wild turkeys, and looked on the chase with a good" deal of 
interest, particularly as I knew that the qtiality of oUr supper depended 
upon the result. The turkey was about half a mile ahead at the start, 
and made g6od'Tunning for a short time, but soon found it necessary to 
resort to tiight. The hunter followed on till the; turkey alighted and 
ran into a timbered ravine^ he still foUow0d out of sight with his liorse, 
but soon appeared again with a stick driving the exhausted bird before 
him. I expressed' much surprise at the facility with which he run douTi 
and caught the- turkey; but he informed me that they seldom ever fly 
more ^than twice before they become exhausted, and are then easily taken* 

May ll.-^This morning we continued dawn the creek upon' a narrow 
strip of prairie l3ahg between the ^'Cross Timbers*' and the creek^ which 
led us back to camp in a direct course. ' 

May^l2, — ^As the Fort Smith company have not arrived, we are bum- 
ning a small cdal-pit, sufficient to serve us across the ^'plains." This 
evening I received a note from Claptain Diilard, of tlfe ^ort Smith com* 
pany, informing me that he will join us in three days. He has had great 
difficulty in passing over the road upon the north side of the Canadian, 
and the comparry exprete much regret thajt they were r\6t governed by his 
wishes to follow upon Our* trail; they promise to do so in lutuie. 

iMby 13. — We remained in camp to-day;^ waitiDg <Jttptain DiUaid's ar- 
rival, but shall move forward to-morrow about five miles, for the purpose 
of bridging ivr,^ snndl dtreams which intersect our route and run into 
Chouteau's creek. . >. 

May 14. —Starting this morning, we marched to the first creek, bridged 
it, and encamped upon the second; they ate spring brooks nsing in the 
"Timbers," and have good water in them at all seasons of the year. 
Upon the banks of Chouteau's creek there is Cottonwood, elm,hackberr>, 
and a species of oak4>earing an aoom about the size of a Black walnut, 
with a very thick bury and a firitige at the top -of it encipcling the nut; 
this is called by the Iridiatw "ov^rcup." This evening there suddenly 
arose one of tbe most terrific stor aid I ever witnessed — it was a perfect 
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lornado; the first blast laid nearly every tent in the camp flat upon the 
ground, and sent beds, trunks, and tables whirling and tumbling in 
every direction. Our camp presented for a few minutes a most perfect 
scene of confusion. As I looked out from under my tent, (which had 
fallen upon me and held me fast,) I saw, "by the incessant flashes of light- 
ning, officers and men running in all directions through the rain — some 
trying to find shelter, and others following up a hat, blanket, -or tent 
which the gale had seized upon and was carrying off upon the prairie. 
Nothing could resist the violence of the storm; it continued about an 
hour, when the wind abated, and we went to work to put up our tents 
again. Everything is soaked, and we shall remain to-morrow to dry, 
when we hope to be joined by the Port Smith company. 

May 15. — This has been a day of general drying throughout camp, 
and we are now ready to move forward again, as soon as we learn that 
Captain Dillard is near us. Dr. Rogers was so unfortunate as to have all 
his botanical specimens ruined by the storm last night; this is to be 
much regretted, as he had a great variety of plants and flowers which he 
will not meet with again, being near the Grand Prairie where the charac- 
ter of vegetation is entirely ditferent from what we have passed* 

May 16. — learning that the Port Smith company are near us, upon 
the other side of the creek, I started this morning and moved a few miles 
up the valley. 

The grass ill the creek bottom is fine and the soil good. 

May 17. — ^This morning we continued up the creek for about a mile, 
then turned to the left, and struck the Divide in the ^'Cross Timbers;" after 
marching six miles, we reached the large prairie between the two ** Cross 
Timbers" and encamped upon the head of Chouteau's creek, where we 
found good grass, fine clear spring water, and oak wood. 

Through the ''Cross Timbers" the wood is black-jack, post oak, over- 
cup, and hackberry. The soil is gravelly sand, and the rocks a dark, hard 
sandstone. I found iron ore upon Chouteau's creek, and the soil con- 
tmui's to be ferruginous. We have seen some deer to-day; but game is 
not abundant. 

May 18.-^Continuing upon the high and dry dividing ridge, we made 
eleven miles; the soil is of ^ good quality, but there is no timber and but 
little water; we, however, found wood, water, and grass sufficient for camp- 
ing purposes. We have seen occasionally detached pieces of gypsum 
to-day, and some limestone, but the rocks have generally been a soft, 
coarse standstone. Our road approached within two miles of the Cana- 
dian at one point of our march to-day, and directly at this place we were 
opposite the mouth of "Spring creek," a very beautiful stream of pure 
spring water; has good grass upon it, and wood sufficient for camping pur- 
poses. The Port Smith company joined us yesterday, and we shall now 
move on more rapidly. 

May 20. — This being Sunday, and a very rainy day, we xemained in 
camp; the rain commenced with one of those thunder showers which are 
80 frequent upon the prairies, and, as usual, it was accompanied by a perfect 
tempestof wind. Wedre now near the "Upper Cross Timbers," and I find 
upon examination that we cannot follow the "Divide" through, as it be- 
comes very rough and broken immediately upon entering the timber. I shall, 
therefore, leave the " Divide," cross Spring creek^ and take the high prairie 
Ex.— 12 
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between that stream and the Canadian, In this way I shall be enabled 
tapass on the prairie entirely around the Upper Cross Timbers. 

I met with the v/ild squash to-day; it has much the appearance of the 
cultivated varieties, except that the leaves are of a light blue color; they 
are now in blossom. 

May 2i. — Our road to-day continued on the ''Divide" for three miles. 
when, coming near the Timbers, we turped to the right and took the prairie 
valley up '^^Sprine creek/' skirting the lowet edge of the **Cros3 Tim- 
bers;" here we found a line road, and moved along witli great ease to 
our animals. We encamped upon one of the numerous spring branches 
which flow into Spring creek, and found an abundance of good wood. 
water, and grass. i 

May 22. — This morning we continued up the south side of the creek ' 
for three miles further, where we turned to the right and crossed to the 
dividing ridge lying between tbe creek and the Canadian; at the poiui 
where the road strikes the crest of the ridge we found ourselves only one 
mile from the river, and continued that distance from it until we reached 
the head of Spring creek, where we encamped, making our day's march 
sixteen miles. The valley of Spring creek is beautifully situated for farms; 
slopes gently to the south> and is a mile in width, abundantly' watered, 
arable soil, and timbered with black walnut, elm, hackberry, and cotton- 
wood. It is in the immediate vicinity of the Upper Cross Timbers, where 
post-oak timber is abundant, affording a good material for building and 
fencing purposes. It is also directly opposite the head of the Little Washita 
river, where there is said to be hickory and sugar-maple timber, within a 
distance often miles from this place. 

1*hese advantages, in connexion with the fact that there are no other 
streams for three hundred miles west of here upon our route, which have 
good soil, or any other building timber except cottonwood, (and that iu 
very small quantities,) render tliis stream a suitable point for the establish- 
ment of a military station, should the government determine to place 
troops upon this road. It is also a place where the Comanches afid 
Kioways frequently resort for the purpose of killing buffaloes. Moreover, 
no settlements can be made upon our road west of this point, as there is 
no place where the soil and timber will admit of it. 

Afai/ 23. — We turned slightly to the left this morning, and, after travel- 
ling two miles, struck the main^^Divide" of Washita and Canadian. 
Continuing on this ^'Divide" for thirteen miles, we passed several hiirh 
round mounds of a very soft red sandstone, risking up almost perpendicu- 
larly out of the open table land, and can be seen tor a long distance beibre 
reaching them. At the base of the southern mound, tbllo wing an old 
Indian trail, it led us down into a deep ravine, where there is a fine spring 
of cool water, with wood and grass. 

Our road from here took a direct course for a point of timber which 
can be seen from the top of the largest mound, but deviates somewhat 
from the general bearing. As we found little water to-day, we made this 
digression for the purpose of seeking a camping-place, and were much 
delighted, on arriving at the timber, to find a splendid spring: of "^^^^h 
rising in a basin of white limestone, as perfectly hollowed out as it could 
have been done by art, and filled with fine cool water. About five hun- 
dred yards below this the stream formed by the water of the spring be- 
comes enlarged, and contains an abundance of sunfish. 
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The soil upon our route to-day has been gravelly sand, and -no timber 
except upon the borders of ravines. There is wood sufficient for encamp- 
ing upon this streamy and fine grass. 

May 24. — Our road continued on the Divide during the whole day, 
and was very fine and good. We are now passing through a country 
when gypfeum is found in great quantities: in many places the surface of 
the earth is covered with a white incruscation of decomposed gypsum, 
and frequently large blocks were seen, in which there wete all varieties, 
from beautiful transpjarent selenite'to common ^^plasterof Paris," gradual- 
ly merging from opaque to pure transparent. The fibrous varieties were 
also found frequently. The soil upon our road has been verj' poor, and 
but little watery at our encampment to night we have water that is bitter 
and unpalatable^ but will answer for cooking when none other can be ob- 
tained. 

May 25. — ^Ourtoad has kept the Divide all day and, as usual, was firm 
and smooth.; passes over a gypsum formation, and many off the hills have 
been entirely composed of it. At our camp we have good wood and grass, 
but the water is as usual where gypsum abounds — &r from being sweet. 

We have seen many antelopes and turkeys during the last few days, 
but deer are becoming scarce as we advance. Buffalo tracks have been 
seen frequently, but as yet none of the animals themselves. 

May 26. — We continued to follow the dividing ridge to-day for thir- 
teen miles, when we came to a large lateral ridge, running off from the 
main Divide, which we followed, and did not discover our mistake until 
we had gone about three miles, where we encamped on a branch of the 
Canadian. 

We found the wood and grass good, hut the water continues slightly 
saline* There is elm, Cottonwood, hackberry, and wild china upon the 
creek where we are encamped. As I was riding in advance of the train 
to-day I saw the first buffalo; there were two bulls, quietly feeding, about 
three miles from me. I gave them a chase of about ten miles, fired some 
five or six balls into one of them, but did not succeed in getting him to 
the ground. 1 had a most exciting chase, but it was very severe upon 
my horse, and I have no doubt it injured him more than three weeks' trav- 
elling. Poor fellow! he performed his part most nobly, for which I re- 
warded him witl^ a good feed of corn on my return to camp; and, as he 
had been living on grass alone for several weeks, I have no doubt he felt 
well rewarded for his labor — ^at all events, his countenance assumed a 
most grateful expression when it was placed before him. 

May 27. — To-day, (Sunday,) in accordance with a rule I have adopted, 
we <4ay by," to give the men time to wash, and the animals to graze and 
recruit. 

May 28. — We retraced our steps back to the dividing ridge this morn- 
ine, and placed a stake, with directions to those following us '^to keep the 
leit hand trace." • Our road passed from here to our camp upon high rol- 
ling prairie; with no water or wood, and we were obliged to turn from the 
dividing ridge down to the bank of the Canadian. We passed down over 
a gap in the bluffs; found good wood, water, and grass. 

May 29. — The country wfe have passed over to day, near the Divide, 
has been principally a fonnation of gypsum and blue limestone ledges, in 
which we discovered petrifactions of oysters and muscles. Thei»e are the 
firet fossils we have seen upon our road. 

We encamped on a branch of the Little Washita; found wood and 
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grass abundant. The country between our road and the two rivers is 
much broken by hills and ravines, which appear to have been thrown up 
without the slightest reference to finish or utility; and I am convinced 
that the only place along near our route where a natural wagon road can 
be found is directly upon the crest of the Divide. From a high ridge near 
our camp we can see the Antelope, or Boundary mounds, far to the west. 

May 30. — Our road was upon the dividing ridge 9.II day, and very firm 
and smooth, but somewhat circuitous, loUowing the windings of the 
"Divide;'' this has generally been very direct, and, for th6 two hundred 
miles we have travelled upon it, I have never seen a better natural road. 
The country upon each side falling off towards the Canadian and 
Washita, leaves the crest perfectly dry at all seasons. There are nnnier- 
ous small branches rising near the road which are skirted with timber 
and grass, thereby giving the traveller an opportuniiy to encamp at almost 
any time he feels disposed. The soil is unfit for cultivation, being a hard 
gravelly sand, and very poor. We left the Divide near our camp, and 
are upon a branch of the Canadian; the water, wood, and grass are 
good . 

May 31. — This morning we follo^wed down the crfek, and travelled for 
several miles upon the Canadian; finding this part cf our road saudy. 
however, we soon turned back, and came u[)on the high prairie between 
two of the Antelope buttes. These hills are about one hundred and fifty 
feet high, of porous sandstone, and appear to be the result of volcanic 
action. They rise almost perpendicularly from the smooth prairie, are 
flat ui)on the top, and present every indication of having been raised oui 
of the earth by volcanic agency. They are near the lOOth degree of 
longitude, and are sometimes called the Boundary mounds, as being near 
the line formerly claimed by Texas as her eastern boundary. We en- 
camped this evening without wood at some holes of water in the prairie; 
we could have found wood by going six miles ftirther, but our mules 
were wearied, and I concluded to use the "buffalo chips" rather tliaii 
drive that distance. 

June 1. — Taking the "Divide" again this morning, we marched four- 
teen miles over a very direct and firm road, without a hill or ravine, until 
we reached our camp, upon a small lake on the high prairie. There is 
an abundance of never-failing water in the lake, and the buffalo grass 
grows luxuriantly upon its banks. This grass is very short and thick; 
but animals are extravagantly fond of it, and it is very nutritious. There 
are hills about a mile to the east of the lake similar to the "Anteloj^e 
buttes;" these can be seen for a long distance upon our road, and are 
gjod landmarks. As it is half a mile from the lake to the nearest wood, 
1 would recommend to travellers to throw a few sticks for cooking into 
their wagons before reaching here. We received a visit this evening from 
four Kioway Indians, dressed in their war costume, and armed with 
rifles, bows, lances, and shields. They were on their way (as they told 
us) to Chihuahua, Mexico, where they were going to steal mules and 
horses, and expected to be absent from here a year or more. 1 brought 
them into camp, presented them with some tobacco and pipes, gave them 
supper, and told them that we were disposed to be friendly and at peace 
with the Kioways; that it was the desire of their ^* great father," the 
Presidei;^ of the United States, to be on terms of peace with all his "red 
children." This appeared to please them, and they replied that they 
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would communicate my "talk" to their people, who live forty miles 
north of here upon the north fork of the Canadian. 1 was much sur- 
prised at the- ease and facility with which "Beaver" communicated with 
them by pantomime. This appears to be a universal language among 
Indians, and the same signs and gestures are made use of and understood 
by all tribes. The grace and rapidity with which this mute conversation 
was carried on upon a variety of, topics relative to our road and their own 
affairs astonished me beyond measure. I had no idea before that the 
Indians were such adepts at pantomime; and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that they would compare with the most accomplished performers of 
our operas. 

June 2. — We travelled sixteen miles to-day over a very good road, with 
but little water near it, however, until we reached our present camp; here 
we have wood and water in a ravine. The country, as we advance, be- 
comes gradually higher, and the soil continues poor, with but little tim- 
ber. We are yet upon the "Divide" of the Washita and Canadian — 
about five miles from the latter, and three miles from a large branch of 
the former. The wife of one of the emigrants encamjied near us has 
been sick for several days, and reported to-night as very law. The fatigue 
and inconver>iences to. which she is necessarily exposed in a journey over 
the prairies, has, no doubt, had a tendency to aggravate her disease. 
Being a lady of delicate ^.onstitution, and having never before been sub? 
jected to the privations and hardships of a camp life, she is but poorly 
fitted to endure in sickness a march of this kind. 

Jime 3. — This being Sunday, we stopped to recniit our men and ani- 
rnals, 

June 4. — We made a march of ten miles to-day, and reached Dry 
river, crossed and encamped on the west bank. We lound bluffs about 
two hundred feet high on the east side, very abrupt, and crowned with 
ledges of sandstone; but after a short examination, discovered a pass 
which led us by a very gradual descent to the river bottom. The dis- 
tance between the top ot the bluffs, from one side of the stream to these 
of the other, is five miles, and the valley where we crossed about two 
miles in width. There is wood, water, and grass in abundance here, and 
it is a fine camping place. The bed of the stream is one hundred and 
fifty feet from bank to bank; but when we arrived in tl)e evening there 
was no water, except in holes. The next morning, however, there was 
water running over the quicksand, forming a stream some ten feet wide. 
I could account for this in no other way than from the fact that the quick- 
sand absorbs a large portion of (he water flowing through the stream, and 
in the daytime the sun evaporates t)3e remainder; but in the night, there 
being but litde evaporation, the water not absorbed passes off over the bed 
of the river. 

On approaching Dry river from the east, our road passed up the ridge 
dividing the head branches of the Washita from "Dry river;" here the 
Divide, which our road has followed about two hundred and fifty miles, 
turns away to the south, and from this place we see it no more. I am 
informed by Beaver, who is well acquainted with this part of the country, 
that this stream has its source in an extensive salt plain southwest of here, 
and that "Red river," which has never been explored to its head, rises 
in the same plain, and near the same place. It has generally been sup- 
posed that Red river extended &r west of here^ near the P^pcs^ and 
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passed through a portion of the "Llano Estftcado," but Beaver says it 
rises east of that plain. The Canadian, for the last two days' travel, has 
been shut in by high bluffs on each side, and the country between the 
bluffs and our road much broken by sharp round hills and deep gulleys. 

The soli in this vicinity is totally worthless and unproductive; no tim- 
ber fit for building, and but little water. We have seen many fresh In- 
dian •'^signs'' to-day, but no Indians. I have cautioned the emigrants to 
be vigilant in guarding their animals, as many of them continue to be very 
careless. 

June 6. — We ascended this morning, through a smooth pass, to the top 
of the western bluff of Dry river, where we found oursehres upon a very 
elevated plain which divides the waters of Dry river from thn Canadian. 
Passing along this on our course we made seventeen miles and encamped 
upon a small tributary of the Canadian, where we found good water, but 
standing in holes along the bed of the creek. We passed several of thes^ 
streams today, and they were all similar to this. The soil is still poor, 
and wood scarce. The formation of the bluffs near our camp is sand- 
stone of a very soft and porous character. 

June 6. — We made a drive of twenty-two an^ a h^lf miles to-day, but 
did ^ot follow the "Divide*' far, as it turned loo much south. We 
crossed several dry ravines, where there will generally be water found, 
as it is but a few days since they became dry. We, however, found no 
water until we arrived at our present camp. This is upon a very beau- 
tiful, clear stream of spring water. The valley through which the stream 
runs is about five miles wide, and has a great deal of large cottonwood 
timber upon it. The grass is of the best quality, (mezquite,) and there 
is a little arable soil upon the banks of the creek. This is the largest 
affluent of the Canadian we have passed since leaving Spring creek. JVot- 
withstanding it runs over a very wide bed of quicksand, yet there will 
always be running water found here, as the stream is fed by numerous 
large springs. It is one of the best camping places upon the road, and 
as some of our wagon tires are loose and require reseuing, I shall ^^lie 
over" to morrow for that purpose From the fact of this stream having 
so much more timber upon its banks than the others we have passed,! 
have called it Timbered creek upon my map. 

June 7. — We remained upon ^'Timbered creek'* and repaired our 
wagons to-day. 

June 8. — At seven miles from our last camp we crossed another stream 
of pure spring water, where there is wood and grass in abundauce; and al 
our present camp we have another small spring creek, which will always 
afford sufficient water for the traveller's purposes. We left the Port Smith 
company this morning at ^'Timbered creek." They were detained in 
consequence of the illness of the wife of an emigrant; and we have learned 
this evening that the result of the detention has been an addition to the 
company of two promising boys, (twins,) which the happy father has 
done Captam Dillard and jnyself the honor of calling, "Dillard" and 
**Marcy." For my part I feel highly comphmented; and if 1 never see 
the gold regions myself, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that my 
name is represented there. I wish the young gentleman a sate journey 
to Califoniia, and much happiness and gold after he gets there. Our 
road has continued to approach the Canadian for the last three days^ and 
we are now about foiu: nules from it 
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Jm^ 9. — After marching three miles this morning, we arrived upon the 
border of a deep valley, with high rocky ruffs upon each side, which 
we at once pronounced to be the stream Gregg calls '^BlufF creek." 
Indeed, after we had passed it and ascended to the high plain on the op- 
posite side, we fell into an old wagon trace*, which confirmed me in the 
l)elief 

'^Bluff creek" has good wood and grass upon its banks, and water 
plenty. It is of the same character as Dry river, with quicksand bed 
and poor soil in its vsdley . We followed Gregg's trace for several miles, and 
encamped in^ a ravine, where we found large pools of watercoming from 
springs, with excellent grass and fuel. One of our gentlemen killed an 
antelope to-day, which we made our dinner from, and found it equally as 
good as venison; These animals frequent the highest and most arid 
plains, where no other animal ever resorts, and I have often found them 
where there was no water for many miles around. This has induced me 
to believe that they seldom require that element, without which most 
* other animals perish in a short time. They are exceedingly timid; at the 
same time have much curiosity; and if the hunter will conceal himself 
in the grass, he can call them near' him by showing his- hand, or some 
other small object, above the grass. 

/tfite 10. — We made a late start this morning and travelled three and a 
half miles, when, ascertaining that there was no water for a longdistance 
ahead, and Captain Dillard having marched about ten miles to overtake 
us, I determined to encamp at a ravine where we found wood and water. 
Although there may he times when there is no water here, yet I think it 
can always be depended upon, except in the very dryest season. This 
pla'^.e cannot be mistaken, as it is due south of, and about two miles fix)m, 
a very prominent round mound, which can be seen for several miles. 
We have passed over a high rolling prairie for the last three days, desti- 
tute of wood, except a narrow fringe of trees upon the borders of the 
ravines — a soil worthless and utterly unfit for cultivation. We found 
great quantities of grapes in the ravines jear our road, growing on low 
bushes, very similar to those that aire trimmed and cultivated. 

Jun/e 11. — We started this morning, our road continuing over the 
elevated plateau, destitute of water, until we reached here, where there 
is a fine spring creek, with a great abundance of wood and. grass. Our 
march was fourteen and three-quarter miles; and this position must be 
reached, as it is the first camping place after leaving our camp of last 
night. We are at this point about eight miles from the Canadian. We 
have severaii varieties of wild fruit upon the creek near our camp; among 
others, grapes and gooseberries. There has been but little game seen 
for the last three days. I killed a turkey this evening, which is the first 
ve have seen for a week. Quails or partridges are found at all places 
upon our road; this bird and the meadow-lajrk appear to be cdmmon in 
all latitudes, from the extreme northern States to the most soQthern. 

The streams through this part of the country have but few fish in 
them. We have, however, seen the suufish and catfish wherever there 
is a stream of any magnitude. 

Jane 12. — Our march this morning, for the first four miles, was over 
rather heavy and sandy road, after which we had a smooth prairie. The 
soil for several days past has been of a while, sandy appearance; but to- 
^Y) as soon as we struck a red soil, our road became at once as firm as 
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marble^ and our mules passed over it with great ease. Should traveTIer? 
encamp at this place, they will \>e obliged to put a few sticks of wood 
in their wagons for cooking before reaching here, as there is none to be 
found on-this stream. It requites but very Httle fuel to cook supper and 
breakfast, if it is properly economized, it should be cut short and split 
into small pieces; then digging a hole in the ground about twelve inches 
in depth, and of a size suitable for the wood and. cooking utensils, all the 
heat is preserved, and a very small fire serves to cook a meal. We ob- 
served a very beautiful species of cactus along our road to-day, growing 
upon the high prairie to the height of six or eight feet. It shoots up from 
the ground in joints of about six inches in length, of an octagonal forai, 
and every joint as it rises making an angle with the one beneath, some- 
times branching off horizontally, and all nearly of the same size and 
length. A plant generally covers an area of ten or twelve feet in diam- 
eter, and, filled (as they are at this season) with a multitde of beautiful 
pink blossoms, they make the desert prairie look like a flower-gardeu. 
Our road has run nearly parallel to the course of the Canadian to-day, 
and the bluffs upon it can be seen nearly the whole distance. We have 
seen a few mezquite bushes during the past three days. 

Jufie 13. — The bluffs bordering the ^'Llano Estacado'* have run par- 
allel to our road, at from one-fourth to one mile distant, during most of 
the day. They are from 100 to 250 feet high, generally sandstone, cov- 
ered in places with a growth of dwarf cedar. We marched 17§ miles 
over a very smooth prairie, and found an abundance of good water at 
four different places along to road. 

As our wagon tires contined to become loose, from the shrinkage con- 
sequent upon the extreme dryness of the atmosphere in these elevated 
plains, I was desirous of finding a place where wood was plenty, in order 
that we might reset them. We were so fortunate as to find tliis a most 
favorable spot for that purpose, and at a convenient day's drive from onr 
last encampment. Our present position is about half a mile from the 
road, to the left, near the timber. It is directly in a gap or notch, fbnned 
by the bluffs of the **Llano Estacado," which here jut in very near the 
road, and present the appearance of the walls of fortifications, with glacis 
revetted with turf. Inhere is one near our camp, detached from the main 
bluff, that can be seen for many miles; and as it is round, very symmet- 
rical, and crowneil with a stone cap in the form of a reversed plate, it is 
a good landmark. 

We passed a great deal of the small mezquite and numberless plants of 
the jointed cactus to day. The stalk of the latter is, when dried^ a hard 
wood, and makes good fuel. 

Our road has for a good portion of the day been passing through a 
condnuous dog-town. One of the animals was brought alive into cuoip 
this evening, and having an opportunity to examine it, 1 wa^ at a loss to 
conceive why it should ever have been called ^'prairie dog." It is a 
very timid animal; but, when irritated, bites severely, as one of our young 
gentlemen can testify. It is but little larger than the gray squirrel, of a 
reddish brown color, with head, .teeth, and feet, very similar to that ani- 
mal, and a more appropriate name, in my opinion, would be '^prairie 
squirrel." In passing through one of their towns, early in the morning, 
they are observed sitting upright at the mouths of their burrows, enter- 
taining each other by a most incessant barking, very similar to lliat of 
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the gray squirrel. On the approach of an intruder they all disppear in 
their holes, but very soon can be seen poking their noses above ground 
again to see if the stranger is gone; and if so, the concert is resumed. 

The rattlesnake and a Small species of owl are found in the same 
holes with the dogs. At first I was doubtful whether this domestic ar- 
rangement was in accordance with the wishes of the owner of the prem- 
ises, but, a short time since, I was satisfied no such friendly relaiions ex- 
isted between them, for, on killing a rattlesnake at. one of the dog holes, 
it was found that he had swallowed a young dog,* thereby establishing 
the fact that the snake is an intruder, and preys upon the dogs. 

June 14. — Leaving camp early this morning, we travelled two miles 
on our course, when we encountered a spur of the plain, running too far 
ea$t for us to pass around under it; and finding a very easy ascent to the 
summit, I took the road over the plain. When we were upon the high 
table land, a view presented itself as boundlessas the ocean. Not a tree, 
shmb, or any other object,'either animate or inanimate, relieved the dreary 
monotony of the prospect; it was a vast, illimitable expanse of desert 
piairie — the dreaded "Llano Estacado'' of New Mexico; or, in other 
words, the great Zahara of North America. It is a region almost as vast 
and trackless as the ocean — a land where no man, either savage or civil- 
ized, permanently abides; it spreads forth into a treeless, desolate waste 
of uninhabited solitude, which always has been, and must continue, un- 
inhabited forever; even the savages dare not venture to cross it except at 
two or three places, where they know water can be found. The only 
herbage upon these barren plains is a very short buffalo grass, and, on 
account of the scarcity of water, all animals appear to shun it. Our road 
was perfectly hard and smooth, and our animals did not suffer much 
from the effects of the long drive of twenty -eight miles which we made. 

There are wood and water at nine miles from where we encamped last 
night; but from that point to our present camp is 18^ miles, and no water 
in the intermediate distances. Should travellers not feel disposed to make 
the long drive of twenty-eight miles, they will fidd a good camping place 
at the first point indicated, and will have an easy drive for the following 
day. Two miles before reaching camp we descended lirom tlie plain to a 
creek with fine water, but little wood. 

June 15. — We travelled for ten miles to-day along the foot of the bluffs 
upon our left, when we reached a stream where the water was standing 
in large pools, with sufficient wood and grass. I determined to encamp 
here, the distance to the next water being about ten miles. This has 
been an old camping place for Mexicans, as the trees in the vicinity are 
well stripped of their branches, and show marks of the axe; moreover, we 
are now upon the old Mexican cart-road. 

Our friends in the emigrants' camp are enjoying themselves much this 
evening; they have managed to raise some music, and are dancing around 
their camp fires most merrily. It certainly looks as if they were deter* 
mined to keep up their spirits as they go along. 

Jnne 16. — In consequence of a shower, which came up about day light, 
we made a late start and travelled twenty-two miles, when I ascertained 
from an advanced party which I had sent out early in the morning that I 
was still nine miles from the first water; as our teams were too tired to make 
that distance I encamped for the first time without that most necessary 
element. Our mules wilt suffer^ but i shall make an early drive and 
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"lie over" to-morrow at the first water. I passed an oxtes^tn to-day, 
owned by some men who had been left three hundred miles from here by 
a company in advance of us. One of their number had gone out for the 
purpose of hunting, and was lost. These men, with their team, had 
stopped* back to search for him, and it was about ten days before they 
succeeded in finding him. They then started forward again, and have 
made a most extraordinary drive, averaging over thirty miles per day 
with a loaded wagon; and, notwithstanding they made a drive of thirty- 
eight miles yesterday, their cattle looked well. 

This proves conclusively, I think, that oxen can perform a journey as 
well as ^ny other animal. 

About three miles from our camp of last night we came in sight of the 
*' Cerro Tucumcari.'' It appeared to be about thirty miles distant, a 
Jittle to the right of our course, apparently perfectly round and symmetri- 
cal, and is a most conspicuous landmark. It presents, when seen at a 
long distance, very much the appearance of the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington. 

Jvne 1 7. — We hitched up our mules at 2 o'clock this morning, and 
pushed ahead over the dry prairie for 13 miles before we found water; and 
this hardly deserved the appellation, for it had more the appearance of the 
drainings of a stable-yard than the pure element we were in search of. 
Notwithstanding this, our half-famished animals plunged in, and swal- 
lowed large quantities. It was sulphurous and decidedly disagreeable to 
the taste, yet M'e made use of it freely, and experienced no ill effects from 
it. Had we known the different points upon the road where water could 
have been obtained, we might have encamped at the last water, 22 miles 
from here, and easily driven to this place the following day. 

Our present camp is nearly opposite the " Cerro Tucumcari,*' and 
near the bluffs bordering the plains ^'Indian signs" have been seen for 
the last three days, and the emigrants have lost several horses, supposed 
to have been taken by them. Notwithstanding this, many of them are 
very careless, and do not guard their animals as they should. It is ne- 
cessary in the Comanche and Kioway country to be always upon the 
alert, as these Indians frequently follow a train for days together, only 
waiting for a favorable opportunity to steal horses. 

A section of the vertebra of a buffalo, with several ribs attached, in a 
petrified state, was found today; also, several petrifactions of pieces of 
wood and nmscles. 

The slope of the bluffs for the last 25 miles has been covered with a 
dense growth of small cedar trees upon a white sandstone rock, and Beaver 
informs me that it is to such places as this that the grizzly bear and 
mountain sheep resort. We have seen no game for several days. Homed 
frogs, rattlesnakes, chameleons, and swifts, are abundant, and appear to 
constitute almost the only indications of animal hie upon these desert 
prairies. 

Junje 18. — We travelled this morning along imderihe bluffs for three 
miles, where we crossed an *' arroyo," in which there were water and 
wood in abundance. At about eight miles we were overtaken \)y a party 
of 20 or 30 Comanches, who came upon their trim-built ponies to pay us 
a visit. Their chief was a fine looking old man by the name of^Is-aa- 
ki-ep. He professed much love for Americans, and persisted in testifying 
it by gifing me an embrace '^ a laMexicaine," which, for the good of thi) 
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service, I forced myself to submit to. Seizing me in his brawny arms 
(we were still mounted on our horses) and laying his greasy head upon 
my shoulder, he gave me a most bruin-like squeeze; after undergoing 
which I flattered myself that the salutation was completed; but in this I 
was mistaken, and was doomed to suffer another similar torture, with the 
savage's head upon my other slioulder, at the same time rubbing his 
greasy face against mine; all of which he gave me to understand was to 
be regarded as a most distinguished and signal mark of affection for the 
American people, (whom he loved so much that it almost broke his heart,)' 
and which 1, as their representative, had the honor **pour amor patria'* 
to receive. They followed us to our camp, where I told the chief that it 
was the desire of their Great Father, the President of the United States, to 
be on terms of friendship and at peace with all his red children, and that 
he expected emigrants would receive good treatment in passing through 
the Comanche country. Tliey protested the utmost friendship and good 
will ; after which I gave them some pipes aud tobacco, and they went off 
well pleased. 

Our encampment is upon a small creek directly between two mount- 
ains, called by the Coruauches the " Big and Little Tucumcari.'* The 
larger one is about three miles to the south of our road, and some eight 
miles in diameter at the base. The small one is about eight miles north 
of the road, two miles in diameter, and 750 feet high. 

Ju}ie 19. — As our animals have become a little jaded from the long 
marches we have been making for a few days past, 1 concluded to stop 
here and give them a day's rest. 

We were visited agaiu this morning by our Indian friend Is-sa-ki-ep 
and about fifty of his band, with severaf women and children. The Co- 
manche women are, as in many other wild tribes, the slaves of their lords^ 
and it is a common practice for their husbands to lend or sell them to a 
visitor for one, two, or three days at a time. There is no alternative for 
the women but to submit, as their husbands do not hesitate, in case of 
disobedience, to punish them by cutting off an ear or nose. I should not 
imagine, however, that, they would of^en be subjected to this degradation; 
for, if we may judge of them by the specimens before us, they are the 
niost repulsive-looking objects of the female kind on earth — covered with 
filth and dirt, their hair cut close to the head, and features ugly in the 
extreme. No one would ever imagine that they belonged to the same 
species as the Anglo-Saxon women. They have several Mexicans (slaves) 
among them which they have kidnapped. They make use of the boys to 
herd their animals, and the women for wives. Those who visited us this 
morning were armed with the bow, quiver, and shield, and they gave us 
an opportunity of witnessing the force with which they can throw the 
anow. As we were about to slaughter an ox, one of the Indians requested 
to use his bow for that purpose, and approached to within abount twenty 
yards of the animals^ strained his bow to the full extent, and let fly an 
arrow, which buried itself in the vitals of the ox, passing through and 
breaking two ribs in its course. It is thus that they kill the buffalo, upon 
which these Indians (wlio are called the upper Comanches, or ** bufialo 
eaters") mainly depend for a subsistence. 

They renewed their professions of friendship to us and all Americans. 
1 lecieved their assurances with the semblance of confidence — neverthe- 
less, did not on that account exercise any less vigilance in the care of our 
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animals; for these fellows make their lining by robbing the Mexicans of 
their horses and mules, and disposing of such as they do not require to 
the traders who come among them. 

The wealth of the Comanches consists entirely in these animals. They 
serve them to ride, carry their burdens, traffic, and for food when no other 
animals can be found. Many among them own from fifty to two hundred 
horses and mules; and that man who has only twenty is regarded as a 
poor man. It is considered a great accomplishment to be able to ^eal 
horses successfully, and those who excel in this are the most highly hon- 
ored in the tribe. 

The band near us, -consisting of about 300 souls, have 2,500 horses 
and mules — many of them fine animals; and they generally have the 
Mexican brand upon them. They require much care and .attention , as 
they are herded upon the open prairies, and never receive any other food 
than that which the grass furnishes. Their details of herdsmen are made 
daily, with as much regularity and system as the guard details at a mili- 
tary post. Their animals are divided into separate herds of abnut 150 
each, and are guarded night and day with the strictest vigilance and 
attention. In the summer, these Indians follow the buffalo as far north 
as Arkansas river, returning in the autumn to the south as far as the head- 
waters of the Brazos and Colorado, where they find the grama, mezqnlte, 
and bufialo grasses. These, remaining green during the winter, afford 
pasturage for their animals until the following spring, when they return 
again to the north. Thus they migrate back and forth. They plant no 
corn, and their only food is meat and a few wild plants* that grow upon 
the prairies. 

One of the gentlemen of the Port Smith company lost a horse last 
night, and, learning he had been seen at the Comanche camp, went for 
him, but, on his arrival, was told that he had not been there. The chief 
was in our camp at the time, and knew nothing of the matter until his 
return home, when he required the horse to be delivered to him by a 
young man who had taken him, and brought him back to me, ten miles, 
saying that he was our friend, and would not suffer us to be wronged by 
any of his band. This evidence of his sincerity went further to convince 
me of his good faith than all he had said or done before, and I did not 
suffer him to go away unrewarded, I have now no doubt but the Co- 
manches, seeing such numbers of whites passing through their country? 
are satisfied that thay are not able to cope with us, and that their beb^t 
policy is to reniain at peace. 

I had a talk, with them to-day, in whifeh I told them that their Great 
Father, the President, having such a multitude of white children in the 
country towards the east that there was not room sufficient for all of them, 
had purchased another country far towards the setting sun, arid thai he 
was now sending, and would continue to send, many of his children 
through their country to occupy the new purchase. He hoped and ex- 
pected the Comanches would not molest these people in their journey 
through their country,.but'would take them by the hand, and treat thera 
as friends and brothers. That General Arbuckle (their father at f^orl 
Smith) remembered well the treaty he had made with Ta-ba-guee-na and 
other chiefs of the Comanches at Fort Holmes, in 1834, wherein ihej 
stipulated that our people should be allowed a free and uninterrupted pas 
sage through their country. That he hoped they had not forjgotien it 
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and he had sent them some pipes and tobacco to smoke in remembrance 
of the same. 

The chief replied, that the talk was good; it did not go into one ear 
and pass out of the other, but sank deep into his heart and would remain 
there always. That he was a firm friend to Americans, and should treat 
them kindly wherever and whenever he met them. He was not one of 
those who took a friend by the hand and Tet him go whenever it suited 
his purposes, but that he held him fast, and remained true and sincere. 
He also stated that he had recently paid « visit to the Indian agent at Bent's 
Fort, had held a ^*talk'' with him, and liked all the agent had said, ex- 
cept two things— one of which was, that our government would not suffer 
the Comanches to commit further depredafions upon the inhabitants of the 
province of Chihuahua, or other parts of Mexico; the other, that they 
would be required to give up all Mexican prisoners now in their posses- 
sion. These two things, he said, gave him much pain. After he con- 
cluded, I made him a present of tobacco and pipes, and some trdsh beef, 
and they departed well pleased. 

June 20. — Our march has been along one to day, as we passed no water 
after leaving the head of the creek upon which we encamped last night. 
We are h«re upon the "Laguna Colorado," where the Texans were taken 
prisoners. Although there is but little water above the surface in the bed 
of the laguna, yet, by digging about three feet, we found the greatest 
abundance. Our camp is on the left of the road, near the timber, with a 
plain trail leading to it. Grass good. 

Ju?ie 21 . — After marching seven miles this morning through a grove of 
cedars, we crossed an arroyo with many large pools of water, about 400 
yards to the right of the road, where there is good camping ground, with 
timber and grass. 

At our camp to-night we are seventeen miles from our last encampment 
upon Pajirato creed, a branch of the Canadian. It is a good camping 
place; and should travellers pass over this road towards Fort Smith in a 
very dry season, I would recommend them to encamp here, and the fol- 
lowing day at the large pools I have spoken of as seven miles from our 
last camp, as there is a greater quantity of water at that place than where 
we encamped upon the Laguna Colorado. They would then be able to 
drive to the head of the creek, where we met the Comanches, the follow- 
ing day. 

June 22. — We travelled over a smooth dry prairie to-day for thirteen 
miles, and encamped upon "Gallenos creek," an affluent of the Rio Pe- 
cos. Here we had good water, with some cottonwood upon the creek, 
but the grass is short, the Mexicans having recently made this a pasture 
grouad for large flocks of sheep. We have passed many high sandstone 
hills on each side of our road to-day, and we have seen far off in the dis- 
tance th^ northwest mountains, with their lops covered with snow. The 
country in this vicinity is a miserably sandy plain, and fit for no other 
purpose but for grazing sheep. 

Jufie23. — Our road passed for fifteen miles over a very high rolling 
prairie, with detached rocky hills upon our right, running off towards the 
Canadian, until we reached the pnncipal branch of the Gallenos creek; a 
fine running stream, with a rock bed, and fifty yards wide. Nine miles 
from here there is a spring of cold water; and at this place the road forks, 
the right leading to San Miguel, the left to Anton Chico. We took the 
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lat^r, and reached the Pecos before night, making a drive of thirty-or? 
niiles. This was the first settlement weHiad seen since leaving Ed \rar(i>' 
trading-house; and we were much delighted to see houses and cultiv'aUi 
fields once moie. 

Anton Chico is a town of about five hundred inhabitants, situated up^r. 
the west bank of the Rio Pecos, built (as all towns in New Mexico ar» 
of •'adobes,'*' or unburnt blocks of clay, and looks at a distance lik^ 
many piles of unburnt bricks. The inhabitants raise corn, wheat, onion-, 
beans, and peas, upon which they subsist. 

June 24. — After our long march of yesterday, I determined to reirain 
here to-day, and rest our animals. This is St. John's day, and with {\\^. 
Mexicans a gala day, in which they all congregate, for the purpose of 
running horses, fighting chickens, dancing, and a variety of oihcr 
amusements, in which they all participate with real hearty good will. 
In the evening I visited a fandango for a few minutes, where 1 saw th*: 
Mexicans in their favorite national amusement, the dance; and 1 w^.- 
much surprised to see with what ease and graqe a "peon,'* who is de- 
graded to a condition worse than slavery, and is constantly employed in 
the lowest kind of menial services, would hand his signorita to the liur 
to engage in a gallopade or waltz. They are really very graceful. 

Ju7i''. 25. — From all I could learn at Anton Chico relative lo the ro J 
to Santa Fe, I inferred that the one passing through Galleno wtis ti^e 
shortest and best. I therefore took this in preference to the San Mi2^i> 1 
route. After crossing the Pecos, which we here found a very rjjii 
stream of one hundred feet wide and two feet deep, we travelled over a 
well-beaten wagon road for fifteen miles, when we came opposite a beau- 
tiful little town on the Pecos, called "Questa." As the main road d<^ps 
not pass in sight of the town, I took a trail which can be easily travelled 
with wagons, and rode out until I suddenly and unexpectedly came upMi 
the crest of a bluff terminating the high plain. Here, a most magnificent 
view presented itself as I stood upon the top of the almost perpwudicular 
cliff bordering the 7alley of the Pecos, and one thousand feet above it: I 
could see the valley up and down the river for several miles. It is here 
about one mile yide, and shut in with immense walls of lime and sand- 
stone. Casting my eyes down from this giddy height, a magnifi'^ent 
carpet of cultivated fields of wheat, corn, and other grains was spread 
out direct beneath me, with the beautiful little river winding quietly 
and gracefully through the centre; this, together with the Mexicajis in 
their broad-brimmed sombreros and strangely shaped costume, plodding 

Suietly along behind their ploughs and '^carretas," and the "Sierras 
ilancos," covered with perpetual snow, and glistening in the disfan:c 
like burnished silver as the sun shone upon them, formed one of the most 
beautiful landscapes that it is possible to conceive of. The town of 
Questa is upon the opposite bank of the river, and has about eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. I called at the house of the alcalde, but unfortunately 
he was absent. "El Signora," however, gave me a dinner, and did the 
honors of hostess with much hospitality and grace; and I am indebted] 
to her for a most capital repast. I would advise those who pass over 
this road in future to turn from the main road about two miles before ar- 
riving opposite here, and encamp at the place where the road strikes the 
top of the bluffs. They will here have grass and wood^ and can drive 
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their animals do^vn into the valley for water* Our camp is ten miles 
Irom Questa, at a pool where we expected to have found water. 

June 26. — This has been the longest day's march we have made since 
leaving Port Smith, (33| miles.) Twelve miles from our last camp we 
passed several lagunas or pond-^, where we watered our animals, and 
gave ihein two hours' rest. At this place there are two roads— the left 
goes to Albuquerque, the right to Santa Fe. Taking the latter, it led us 
over a very hard prairie until w^e reached Gallestia. 

June 27. — This town is situated on a creek which rises in the mount- 
ains near by, and runs through a dry plain into the Rio del Norte at San 
Domingo. We foimd a large encampment of emigrants here, recruiting 
their animals, laying in their supplies of provisions, and making prepara- 
tions for their outward jouruey to California. 

They bring their teams to this place to graze; and it is the nearest point 
to Santa Fe where they can find grass. They then visit Santa Fe, make 
their purchases, and return. 

From this place to Santa Fe there are two roads. We started out in 
the evening, and took the right hand after passing the point of the mount- 
ain near ihe town, and travelled nine miles, encamping in a ravine 
mnning down from the mountain ; found the grass here short, as it is 
everywhere in the vicinity of Santa Fe. 

June 28. — Continuing up the ravine this morning, we struck the Inde- 
pendence road at the top of the mountain, and from here continued in it 
until we reached Santa Fe, about four o'clock in the evening. 

The geological formation of the country changed the moment we entered 
the Independence road. Up to this time we had seen no primitive rocks, 
but now our road wound through the <*canons" of the mountains, bor- 
dered by cliffs composed of huge masses of granite, until we arrived 
within five miles of Santa Fe; from here to the town the country is a 
succession of barren hills, covered in places with a growth of dwarf 
cedars, destitute of grass and totally unfit for cultivation, 

Tlie route we iiave travelled over from Fort Smith to Santa Fe, as 
measured with the chain, is 8I9J miles; and, for so long a distance, I 
have never passed over a country where wagons could move along with 
aN much ease and facility, without the expenditure of any labor in making 
a road, as upon this route. Our course being altogether upon the south 
side of the Canadian, and generally upon the ridges dividing the tributa- 
ries of that river from those of Red river and the Washita, untd we reached 
the grand prairie, we were not obliged to cross any large streams, and but 
few ravines or gullies. After passirjg beyond ihe liead of the Washita 
we found the plains approached and continued near the Canadian; con- 
sequently all the streams flowing into it were short and small, thereby 
atibrdiug water sufficient for the traveller's purposes, but not presenting 
any obstacle to his progress. 

The general course of the Canadian, along our route^ is east and west; 
and as Santa Fe is almost due west from Fort Smith — the latitude of the 
former being N. 35^ 44' 6", of the latter about N. 35^ 2(y— this makes our 
route very direct between the two points. The country lying between 
the two meridians of Fort Smith and Santa Fe is intersected by a narrow 
belt of timbered land, running from north of the Canadian to the southern 
part of Texas^ and varying nrom ten to thirty miles in width. This^ 
boidering the great western plains^ forms the boundary line between the 
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woodlands and prairies. That portion of the country lying east of this is 
generally a rich and fertile soil, varied by lawns and woodlands, abound- 
ing with a multitude of beautiful streams and rivulets, and in every respect 
well adapted to cultivation; whereas, on the west, it is an ocean of barren 
prairie, with but here and there a feeble stream and a few solitary trees. 

It would seem as if the Creator had designed this as an immense natural 
barrier, beyond which agriculturists should not pass — leaving the great 
prairies for the savage to roam over at will. 

There are no ranges of mountains to cross over on our road, and but 
few hills of any magnitude; and these could in most cases be avoided en- 
tirely by passing around them, or their slopes made very gradual and 
easy. Generally, the face of the country is extremely uniform and smooth. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion, that but few localities could be found 
upon the continent which (for as great a distance) would present as few 
obstacles to the construction of a railway as upon this route. It is trne 
that, upon the western extremity, there is but little limber except a^tmu- 
wood; but, in many places destitute of timber, there are large quarries of 
lime and sandstone, whose divisional structures are so perfectly smooih 
and uniform that the masses could easily be wrought into shape, and in 
many cases made use of as subsututes for timber. The surface of tV 
ground is generally so perfectly even and level that but little labor woii!*: 
be required to grade the road; and, as thereare but few hills or ravines, 
there would not be much excavation or embankment. 
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Immediately after our arrival at Santa Fe I sent our mules to Tooolote, 
'about sixty miles off, to recruit. T^bis was said To be the nearest and best 
place for grazing in the vicinity of Santa Fe. I made arrangemenis also 
to have them fed with corn while thtey were at the gracing camp, in orda 
that they might be in a condition to travel and make the return march at 
as early a period as possible. They were, however, in such poor condi* 
tion when we reached Santa Fe, that it required 'Six weeks' rest befi>re 1 
co)>£idered them sufficiently recruited to perform the journey back. 

In the mean time, duri^ig our stay in New Mexico, Lieutenant Boferd, 
with the dragoons of my command, was ordered to "Jajnes," (seventy 
miles,) upon an expedition against the **Navajo Indians," who had been 
committing depredations in that quarter, and was- absent about three 
weeks upon this service. Lieutenant garrison and Dr. Rogers were also 
(at their lequest) assigned to duty with a detachment sent out on an expe- 
dition against the Apaches, under Major Steen, and marched about six 
hundred miles through the country south of Santa Fe, while I remained 
with the infantry portion of my conunand as the only garrison of Santa 
Fe. 

I macie inquiries relative to the practicability of finding a wagon roufi^ 
firom a point south of Santa Fe, upon the Rio del Notte, crossing the 8io 
Pecos and striking in an easterly course to the headwaters of Ked riv«, 
or the Brazos, and from thence back to Fbrt Smith; bnt^ as the countrr 
lying east and adjacent to the Rio del Norte is for the most f^art infested 
by Apaches and other hostile Indians, I found but few Mexicans who 
knew anything about the country, and these were unwilling to act aa 
guides and return home alone through the Indian country. I, however, 
found, a Comanche Indian living at San Migi\el who was born and raised 
directly in the country over which we desired to pass, and was perfectly 
familiar with almost every stres^m and water-hole upon the prairies. It 
was his opinion that wagons could pass without difficulty frorn a point of 
the Rio Grande called '*Joya de Cibaletta," about one hundred and fifty 
miles below Santa Fe, to the headwaters of the Colorado, crossing the 
Pecos at a grove of timber called <'Bosque Redondo,** about seventy-five 
miles below Anton Chico. Upon this route he stated that he could take 
the wagon train from Santa Fe to the head of the Colorado in one month, 
and would insure water for the mules every night. He furthermore 
stated that there were but three places where the Llano Estacado, or 
Staked Plain, which extends four hundred miles from north to south on 
the east side of the Rio Pecos, could be crossed, on account of the scarcity 
of water; one of them was north of the "Joyade Cibaletta,'* and another 
nearly opposite El Paso. As all the California emigrants, after their ar- 
rival at Santa Fe, are obliged to turn and go down the Rio Grande (some 
three hundred miles) to Cooke's route, tNefore they can find a wagon 
road through the mountains west of the river, it occurred to me, that 
if there was a practicable route from that point to Fort Sniith, it would 
shorten the distance to California very much ; aad as several parties of 
emigrants had reached El Paso from Texas, I was satisfied I could go 
through, and I employed the Comanche guide and determined to remrn 
by the southern route. Previous to our departure Lieutenant Sackett bad 
been promoted to the company to which the dragoon portion of the escort 
belonged, and Lieutenant Buford having been promoted to a company sta- 
tioned in California^ they were transferred by order of the commanding 
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oflicer at Santa Fe, These, wHh the exception of one man left sick at 
Santa Fe, wete the only x^hanges in the command firom the time we left 
Port Smith. 

From Santa Fe we struck the Rio (jlrande at Algodones, and iblloirsd 
the road down the east bank' of the river until we reached Fra Cristobal 
on the evening of the 29th of August. 

At this point the bluffs of the mountains approach near the river, and 
render it neceesary to keep to the lefl across a large bend, wher6 in a dry , 
season there is no water, until reaching the river again ; this is the com- 
mencement of the ^^Journado del Milerto." 

Leaving Fra Cristobal at /two o'clock on-the morning of the 26ih, and 
passing up through a ca5on out of the valley of the Rio Grande, we en- 
tered the dreary plain of the J^urnadojiind marched to the ^^Liaguna del 
Muerto," a di$tance of 25 J^ miles by the viameter-^ Although there ia 
sometimes water in the Lagana for several days alter a rain, ye^, when we. 
arrived, thebed was perfectly dry.. We had, however, filled our water 
barrels at the river, and the men did not suffer. After resting our animals 
and giving them time to graze, we agaia started forward, and marched to 
Perriito or ^^Point of Ro^ks,'' 28^ .miles. Here we found rain-watei; 
standing in pools, and encamped for the inight. 

On the 2Sthj after marching 33| miles, we reaehed the river again al 
the southern extremity of the Journado^ -making, the entire distance acfosi 
the desert 77J^ miles. The. road passes over a very high and level plain, 
is perfectly firm and smooth, and is generally travelled (when there is no 
water) in two nights and one day wixh loaded wagons. As this is upon 
the main and only road from Santa Fe to Bl Paso, and has b^en travelled 
for many years by the inhabitants rof New Mexico, I presume there is no 
way of avoiding it. We found the grass good, and a smaTI growth of 
scrubby brush, which answered. very well to cook with; but there Were 
no trees or other vegetation, exeept several varieties of the cactus and 
palmetto. 

Updn both sides of' the road there were de^Qhed mountains in sight 
coustantly, and one near which we passed soon after leaving Fra Cristo- 
bal was composed entirely of large masses of dark basalt thrown together 
loosely into an immense hill or mountain of some five hundred feet high. 
On the 29th we reached Dona Ana, a. town upon thb east bank of th« 
Rio Grande, sixty miles above El Paso, of 300 inhabitants, principally 
Uexicans, who raises corn, wheat, onions, beans^ and grapes, and depend 
ibr a subsistence almost entirely upon the cultivation of the soil. They are 
obliged here, as hi all places in New Mexico, to irrigate, as without this, 
the soil would produce nothing. The only available land is, therefore, 
in the valley, where water can be. carried in canals or ditches from the 
river. 

This is a new town, settled by men from El Pft^o some ten years since, 
tnd, until it was garrisoned by a part of a company of United States 
troops, was frequently visited by those brigands of the mountains, ^^tho 
Apaohes/' who ^ere in the habit of coming down from their mountain 
retreats, stampeding and* driving ofi" cattle and horses, and before the 
Mexicans were aws^e of , their proximity, were out* of reach again in the 
inountains. 

These Indians are perfectly lawless, savage, and brave, .and having 
beea allowed to roam ^e country at will, and commit diepredationa upon 
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the Mexicajls fi>r 00 I6iig. a time^ it will require a very seyeie Vssaan id 
teftoh tfiem that we aie masters ia New Mexico. Being a numeious tribe, 
and commanded as they are by an ambitions chieftain by the name of 
^'Gomez," who has recetved a Spanish edacation in Mexico, and being 
entirety dependant upon plunder for a subsistence, I am of the opmion 
that they are destined to give us much anoyance and troable before they 
ai^ subdued. 

Dona Ana being but fifteen miles below San Diego, (the point upon the 
Rio Grande where Colonel Cook's joad leaves the riv^r,) and the only 
town within seventy miles, I was anxious to find the shortest practicable 
wagon road from here to F\)rt Smith. I therefore made inquiriee relatiTie 
to tfie country between here anJi the B40 Picos, but found that this part 
of the country was almost wholly unknown to the Mexicans, as (although 
they are greiat travellers) it is seldom that they can be induced to venture 
^ into the Apache *^range.^' I found oi^e man, however, who staled 
that he knew the country for fifty miles east of Dona Ana, and, upon 
condition that I would deposite the amount he was to receive with the 
commanding officer for the benefit of his family in case he should be 
killed in returning, he would consent to accompany us that distance. I 
accordingly engaged him, and on the morning of the 1st of September 
lefk Dona Ana, taking a course N: 81^ E. towarde a gap in the Organ 
range, called San Augustine Pass. Our road passed to the left of the 
high Organ peaks^by a gradual ascent for fifteen miles until we reached 
the gap, which was low, and the passage smooth and easy. Prom here 
we passed around to the south for roiir miles under the base of the monnl- 
ain, where we. encamped at a spring, and found fine grama grass. The 
Organ range of mountains takes its name firom the supposed similarity 
of the high-pointed peaks to the pipes of an oi^n. They are a trap 
formatbn^ and somewhat columnar in their structure, with the columns 
standing vertically, and in sonie cases rising to the height of a thousand 
feet, and terminating in sh^irp points* 

Upon the lower part of the mountain there is good jrifch-pine timber, 
but no other wood except a species of small oak. Prom our present posi- 
tion we can see the Sacramento mptmtains very distinctly across a level 
plain to the east. They do not appear to be at a greater distance than 
eig)it or ten miles from us, but our guide informs me they are forty miles 
off; this illusion is often experienced in New Mexico, and I can only 
account for it by the remarkable purity and transparency of the slmo- 
sphere, which enables the eye to penetrate far, and to diseern objects 
ffistinctly. 

September 2. — Continuing along under the base of the Organ mount- 
ains, we struck the road from El Paso \o the Salt lakes at about three miles 
firom our camp of last night, and followed this for three miles further to a 
spring which'rises in the mountain, and runs down a^ravine upon which 
^e^rcencamped, to the road. 

This is called the <<OJode Soladq," and has an abundant supply of 
water at its source, but- aons^imes it is absorbed by the sand before it 
reaches the road, and it is then necessary to send to the foot of the 
mountain for water, as we cannot drive wagons nearer than the road. 

The Sacramento mountains are in sight to-night, and the two ranges, 
*<C)rgatt" and •* Sacramento,'* run neatly pawdlel from north to south, 
and fifom thirty to forty miles apart. The intervening valley is fiat and 
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sandy, and has no water upon it. As vre had to cioss this, valley., we pro- 
vided ourselves with a supply oif water for the use of themen^ai^d on the 
rooming of the 3d September left t^amp,. and following the Salt road foij 
about four nfiilesf^ struck i^^ direct line for '^Waco mountains^ '^ which 
can be seen from our last camp, and where we were told by the guid^ we 
should find water. As^ the road was somewhat sandy and we had to 
make a new traclc^ our progress was necessarily slow. After travelling; 
dghteen miles we halted at 6 o'clock in the evening, giving .the men time 
to sleep, and the animals to graze and rest, when We were ageiin in mo^ 
tion," and reached the Waco mountains at 2 o'clock- p. m. oYi the 4th of 
September, making the entire distance from the Solado' spring to this pi ace 
37 rV miles, about seven- miles greater than the estimate of our guide.' 

The manner in which the Mexican traders make th^se long stages 
without water (and 1 believe it to be the best) is, before starting, to gr^z& 
their animal^ from morning until about 3 p. m., give them all the water, 
they will drink, then harness and start them immediateiy, aUd driv^ until 
4 o*clock the next morning, 'when they stop three hours to graze while 
the dew is on the grass, and drive until it becomes hot towkrds the mid-, 
die of the day; they then make another halt until 6 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, when they start again and push through to the water. In this way 
fifty, sixty, or seventy miles can be made with loaded mule or ox wagohs 
in the hottest weather 'of the summeir. The Journado del Muerfeo is 77 
miles in length ; yet it is travelled during the whole year with heavily 
loaded teams. After these long drivel, animals should be allowed a day 
or two to restand recruit. 

Our present encampment is but thirty miles, from El Paso, and our- 
guide informs me that the road is not so sandy as the one we have passed 
over; but our route is about thirty miles nearer from this- point to Dona 
Ana, than to go the El Paso roadL TbeiB is a plain wagon road from' 
here to El Paso. We found a great abundance of good wMet in an im- 
mense tank up a tavine on the South mountain; . This is'a huge deep 
faasin, scooped out of the solid rock with great symmetry and regularity, 
and of' sivfficient capacity tp contaih several hundred gallons of water* 
We also found sufficient water for our animals in the ravine. The road 
passes between the two mountains, which approach withina-few rods of 
each other, leaving a le^el pass, bordered by immense Ledges of Irocks, 
standing out in bold relief directly over the road. The rocks composing 
the iiu>dntait'js are large masses of dark -gray' sapdstohe, thrown up in the 
utmost disorder and confusion, leaving numerous holes and eavems, 
which have often served the Apaches ^as hiding places. 

We remained at this place on the 6th/ and on the morning of the 6th, 
making an earlv start, crossed a plain in an easterly direction tow^ros the 
south base of the "Cierra Alto," which is about 1,500 feethrgh> and can 
be seen for many miles around. Here we entered a canon, which 
brought us by a very easy and gradual slope, of about three miles, to high 
level mesa or plain, directly at the southeastern base of the mountain. 

Fram this point we would see the Sierra del Alamo, in a diroctioir north 
75^ea^t^ and to this our road led us over a firm prairie, a distance of 22^ 
miles. 

The Siena del Alamo is a niountain of gray sandstone, mixed with 
flint rock, about l,00() feet high, and stands <mt alone upon the flat prairie. 

On the north side, about 3^ yards from the road; is a spring near three 
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eotton-wQod tree^; wim to Indian trail leading to it. The spot cannot be 
mistaken, as there are no cotton- wood trees anywhere dse in the vicinity. 

Oar road to-day, with tbe exception oi one place in the panon, was 
capital^ passing over a prajrie perfectly hard and smooth. 

Along the whole course of the road from Dona Ana here, there has 
been a most luxuriant growth' of grama grass of several different kinds, 
and we fitid sufficient fuel for camping purposes at all places., 

September 7. — We passed ardund the north base of the <*Cierra" this 
ifaorning, ^ben we came iti sigh,t of the rugged top 6f the ^^Comudas," 
in a direction N. 72P E.; from here our road was over the gravelly mesa, 
and perfectly good for 8| mileS; which brought^ us to the **Comudas." 
Uhis is another of those immense piles of loose rocks, which, rising up 
ainjost perpendicularly to the height of 600 feet out of the level gravelly 
plain, and utterly denuded of vegetation!; presents a most strange and pic- 
tufesqtie appearance, very different from any scenery we meet w^th in the 
settled parts of the United States. Upon the east side of the '^Comodas'' 
there is an ardied entrance into a large cavern which is lighted from above, 
and in this we found a well fifteen ieet deep, filled to the top with beauti- 
fully pure water; besides this we found water sufficient for our animals 
ia tauKs on the .wedt side of the hill. 

Our guide informed us that this is a favorite place of resort fi>r the 
Apaches, who come here when travellers are seen approaching, hide them- 
selves in the caverns of the mountains, and rob them of their honses, and 
cautioned us to be upon, our guard on our arrival, as they might be in the 
midst of otirabimals before aware of their presence: we have, however, 
seen none of them. 

The ^ological ibrmation of this mountain is different from any we 
have- passed before, being a d^rk coarse granite or ^eiss,. with a small 
ptojjortion of feldspar, and the mica predominating. All tbe other rocks 
we have. seen before, between this place and the mountains at Santa Fe, 
have been secondary. ^ . 

September 8. — Our road to-day led nsaroundthe eastsideof the Tomu- 
das, to the north end, where we turned almost djie east, apd travelled to- 
wards the southern peak of a high range of mountains called the ^'Sierra 
Guadalupe.'' For the first five miles we passed directly at the foot of a 
low range of bills running northeast and southwest, after leaving which 
we struck out upon the high prairie, and foOnd the road most excellent 
the entire distance to the Ojo del Cuerbo, or Crow Spring. The springis 
upon the o]:)en plain, and contains a lar^e supply of water at all seasons; 
and, although it is sulphuroua, yet animals are very fond of it, and we 
£>und it to auswer, in the absence x>{ better, for drinking and cooking. 

Two miles from bere our road crossed the dry bed of the outlet to the 
Sktlt lakes some t^yenty miles south of this; there was a thin, white in- 
crustatiion of aalt over the bed of the stream. Vegetation has been of the 
same i^hacacter to-day as heretofore^ and'the grama gmss girowing every- 
whereupon the road. Our march hsts been 26 miles, b'ut the road so 
jtbod that our anipisds did not suffer, and we reached camp early. 

September 9. — ^Our course this morning, after leaving the Ojo del 
Cuerbo, was south 49^ east, bearing directly for the peak of the Guada- 
lupe., until we arrived nearly of^site to it on the west side; we then con- 
tinued past it, * gradually turbiiig to, the left around the hills at the base 
until we reached a rocky ravine which led its directly up to the foot of 
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the towering cliff of the peak. We encamped near the head of the ravine, 
where there is a spring about 200 yards north q/ the road> and good gra;ss. 
Animals mu^t be ariven up the ravine to the water^ as the wagons cannot 
pass further than the turn of the road. 

We had a good road to-day, ^th the exception of four miles of sand, 
and made twenty-three and one-twentieth miles. 

The Guadalupe range of mountains termin^te^ at this plaqe in an im- 
mense perpendicular bluff qf light-cojor^d sandstone, whicH rises to the 
enormous height of nearly two'thbusand feet, and runs off to the north- 
east towards the Pecos. On the south of the peak there, is a range of 
bluffs about two hundred feet high, running from north to south across 
our course, and over which we have to' pass. Atabont ten. or twelve niiles 
south of here this bluff appears to terminate; but as we can pass up with- 
out difficulty at this idace, We shall not go out of our course to avoid it. 

September 10. — W 6 Remained in cailip to-day until about' ? oclock p. 
HL, when, getting our wagon train up the hill, we found ourselves upon 
very high rolling table land, which our guide says descends from here to 
the Pecos river. As we have been continually ascending from the Rio 
Grande to this point, we are therefore now upon the summit level of the 
two streams. As it rained most of the afternoon, we only made a short 
march of four miles, passing in a northeast direction around und^r the 
mountains, a^d encamped in a ravine which runs down through a large 
grove of pine timber from a gap in the Guadalupe mountains^ there is a 
fine spring three hundred yards to the west of the it)ad, which affords an 
abundant supply of water. 

The mountains are covered on the eastern side with groves of large 
pine tre^; and as this i& the only kind pf timber iit for building in the 
country, it may some day be useful. We. have also seen a species of cedar 
with the bark resembling that of the oak, and very different from any we 
have ever seen before. 

There are many varieties of the cactus and palmettos aboiit the mount- 
ains, and we have this evening for the first time seen the maguey plant, 
which coiistilutes almost the only vegetable f9od that the Apaches and 
southprn Comanche^.get for a great pottion of the year. They prepare it 
by boiling it until it is soft, then mash it into a paste, and I am told that 
in this form it makes a very palatable, nutritious food. 

The Guadalupe is the last of the mountains between the Rio Grande 
and the Pecos. It^ppears there are three distiYiot ranges of mountains 
traversing the country east of El Paso in a north and south direction: 
the first the Organ range, twenty miles east of the Rio Grande; thirty miles 
fi*om this the Sacramento, the continuation of which, about fifty miles 
north of Dona Ana, is called the ** Sierra BSanco,'* and has perpetual 
snow upon its summit; from thence it extends on to near Santa Pe. The 
third is the range of the Guadalupe, fifly miles east of the second. 

These wild and rocky mountain ranges are the places where several 
animals resort that are to be met with nowhere else. The grizzly bear (the 
niost formidable animal of the continent) finds a lurking place inthe caverns 
and thickets, and feeds upon the wild fruit that abounds here. The big- 
horn, or Cimarron, is also seen skipping playfully from rock to rock upon 
the narrow overhangihg crags, and cropping the short herbage which 
grows upon them: these, with the black-tailed deer, are almost the only 
o^oimals found upon these mountaibs. One of the latter was killed this 
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evening, and we found , it very similar to the common fellow d©er of the 
States, but much larger. 

There are but few varieties of birds upon the prairies: we have, how- 
ever, seen quails at all places we hav^ been, and occasionally a few plover 
and English snipe* 

September II. — ^As our anirnals were somewhat jaded from the^ long 
marches we have made for a few days past, and as we had a long journey 
before us, I remained in our camp of last night until after dinner to give 
them rest, 'when we inoved forward oyer a good road to Independence 
spring, five mil^s. . 

Here we found .two large springs of pure cold water, which boil up from 
the ground and run off in astre^im about the svze of a barrel, with a great 
supply of oak wood and grama grass nejeir, rendering it a most derirable 
place for encamping. 

The country from the base of the mountains to this placets rblliug, and 
the soil good. ' * . 

The peak of Guadalupe, and the general outline of the chain, can be 
seen from here, and it appears to be impossible to* pass (hrough it with 
wagons anywhere north of our route; and as the defile is near the peak, 
which can be seen for many miles around^ it is a good landmark. 

About twelve miles south of this are several salt lakes, which our guide 
informed me had been formerly resorted to by the Mexicans fcr salt ; bnl 
that since the Indians had become hostile, they did not venture to go 
there* The salt is deposited in a pure state upon the bed of the lake, 
about si:ir inches in thickness; and when the water beco^nes low and 
recedes from high-water mark, it can be shoveled up in large quantities. 
The Salt lake north of El Paso is of the same character, and furnishes all 
the salt that is consumed in New Mexico and seVeral of the States of south- 
ern, Mexico. From specimens that I saw, T should imagine it to be pure 
chloride of sodium, with a very strong saline taste, and equal to the best 
Turk^s island salt. 

As it rained nearly all day to-day, the 12th Septembetj we did not 
move. 

On the I3th we started forward again, and travelled over a hard roll- 
ing prairie, passing many round symmetrical mounds on each side of 
the road, until we reached the Ojo de San Martin, at the head of the 
Delaware creek, our average course being soXith 85*^ east, and the dis- 
tance travelled lSj% miles. 

The mounds were standing isolated and detached from ^ the other hills 
around, and were as regularly symmetrical as they could have been made 
by art, being composed of an alternate strata of lime and sandstone lying 
horizontally upon each other in thin plates like slate, and receding inter- 
races from the base to the top, the shape in all cases being conical, and 
almost as round as if cut out for a monument. We noticed one witli a 
cap upon the top, in the form of an inverted plate, which, from its pe- 
culiai* shape, the Mexicans call *^ centirula." 

We saw a fresh Apache trail crossing our road to-day, and, as they are 
probably hovering about us for no good purpose, I shall see that our 
animals are guarded with great Qare. Our custom has been to herd them 
during the day in the immediate vicinity of the camp; at night the mules 
are driven into a "corral," formed with the wagons arranged in a circle, 
and the horses picketed together near the tents of the men^ with senti- 



Dels walking aniODg Aem cofiistamly. In this wav. I think we shall 

baffie Messieurs ^^Los Apaches/' notwithstanding they have the r^uta^ 
doQ of being the most expert^ and boldest horse thieves in the ^west* 
They have often had the i«tpertinence to enter the Mexican towns la 
open daylight; drive off animals, and take wonlen and children prisoners^ 
before the foces of the soldiers stationed theje; indeed, they are as invet- 
erate fireebootefs as. can be found on earth. 

There ate several springs at this place, the waters of which unite kad 
form the Delaware CJceek, One of them, the Ojo de San Martin, bursts 
oat of a solid limestone lock in a volume of sufficient magnitude to drive 
au ordinary saw-mill at the foqutain^head, and is as. pure, sweet water 
as I ever drank. 

Above this there aie several* others possessing different mineral proper- 
ties. One is highly ch^arg^d with sulphuretted hydrogen, and tastes 
very much like the Kentucky ^^Blue Lick water." AnojTher is decidedly 
chalybeate, and a^third is strongly sulphurous, leaving a thick incrusta- 
tion of sulphur upon the rocks for many yards from the source. ' 

These unite in one common outlet,, and the amalgamation is far from 
pleasant to the taste. 

Is it not within the scope of probabilities that these springs may be 
found to possess valuable medicinal properties, and that this place may 
yet (and at no very distant period) become a place of fashionable resort 
for the ^^opper-ten-thousand" of New Mexico? The climate here is de* 
lightful, the atmosphere perfectly elastic and pure, and the temperature 
unifortn and delicious; then, may not an invalid deriv^ as much benefit 
at this place as at Saratoga or^any other of our watering places? 

There is but little wood near here, except some small messquite bushes 
and a species of dwarf liveK)ak, whicii answers very well for iuel. I also 
noticed yesterday a tree which is spoken of by a writer ia California as 
being frequently seen there. It resembles the box- wood in some respects, 
growing in clusters or .bunches^ with a similar leaf, but appears to shed 
its bark (which is very thin and tough) annually. At this season, when 
tbe old bark, is off, the stock s^ branches have more the appearance of 
the limbs of a person, both in color and texture, than of a tree, the exte- 
rior being a most beautiful ^esh-color. It produces a fruit which is eaten 
by the Indians. 

Septeifiber 14. — Our course to-day has been north 83^ east, down the 
left bank oi the creek, crossing oyer a tract of poor soil, covered in places 
with white decomposed gypsum. We tpuched the creek at but one place, 
UQtil we arrived at our present camp. This is upon a high sandy bluff 
bordering the creek. 

We found the stream at. this point literally alive with a multitude of 
fish, and in a very short time we caught enough to supply the whole com* 
maad. Among other kinds, we caught a white bass that I have never 
aeeiv anywhere before, and fonnd it v^ry excellent. , 

From our last cantp to where we struck tlie creek was 6^ miles, and 
froni there to this plaee 5f miles. 

September 15. — VVe continued down the ateek to-day in >a course north 
67^ east for 9^ miles, crossed and encamp^ on the south bank. We 
have passed over a country similar ^to that of yesterday^ b$ing poor soil, 
BO timber^ and covered with decomposed gypsum. The grama grass is 
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very large and abundant along the valtey of the stream^ and affords ex- 
cellent pasturage fbr our animals. 

September 16. — Leaving the Delaware creek this morning, we stnick 
out upon the prairie in a course south 64^ 3V east, and, after travellinff 
oine miles, edme in sight of the valley of the Rio Pecos. Our course led 
us down the stream six miles further, where we descended from the high 
lands into a sandy bottom, and encatnped upon the river. The stream is 
here about thirty yards wide, very sinuous, rapid, and deep, with high 
clay banks. ' I understand that it receives a very considerable tributary 
some fifty miles above here, called the ^^Sacramento river," rising in the 
chain of mountains of that name; and this issaidt)y the Mexicans to have 
upon its borders the most beautiful valley of lawns and woodlands of any 
streams known in New Mexico. They express their admiration of it by 
the word '^linda," which, I believe, signifies super-excellent; yet, as it is 
in the heart o^ the Apache ^^range," it has never been settled. 

Our Comanche guide informs me this evening that 1 cannot, as I 
desired, go directly from this point to the h^ad of the Colorado or Braios, 
as no man (not-even an Indian) ever undertakes to cross the **LIaiiD 
Estacado" opposite here. He states that it is eight days' travel from here 
to "Bosque Redondo,'* where the^ route from the "Joya de Cibaletta" 
crosses the Pecos, and about sixty miles to where the other route crosses 
near the southern terminus of the "Llano Estacado. We are, therefore, 
obliged to follow down this stream until we-find we cafn with safety turn 
easx* 

September' VI , — We continued down die Pfecos this moniing for four 
and a half miles, where there^s a/apid, with good rock bottom ; and heie 
we could have forded the stream, there being but three feet water in the 
channel. I, however, concluded, as the banks required some digging, 
to make a good passage for the wagons, that £ would continue down tb6 
valley and search for a better crossing. After marching six miles further, 
we encamped again on the west bank of the river. Here we found the 
finest and most luxtfriant grama grass we had seen, with mezqufte wood. 
The water of the Pticos is slightly brackish, but we used it without incon- 
venience. 

September 18. — Keeping down the right bank of the river, we found 
the valley covered in many places wiih a growth of small mezquite trees, 
and in these we saw for the first time since leaving the Rio Grande the 
white-tailed or common deer of the States. Our course was S. 68"^ 7' E.; 
distance (ravelled 13| miles. The soil in the river bottom has been clay, 
covered with a heavy grama grass, and the stream very crooked, with per- 
pendicular banks from three to twenty feet high. Along its whole couise 
the water is muddy, resembling the water of the Rio Grande. There is a 
total absence of anything like timber on its banks, and a stranger wonM 
not expect to find a water-course in approaching it until he was directly 
upon it, so much does it appear like other places upon the surraunding 
prairies. The course of the river runs so much nearer the direction 1 
wish to travel than I had been led to bolieve from the maps of the coun- 
try, that I shall continue down for some days further before turning east. 

September 19. — Our road continued in the valley of the river, touching 
it occasionally, and cutting off the large bends, where it could be done, 
until we reached a high bank at 13^ miles from our last camp; here wo 
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feaad good wood atid grass ^ and encamped. The soil has been of a 
clayey nature to-day , but very soft and richf no^timber except small mez- 
quite bushes, which answer very well for fuel. The road through the 
bottom where we have tmvelled to day will be muddy after heavy rains, 
but at such times travellers can keep back upon the high prairie ridge, 

September 20. — ^Our course to-day was S. Sl^' E. for 15^, miles along 
the west bank of the river. We passed a small salt lake upon our road, 
which was very highly saline; with this exception, the features of the 
valley were similar to that part which we passed yesterday. As I have 
not beea able to find another ford since leaving the rapids, I have con- 
cluded 10 endeavor to effect a crossing at this place to-morrow. The river 
from the rapids here is very rapid, deep, ai)d narrow, with high vertical 
banks of soft clay. 

September 21. — I was obliged tp resort to one of those expedients which 
necessity often forces travellers in ibis wild country to put in practice; and 
that was, to invent and construct a substitute for a ferry-boat to transport 
our men and baggage across the river. This I did by takiiig.one of our 
wagoA beds and placing six empty barrels in it, lashing them down firmly 
with ropes, and tying one on each outside, opposite the centre. I then 
attaohed a long stout rope to each end of the bed, and placed it bottom up 
in the water; a man then swam the river with the end of a small cord in 
his mouth, and to the end of this was tied one of the ropes of the wagon, 
which he pulled across and made fast to a stake upon the opposite bank« 
Some men tlien took passage upon the inverted -wagon boats, and the 
current carried it to other shore, the rope attached to the stake preventing 
it from going down the stream further than its length. The boat was 
then drawn back by men for another load, and in this manner we crossed 
our men and baggage in a shprt time. We could transport 2,000 pounds 
of freight at one load, perfectly dry. Our wagons were then lashed fast 
to the axles, with r&pes tied to each end, when they were pushed into 
the river and hauled acrois. There were fifteen feet of water where we 
crossed* As the. current ran rapidly and the banks were muddy and 
steep, I was fearful that our mules would not make the passage. I there- 
fore tied a rope to the neck of each one and pulled them across. £ 

September 22. — This morning we made a march of nine miles down 
near the left bank of the river in a direction N. 82° E., where we struck 
a narrow laguna, or lake, which we followed for about two miles, and 
encamped near the southern extremity. The soil has been a rich loam, 
and I have no doubt would prove very productive. There has been a 
chain of sand hills in sight to-day, running from north to south across 
our course, about twenty miles to the east of us, (upon the Llano Esta- 
cado,) in which our guide informs me that there is water, but that we 
are obliged to pass ov^r a sandy road for some fifteen miles to get through 
them. I have, therefore, determiiied to remain at this place until I can 
send ahead and ascertain whether I cannot pass ta the south of them. 

September 23. — I sent out Lieutenant Sackett ,with an escort of dra^ 
goons, this morning, to explore the country in the vicinity of the sand 
hills, and shall remain here until to-morrow evening, by which time I 
expect to learn the result oi his explorations. 

&ptember 24, — After filling our water banels, and giving our animals 
dl they woti|d drink, I made a start this evening at two o'clock, and 
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travelled ten miles in a direction neiarly perpendicnlar to the valtey of tlie 
river. Shortly after we left the laguna^ an express returned from Liea* 
tenant Sackett, informing me that, after, making a thorough e^caminatioii 
of the range of sand hills for about forty miles south of our course, he 
was of the opinion that there was no place within that distance where 
they could be crossed with wagons. The whole surface of the country 
in that direction seemed to be one continuous succession of white sand 
hills, from twenty to one hnndred feet Kighj in which his horses sunk to 
their kbees atfilmost every step, from which I infer that the route indi- 
cated by our guide is the onlv one in the vicinity where this fermidable 
obstacle can be passed. I snail, therefore, take a direct course for the 
pass in the morning, and expect to reach the hills during the day. 

September 26. — We reached the sand hills this afternoon, about two 
o'clock, over a good level road, except about four miles near here, which 
is sandy, making the distance from the Pecos twent-three mites and 
four-tentiis. There is a great abundance of good water at several places 
in the sand hilU, but it is necessary to drive animals to it, as it is half a 
tnile from the road and wagons cannot pass nearer. There is a trail 
leading to the water from where the road strikes the hills. These hills, 
or mounds, present a most singular and'anomatous feature in' the geology 
of the prairies. They extend (so far as we have explored) at least fifty 
miles in nearly a north and south direction, and from five to tep miks 
east and west; they are white drift-sand thrown up with much uniformity 
into a muititude of conical hills, destitute of soil, trees, or herbage. 

In following up the trail from our road into the midst of this ocean of 
sand, we suddenly came upon several large, deep pools of pure water— 
the very last place on earth where one Would ever think of looking for it. 
We are told by oui^ guide that water can always be found here in the 
dryest season^ and, judging from the rushes and other water plants 
^wiug in the ponds, I have no doubt that such is the case. 

September 26. — ^As we have a tong march before us still, and as the 
road through the hills is sandy, I have concluded' to double teams 
to-day, and send on one-half of the wagons to the last watering place, 
j&ve miles from here, and lake up the remainder to-morrow. 

September 27. — We moved up to*day with the' wagons that were left 
behind yesterday, and found the water at -this place equally as good as 
at the other. Although there are but two particular points where trails 
lead from the road to water in the hills, yet it can be found almost any- 
where between the two points by going about half a mile to the east of 
the road, among the highest hills. 

September 28. — Eight miles of sandy road which we passed over to- 
day brought us out upon the hard prairie again. Thus the entire dis- 
tance froni where we first encountered the sand to this place is about 
seveiiteen' miles; but only about one-half that distance is bad, and this 
not worse than some parts of the road upon the Rio Grande. There is 
good grass near the hills, and suflScient wood for fuel. 

September 29. — ^Leaving the sand this morning, we pushed out upon 
me high jrfain of the Llano Bstacsrio, not knowing whether we were to 
find water before we reached a iuguna about sixty five miles distant As 
our guide had passed over this portion of the road but once before, and 
then in a hurry, he was not very feimiiar with the localities. I thereibiB 
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sent a party in advance to search for water, and felt some anxiety as to 
the result; I was relieved, however, about 11 olclock, when a messenger 
returned with the cheering intelligence that the party had found a large 
pond of good water about sixteen miles from where we left this morniog. 
This good news appeared to inspire our men and animals with renewed 
vigor. . From the cheerless silence of the last two hours, the iaspeet of 
everything changed in a moment to humorous jokes and boisterous mer- 
riment, i'he whips were heard cirapking from one end of the train to 
the other, and the mules appeared to move along with more ease than 
before. • ' 

Prom^ the sand hills our road followed an old Comanche trail until we 
turned to the left, two miles from ©ur present camp. The track we make 
is plain, and travellers will have no difficulty in following it to the water. 
We are near two ponds in the prairie, where, judging f^)m present appear- 
ances, there will ahvays be water found, except "in the dry season; the 
grass is good. Our course from the sand hills is N. 67^ E., and the dis- 
tance fifteen miles and three-tenths. 

September 30. — In consequence pf the hard work we have given our * 
mules for the last four days, I "lay by" to-day to give them rest and 
grass, after the long journey of about fifteen hundred miles which they 
nave made from Fort Smith; they require much care and attention, and 
it causes more delay than is agreeabfe; but there is no alternative. 

October 1. — This has been a most fetiguingday to me, as I have been 
sufiering for the last five days with an attack of dysentery; it has reduced 
me to such a weak state that I am obliged to 'be carried in a wagon in a 
lying posture, and every slight jar of the wagon sends the most acute p^n 
through my whole system. 

We marched seventeen miles in a course N. 67° E. over a firm high 
prairie, and a^e encamped near a pond on the plain. About halfway be- 
tween this place and our last c^mp, we discovered a small lake about one 
mile to the north of our road, where it is thought there will be water at 
all seasons; it is about three feetf deep, covers several acres of ground, and 
has nishes growmg in it. There are also tiumerous trails made by mus- 
tangs leading to it, showing that it is much frequented by them; and as 
the horse requires water every day, he would not probably stay at a place 
where it could not be found at all times. This lake I have called "Mus- 
tang pond;" and as it is situated about half-way between the sand hills 
and the laguna, (which is ahead of us,) I conceive it to be very import- 
ant for travellers. Nine miles from our last camp, there is another large 
pond abbut half a mile to the right of the road, and I have driven a stake 
in the middle of the road opposite to it, with directions- written upon it 
how to find the pond; this is a mile west of the Mustang pond. By 
keeping this in mind, and remembering that the trails in the vicinity all 
concentrate at the water, there will be no difficulty in finding it. As our 
road does not go directly to the pond, and as there is much sameness in 
the aspect of the prairies upon the Llano Estacado, persons might pass 
this place without finding me water, unless they follow the directions 
^ven ^bove. 

October 2.— We marched twenty-three milesto-day in a course N. 72® 
2? E., which brought us to the Laguna^ or Salt lake. The country has 
^n similar to that of yesterday, over the high rolling table lands of the 
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Mesa, with no vroqd except the small mezquite brush. The vater in 
the Laguna is brackish^ but there is a small pond south of the road where 
we are encamped^ which; although it is slightly sulphurous^ is not un- 
palatable. 

Should travellers come to this place, on their way to New Mexico, io 
an extremely dry season of the year, I would recommend them to carry 
from here in their wagons a supply of drinking water sufficient for two 
days, as this would last them until they reached the sand hills^ if, by 
any accident, they did not discover the Mustang pond. 

October 3. — Leaving the Salt lake this morning, our bearing was N. 
7P E. for eight miles, where we reached the border of the high plain, 
, and descended an easy slope of about fifty feet to a bench below; here wc 
could see two low bluffs in the direction we were marching, near which 
our guide informed us we could find a firte spring of water. Fourteen 
and a half miles^ travel oyer a beautiful road brought us to the spring, 
which we found flowing from a deep chasm in the linjiestone rocks into 
an immense reservoir of some fi/ty teet in depth* 

This appears to have been a favorite place of resort for the Comanche, 
as there are remains of lodges in every direction; indeed, our Comanche 
guide tells me that he has often been here before, and that there, was a 
battle fought here some years since between the Pawnees and Coman- 
ches, in which his brother was killed. He also informs me that there 
is a good wagon route from here to the Rio Pecos, striking it some seventy 
miles lower down than where we crossed, keeping entirely to the sooth 
of the Llano Estacado, and crossing the head branches of the Colorado. 

Inhere is a Comanche trail leading over this route, and it would, un- 
doubtedly, be the best between this'point and Chihuahua, as it is nearer 
than the one we have travelled, with no sand upon it and an abundance 
of water. 

I think by taking the trail at this place and keeping the crest of the 
Llano Estacado on the right, one would have no difficHity in getting 
through to the plains at the Chihuahua crossing. 

The mezqiiite trees are becoming larger as we descend from the high 
plain, and the soil better; several fossi( shells of the muscle species were 
round here. 

- October 4. — We left the <^Big Spring"" to-day at one o'clock p. m., and 
travelled 12J mile in course N. 43° E. to a spring in a beautiful timbered 
valley, with excellent grass. The spring is in the limestone rocks to the 
south of the road, and furnishes a good supply of water. It is a tributary 
of the Concho. We have passed over a rollitig country to-day^ covered 
with mezquite trees. 

October 6.— Our course to-day was N. 47^ 28' E., over a rolling and 
rather broken country, of good soil, and covered on each side with large 
mezquite trees. 

After marching 11 J miles we e;icamped in an extensive bottom orflal> 
through which there is good water .standing in pools along the bed of the 
stream, and a great abundance of the finest mezquite grass. Manuel, 
our Comanche guide, leaves us at this place, and returns alone through a 
wild Indian country, some six hundred miles, to his home at San Migu^- 
He strikes directly across the "Llano Estacado" to "ftosque Redondo/* 
on the Rio Pecos^ over the route which has been spoken of before as 
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passaUe for wagons. He expects to make the jouni.e7 in fourteen cUcys, 
and has no fear but what he shall reach, home in s^ifety, I have found 
him a man of much more than ordinary judgment and character; and 
should it ever become necessary to make an examination of the route fron^ 
here to the Bosque Redondo^ and thence to Joya de Cibaietta, I would 
have. BO heaitation in recommending him as the best guide that can be 
found in New Mexico. . * . . 

October 6.— For aboirt eleven miles after leaving camp this morning, 
our road passed over a perfectly flat prairie, covered w;ith sh<Mrt buffalo 
grassland through a continuous dog town almost the entire distance. 
We then struck into a creek bottom^ crossed and followed down about 
three miles to it^ junction with a large* stream >* which is the main Ked 
Fork of the Colonido, or^ according to the Gomanche nomenclative, the 
Pash-a-ho-no.. . We found this a stream of twenty yards in width , six 
inches deep, a^d running rapidly over a rocky bed; the^water has 4 red 
tinge, and is slightly saline. The batiks are l^ld and rocky, and I slipuhi 
imagine thiste liethevC.haracterof ittoit$s(;mrcein the ^^LlanoEstacado." 
This is the first tributary of the north branch of th^ Colorado that we 
have crossed. The main Rio Colorado has/near its huead, two princi^ial 
tributaries — the Conxrho and the-Red Kork; all others ^me affiuents of 
those two. - - . 

The country through which vfB are passing now is becoming much 
mere interesting than it has beeti; there is some timber and streams of 
running, water. Our camp is in a grove of me;9qiHte arid wild china trees 
upon the bank of a creiek running into the Pash a ho-no. 1 

We have seen \ifild turkeys npop this c]feek---the first since lea^ingthe 
Eio Grande^ Quails and meadow larks ai>e cnmmon everywhere upon 
our route. - . • 1 

Odober 7. — Lieutenant Harrison- started out ^fter dinner to-day to e^ 
amine a ravine two miles from here, and, as be has not returned, I think 
he mast have wandered fiirther tlvm he intended, and has not been able 
to reach camp before dark. I have had our cannon^ fired, and if he is 
vithin twenty miles of us he will be> likely to hear it^ as the atmosphere 
is perfectly still and clear« Should he not return before to-morrow morn- 
ing i shall send out parties to search iot him; i)iil, as he is a good woods- 
man, I am in liopes be will -find his way to camp alone. ' 

We remained in camp to rest our men and animals^ intending to re- 
same our march to morrow. - •. , 

October 8.«-This has been a most melancjtioly d«iy to us. As Mr. 
Harrison did not letnm during^ laat nighty I concluded that he might have 
become losttipon the prairies, and at daylight this morning i had another 
gun fired, in order that, if within hearitig, he might take the direction and 
remrn to camp. - I also sent out' Lieutenant Updegraff and Beaver to take 
the track of his horse, ftliow it to the ravinC; and, if possible, find out 
where he had gone; besides sending several parties bf a|:agoons in differ^ 
ent directions in "search of hkoL. In the^ eonrse of two^ l^ours Lientendut 
l^pdegraff returned, and stated that he bad followed the track about one 
mile and a haif beyond the tavine, where it appeared Lieutenant Harrisour 
hftd been met by a party of Indians, and gone oif with them in a south- 
ern direction.* • I imn^ediately ordered Lieutenant Saekett to take all our 
mounted force, get upon the trail of the Indians^ and follow them until 
he overtook them and recovered Lieutenant H. 
Ex.— 14 
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Lieutenant Sackett followed the track aboQt two mifes fiom wfiere he 
was metbv the Indians, to a smail branch of the Colorado, where, to his 
horror ana astonishment, be suddenly came upon the murdered and 
mangted corpse of poor Lieutenant Harrison, tying down among the rocks, 
where they had thrown him, scalped, and stripped of air his clothing- 
The Indians had then struck out upon the prairie, and set off at full speed. 

These facts having been reported to me, I despatched a wagon for the 
body, had it brought to our new camp, (three mites from that of last 
nighty) and am preparing a box, in which I nope to iake it to Port 
Washita. ' - 

As it was late 'in the day before ~we got the corpse to camp, and as it 
was impossible to follow the trail atler night, I directed Lieutenant Sackett 
to postpoiie his departure until early to-morrow morning. They have 
already had sufficient time to get a h»^g distance from us, and^ as our 
horses are mostly jaded and" pocM-, I have not much expectation oi his 
overtaking the fnurderers, unless they have gone loan eticampment where 
there are wome^ and children; but, from the. couisc they have travelled, 
and their ms^nner of eticam'ping, Beaver thinks it probable that be may he 
able to form a very correct idea as to the part of the country they are 
making for, and perhaps tell to what tribe they belong. 

There are several circumstances which have led me to believ^that the 
act has be^ committed* by a party of Kioways. There- has been a large 
band of them lurking about the head of the Rio Concho duriog the whole 
euimn^r, committing depredations upon the inhabitants of the State of 
Chihuahua; and it is but a short time since they stole several horses trom 
an eniigTating party from Louisiana upon this same streaip. 

The emigrants followed them, but, on overtaking thematid i>ot finding 
their animals, determined to keep them prisoners until they were returned^ 
This resulted in an encounter, in whtcb several of tl[)e Indians were 
kiHed, and among them their chief. Bedsides this, I beard of twoothei 
instances where Indians of this dame tribe have committed depredationfl 
upon emigrants on the northern routes to New Mexico. 

It has occurred to me that a remnant of the bUnd upon the Concho ma; 
have been following us to get revenge ibr the lose of their chief. If so, 
they have taken most ample compeni&ation ; ibr, a better young officer, oi 
a more courteous^, amiable^ and refined gentleman, never Uvecl. He wa] 
universally beloved by all who knew him: hia kindness of heart anc 
gentleness of disposition were remarked by every one. 
' When the melancholy news reached us that he had been murdered 
there was such an expiession of gloom cas^over the commantl as I hav< 
never witnessed before. Old soldiers who had aften seen their comrade 
fidling by their sides in battle, and w):VAse hearts, it might be suppo:>ed 
were steeled against the manifestation of what some might conaiderweah 
ness, were seen to turn away, their &ces to conce^ ttieir tears. Thei 
knew that in his death ihey )ost a good friend. • 

Ocitfber 9.^^A&eT starting Lieutenant Sackett, with. all •ur mounte 
force, in pursuit of the murderers, 1 moved fiirward,. this mornings over 
£ne rolling country of prairies and timber, with good soil, and in man 
places v^ell watered. At eleven mites we.pdssed a pond in which thei 
will be good'water.at all season^- At nine miles from this we struck t| 
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first afihient of the Brazos, (a tributary of Clear Pork,) runniog north. 
All the branches of the Colorado upon our route itin south. 

Our camp is upon the creek, where we have good ^ras^ and mezquite 
wood. ^ . . 

Lieutenant Sackett, with his commaiid, returned aboujt 10 o'clock this 
evening, and reports that he took the trail of the Indians, and foIloM'ed it 
for a few miles, when he came to a sp>t where they had made a fire, 
cooked meat, and departed in great haste, after night, leaving a pair of 
new moccasins, a lariat, and a saddle, from which we infer that they did 
not know we were so near, were dlarmed at hearing our gun, and left im- 
mediately. Their course from here was almost due north for fifteen miles, 
(th^ distance he foUowtsd them.) 

Finding that some of his horses were failing, one giving out entirely, 
and the Indians far ahead upon ftesh animals, he reluctantly abandoned 
the pursuit,>and returned to camp. . ' 

Beaver {Mronounoes the saddle and rnoccasins the same kind as those 
used by the Kioways; and, as their permanent abiding place is nearly op- 
posite the Antelope buttes between- the Canadian and Arkansas, the beam- 
ing t)f the trail would lead there. These are additional evidences . of (he 
correctness of my first suspicions. 

It is well known, furthermore, that these Indians are a most deceitfiil 
and treacherous race: even the Comanches will not trust them. Lieu* 
tenant Harrison has always, in the goodness of his heai't, had great ooa- 
fidence in the effect of kind and hospitable treatment towards the Indian9, 
in order to secure their good will; and has often been beard to remark 
that, should he meet with a party of Indians when alone •n the prairies, 
he would approach and greet them cordially. He was well annedand 
mounted; and it is thought that, if he had i:ti[ade tlie attempt, he might 
possibly have reached camp unharmed. 

Ociob&r 10- — Our road to-day passed over a very level plain, mostly 
covered with mezquite wo(^d, utitil we reached this place. Our course 
has been N. 62^ 28' E.; and the distance travelled thirteen miles. 

We are encamped upon the same stream that we left this, morning, and 
have good water standing in large pools where our road crosses. About 
four hundred y^^'ds bebw, howe^^er, there are salt springs nmning into, 
the creek, which renders it nauseous atid unfit for use. 

We passed over some gypsum rock to-day, near a small creek, and h«nr 
we found the water bitter and unpalatable, as it liaa always been wheaine* 
have naet with that mineral. 

Ottoberll. — Leaving camp eaiiy this morning, we marched about two 
miles, when we struck a. piece, oif sandy road three miles in exteni;: but 
we passed over it without difficulty, and had almost capital roadifiem. 
there to otK camp. 

There have been two low bald rriountains in sight, about ten milte l)0 
the north, nearly all day, which are good landmarks. They are upon the 
head of tlie Double Mountain fork of the Brazds, and give itilB. name. 
We have been travelling through groves of me^uite timber, with«a<beau-. 
tiful carpet of rich grama grass underneath, nearly all day. 

There ha$ not been so much water upon our road as usual to-day.. We>. 
however, passed one pond, whelre we obtained su^cient to water our ani* 
mala* At our canp, we are upon the head of a' creek whieb«t0.slighll]|f 
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brackish^ bnt is drinkable, and onr Animals appear to be more fcnd of il 
than* of sweet water. We have seen severnl fresh Indian trails to-day, 
and they hare been (elegraphing with their signal -fires in several different 
directions. One was about twenty five miles to the northeast of us, in 
the moontains opposite the main Brazos, and another in our rear. This 
is a method by which they communicate to each other intelligence of die 
approach of strangers, and various other facts known to themselves. 

October 12. — Our -course to-day has been north 55^ east, and onr road 
passing over a rolling prairie, with but little thnber for Ihe ^isi seven 
miles, when we came upon tlie high banks of the J>ottbIe Mountain fork 
cf the Brazos, or ^^Tock-an-bo no," as the Comanches ciall it. Where 
we struck the stream it i^qs fifty yards wide, twelve in depth, and very rapid, 
with a rocky bed at one place, but generally quicksand. We did not 
cross, but continued to the south, crossing a ^spring branch, and passing 
over as beautiful a country for eight miles as I ever beheld* It was a 
perfectly level grassy glade, and cavered with a growth of )ai^ mezquiie 
trees at uniform distances, standing with great regularity, and presenting 
more the appearance of an immense peach orchard than a wilderness. The 
grass was of the short buffulo variety, and as uniform and ev^i as new 
mown meadow; and the soil equally as rich, and very similar to that in 
the Red river bottoms. This, together with the fact of its being well 
watered with small spring brooks^ gives it all the requisites for making 
beautiful plantations that the most fastidious amateur in agriculture could 
desire. We encamped on a creek to the south of the road. 

October 13. — It has been threateiiing raiu for the last four days; and 
this morning, «s we had everything in readiness, for marching, it com- 
menced, and continued all day, accompanied, by a cold nordi wind« We 
made nine miles ovsr a vety. beautiful country, covered with mezquite 
trees, and intersected vVith numerous small spring riv^lletSy tributaries of 
the Double Mountain fork of the Brazos. , ^ 

We encamped on one of these,, and had much difficulty in snaking a 
fire, as everything had been saturated yith water. Our road has b^n 
heavy, and the oold '^norther" has had an effect upon our animeds wliich 
I did not anticipate; many of them* failed before we reached camp, five 
:gave out entirely ,• could not he got in, and died during the day. Three 
more have already died since we reached camp, and I very much fear, if 
the storm does not abate, vtra shall lose many more before n^^ming. They 
are principally Mexican mules, raised in a warm climate, and covld not 
{in the low state of flesh thev are now in) stand cold rains. 

Octobtir 14.-^ We have had during last night one of the most terrific 
:Storms 1 have ever witnessed Jn the whole course of my life. The wind 
blew a perfect tempe&t from the north , and it appeared as if the ^hole flood- 
^ates of the heavens were suddenly opened, and the accumulflited lainsof a 
year poured out in torrents for fifteen consecutive hours ^ipon ue. The 
whole surface of the earth was deluged ;^even upon the tops of the hills 
there'were three inches oi water, and it filled every ravine^nd hole about 
us. "^Ihe creek upon which, we are encamped had but very little water 
in it last night: it is now full tp the top of its banks, and would float a 
steamboat. ' . 

0}xt poor mules have suffered severely-from theeflSacts of the storm, and 
twtoty ^filve have perished . I trust, bowever> thai the violence of the siorm 
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has passed, and that Ve shall be enabled, with care, to preserve the le- 
mainder. I have had several; of our wagon covers cut lip, and made 
blankets to cover the weakest of them. We cannot move from here until 
the creeks ran down, and our animal? recover some strength, as at present 
many of them are but barely able to walk. 

We have now remaining twenty days' rations, which woifld have been 
paore than sufficient to serve us to Port Washita; but the storm has placed 
me in a situation which could not have been anticipated, and I have re- 
duced the allowance of flour one third, to provide against any further con* 
tingencies. 

Previous to the storm, we were moving along fitiely at the rate of about 
sixteen miles per day, and our mutes were doing as well as could be ex- 
pected; but the loss of thirty-three hi one^ight has placed a very serious 
obstacle upon our movements, and I am obliged <o leave a pdrt of our 
wagons, reduce theamount of our baggage as Aiuch as possible, and en*^ 
deavor to get on with what we cannot dispense, with, after the ground be- 
comes a little settled^ ' ^ 

I have felt the most lively anxiety for our mules from the commence- 
ment of the journey, knowing thatx»ur progress depended entirely upon 
them, and have therefore required (he teamsters to pay the most Unre- 
mitting attention to them; but it appears that they cannot 'endure one ^ 
these bleak northers upon the pratries. 

Our oaten did not suffer in the least from the storm, and some of them 
belonging to our sutler, th^t were very lean when we left Dona Ana, and 
have hauled very heavy loads the entire journey around from Port Smith, 
have beeu improving for the last month, while our. mules, with lighter 
work, have been falling off. I am decfdedly of the opinion, after the ex- 
perience T have had with different kinds of cattle, that oxen make better 
teams for prairie travelling than eitfier mules or horses, In the very 
warmest weather of summer, over sandy, roads whei^ there is but little 
watef , mules are preferable, but under any other circumstances I should 
prefer oxen.' They will travel from 20 to 25 miles from day to day over 
good roads with perfect ease; and there is no danger of their being stolen 
by the Indians. In* hot weather they should be driven morning and 
evening, arjd allowed to stop during the middle of the day. 

October 15. — We remained in camp today awaiting the termination of 
the. storm, and giving our animals time to recover a little from the effects 
of it. A» we tost no more last night, we hope to be able to preserve those 
that we have left. Thft cold wind cofitinues to bl^iw from the north, with 
intervals of rain, but I think the storm is ne^arly over; and as soon as the 
cteeks (which are now swimming) run down, I shall endeavor to go on. 
I reduced the flour part of the ration one^ third yesterday, and as the men 
sec the necessity of it, they submit to it cheerfully. Indeed, they have 
upon all occasions pei^rmed their arduous duties with the utmost alacrity 
and good" will, and upon the whole of our long march of some seventeen 
hundr^ miles I have-seldom had occasion to reprove one of them. 

October 16. — This has been a day of general drying, and clearing onr 
wagons of all articles thitt could conveniently be dispensed with upon our 
inarch. I have taken five of our oldest wagons to pieces, and placed 
them in a low place near the creek on the south side of the road. I have 
^ had other surplus articles bojsed up and buried about fihy yards from 
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the road^ and a large fire made over the spot, with directions written upon 
a tree to the right where these articles may be found. 

The storm has passed, and we have a bright, warm day, with a south 
wind. If this continues I shail move ahead to-morrow to the next creek, 
about four miles from here. 

• October 17. — We made a start this morning, and marched four miles to 
another small creek, which we f6und too high ^ to cross, and encamped 
upon the west took. This creek unites with the one we left this morn- 
ing, and runs into ihe Clear Pork of the " Brazos." 

The country continues of the same character as before, gently undula- 
ting, smooth, and well situated for farms. We pass from one creek to 
another every three or four miles over high and dry mezquite openings, 
which slope very gejitly "towards the creek bottoms on each side, and the 
soil cannot be surpassed^ Tl>ere is no part of it that cannot be made 
available for cultivation. We find upon this creek mulberry, elm, hack-' 
berry, wild china, and oak. 

Ocfober 18. — vVe crossed the creek this morning., and after travelling 
two miles in an east course, struck another^ which we found still too iiigh 
^ cross, and wera obliged to^encamp on the west side to await the fall of 
the water. We have seen signal-fires at several points to-day, showing 
that Indians are about us. 

October 19. --Last night was one ofthecoldest I have ever known at 
this season of the year. About dark the wind turned to the north, bring- 
ing clouds and. rain, and this morning (he sur&ce of the ground is coh- 
ered with snow. Our mules fortunately found cover in the timber on ihe 
creek, and did not suffer so much as we were fearful they would. Much 
to our surprise and dehgiit we found the creek had fallen six feet during 
the night, and was now fordable. ' We crossed after digging down the 
banks, and marched four and a half miles in a course 1^3iy south of east, 
when We reached another creek tributary to the " Qita qua ho no," or 
Clear Fork of Brazos; we crossed it, and encamped on the ^ist bank. 
There are several kinds of hard timber upon this creek, with fine grass. 
All these small streams have buffalo, cat, and several other kinds of fish 
in them. We have seen fresh Indian signs to day, but as yet none have 
shown themselves. 

October 20. — :We travelled tO'^day over a very beautiful succession of 
ridges and valleys between clear running brooks, skirted with a variety of 
difierent kinds of timber for ten miles; in a direction N. 70° 20^ E., when 
we came to the hills which border the valley of the Qua qua ho no, a 
branch of the Clear Fork of "Brazos. . 

I was about three miles in advance of the train, with Beaver and three 
others, when we discovered five Indians coming (olvards us, drinug 
pack horses. As soon as they saw n& they changed their course, ami 
appeared afraid to come near. I sent Beaver out alone to meet tt^etn, and 
to invite them to approach. Instead of going directly where they were, 
he went to an eminence to the, right, where they could see^im distinctly, 
and beckoned to rhem with his left hand to come to hini, at the same time 
placing his right hand in token of friendship. After repeating this panto- 
mime several times, with great formality and precision, one of the Indians 
galloped towards him uniil he reached within two hundred yards, when 
he baited and went through the same gestures as Beaver had datie; after 
this they approached and embraced, when questions were asked by each 
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as to who the otiier was, where they were going, &6., &c. They, ^eie 
a party of Comanches, and stated that their village was but a shert dis- 
tance off on ibe bank of the <^ Qua-qua^ho-no;" After remaining but a 
few mintttes with us, they rode off again at full speed towards their camp, 
and in a short time parties were^ seen coming towards us from all direc* 
tions. As our train had reached us { made a halt., and we ^oon had 
several hundred men, women , and children around us. I permitted them 
to approach, as I knew they would commjit no depradations while their 
femilies were with thenu > 

They ha^i been with us but a short time, when we "saw another large 
party approaching, which Beaver .instantly pronounced to be his friends 
the Kickapoos — and this proved correct. They numbered one hundred 
warriors — fine, . dashing looking young fellows^-^all well mounted, and 
armed with good rifles, upon some of which we saw the familiar naniea 
bf " Darranger^' and <* 'J'ryon," "Philadelphia, makers.''' They had 
their &miltes with them, and were going to pass the winter in hunting 
upon the Colorado, where they expected to find game abundant. They 
had a very large number of horses and mules, to trausport their pro.visiona 
and baggage, and were in every respect well fitted out for their hunt. The 
name of their chief was " P>a*pe>qua na,^^ a good looking old man^ w^o 
said he had always been a frieud to the whites. 

Among the Comaaches were several chte& and captains; who, after the 
usual prelude of expressing. their entire devotion to the American people^ 
showed me letters from various persons who had passed through their 
country, requesting the whites to treat the beards kindly. Among them 
I reniember the names Se naco, Pea te-quash, and Was-Se-na ha. . Se- 
na-co w;.s a. dignified, fineJooking old man, wd showed me numerous 
testimonials of his friendship and good will towards the whites. Among 
others, he had letters from Major Neighbors, the Comanche agent. 
Colonel Montgomery and Major Gates, of the army, all giving him a gooa 
character. He kept these with great care, and appeared to regard them 
as of much importance. He is principal ^<war chief" of the isouthern 
Comanches, aud appears to be sincere in his professions of friendship 
for us. . ^- . 

While th« Kickapoes remained with us, I inquired of them if they had 
heard anything s»id among the Comanches relative to the murder of 
Lieutenant Harrison. They had tiot, but were of the opinion that the act 
was committed by the Kioways; and the chief promised to make diligent 
search among all the Indians he met, tor the horse and other articles that 
were tak^n at the time. These were minutely described to him, and he 
felt confident he should be able to learn everything- cormected with it 
before his returu home to ttie Creek nation, in ihe spring, and promised 
to report his discoveries to the commandinic officer at Fort Washita. 

These Indians are brave warriocs, good shots, and prepared to meet 
any of the prairie tribes, either in peace or war. They carry outgoods on 
their hunts, which they exchange for mules, and drive them to the settle- 
ments in the spring; thus they form a commercial commanicating medium 
between the white traders and the wild Indians, and drive a profiUible 
ttade, while they indulge in their favorite amusement, the chase* 

After I had made the chiefs a present of some tobacco, I invited*Se naco 
and hi^ suiio^ eight in ail, to our camp for the night. He appeared much 
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gratified with his nsception^ and; when he. parted fiora ns, shook nw 
warmly by the hand, saying that <^ he was not a Comanche, but an Amer- 
kan;" and, as I could not be outdone in politeness by a wild Indian, 1 
leturned-the compliment by^telling htm that I was sohI and body a Co- 
manche, and that th^re was not a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood in ray veins; 
all of which was po doubt duly understood and appreciated. 

The Qna qua-^o-no*, upon which we are encamp^, unites with the 
Clear Fork of th^ Brazos about two miles below here. It is ibr<y yards 
wide, two feet deep, and runs rapidly over.a grav*'lly bottom. It is shut 
in on both sides by rang^ of hills about two hundied feet high, between 
which the creek flows through a most beautiful and picturesque iraltey 
two miles wide, of fine rich soil^ intersected at every few bundled yards 
by fapid spring irivulets, afllnents of the main stream. This is and has 
been ior many years a favorite place of resort 6ij the Comanehes. 

The valley being covered with several kinds ef grass that remains green 
during* the winter, they come here in autumn, graze and &tten their 
bbrses, and are ready * for the buffalo on their winter migration to this 
legion. We fQim4 the first pecan timber herfe that we have seen since 
we left the Cr^k nation. 

October 2i.-^We crossed the creek this morning and passed out of the 
valley of the Qua-qua-ho no throngh/ a ravine which winds by a very 
gentle and almost imperceptible grade to the top of the plain > crossing 
several small branches before we reached our present camp, seven miles 
from the last. 

We are upon a clear spring branch fifteen feet wide, abounding wiib 
fish. . Our poor mules are so much reduced that I arn obliged to husband 
their strength with great care in order to get along at all. I theiefoie 
make short marclies, to give them ample time to rest and eat. The 
mezquite wood and grass continue \exY abundant, and we occasionally 
see the grama gras?. 

l^he principal rocks for the last £)Uf days have been i^ndstone of differ- 
ent kinds, some dark and highly impregnated with iron, and having the 
appearance of volcanic productions; others in very thin slabs or plates and 
of an exqeedingly fine te;cture, the fracture resembling that of a bone. I 
observed this evening a variety of the thistle which is new to me; it has 
a stock of about three feet in height, with a mt>8t gorgeous and beautiful 
blossom of a deep royal purple color. It has something the shape aad 
appearance of the passion flower. 

• Ot^ober 2d. — ^At three miles .from our last camp we crossed a large 
spring branch twenty feet wide, which runs into the Clear Fork of Brazos. 
Our road from there was over a smooth, undulating eoun try, abound- 
ing with small streams and covered with mezquite timber; after traveilittg 
nine miles and threefouiths, we encamped upon afiother small uibutary 
of the Clear Pork of Brazos. The weather begins to be warm and clear, 
and our mules are improving. 

October 23. — •Our course to day has been N. 68^ 8f E., -over beautxfal 
fertile ridges and valleys, covered with live-oak, po8t-€>ak, and nezquite 
timber k>r nine miles, wheti we strtH^k a rapid stream of clear water about 
twenty feet wide and eight intshes in depth, with high banks skirted with 
a variety of laige timber, such as live oak, wild china^ elm, hackberry> 
and cotton-wood. The valley^ which is a mile wide^ has a noost iuxuii* 
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ant grass and other veg\tatioB, indicating the best quality of soil. There 
are hinSk about fifty feet high bordering the valley, and these'are covered 
with groves of pot^toak. The stream runs to the.east of the Clear Fork 
into the main Brazes. About thirty miles north of our camp there is a 
sharp mound visible from the hills about here, and Beaver tells, me that 
directly at the foot of this mound runs the Bi^ Witchita, one. of the prin- 
cipal tributaries to Red river, and that thirty miles in a northwest course 
from that mound the Red riVer forks: one branch, coming ' in from the 
west, is called Keche atjua-ho-no, or "Prairie^iog Town river," from 
the circutjiatance of there being a round mound upon .the stream 
which has a prairie dog town on the top of it. This branch rises in the 
Llano Bstacado. Tte other or northern branch is the principal stream, 
which rises in the Salt ptains^near the head of Dry river. . 

October 2i. — ^Afier marchihg 6 740th miles thfs mornrng„ we came 
upon the bluffs which border the valley of the main branch of the Rio 
Brazos; w» descended about fifty feet by an easy slope into the valley 
and struck the river at a place where it was fordable. It was a much lar* 
ger stream than I had anticipated, being 200 yards from bank to bank, 
with a current of about four miles an hour, and three feet deep in ihe 
chacmel at this time, (when the^water is at a medium stage.) Judging 
from the ^'dtift," it does not appear to be subject to a rise of more than 
five feet above its present depth, and does not overflow its banks. The 
bed is red sand, which becomes soft quicksand during a rise or fidl, and 
is then difficult lo ford. It was &Iling rapidly when we, reached it, and 
we were obliged to take off our mules, drive them across, and pull over 
the wagons with ropes, the men taking the water for each wagon. This 
stream rises in the salt plains of the Llano Estancado, some hundred and 
fifty miles west of here, and I am told runs through a fough, broken 
country for a great portion of the distance; indeed the mountains along 
its borders were frequently pointed out to me by our guide along our 
route west of here. The water is brackish and unfit for use; there are, 
however, small streams running into the river so frequently that fresh 
water can be found at almost every place where it is required. The val- 
ley of the Brazos is (where we crossed) three miles wide, elevated about 
eight feet above the water in the river, and skirled on each side wiih a 
range of hills, fit>ni fifty to two hundred feet high, covered with timber. 
The soil in the valley upon the west side is rather sandy, but on the easi 
side it is good. The adjacent country upon both sides is very fertile* 
Should our government at any future time decide upon establishing a 
military post as far west of the frontier settlements of Texas as this, 1 atii 
of the opinion that near this place would be the best that could be selected, 
fcrthe rbllowing reasons: The Rio Brazos runs through a country much 
freqtieiited by ail southern prairie tribes of Indians east of the Pecos. Upon 
the south and west side range that numerous and powerful tribe th0 
Coihanches; also the Kioways, Lepans, and Tonkeways. Upon the 
north and east side are found the Witchitas, Caddos, Wacos, and those 
tther small tribes which inhabit the country between the Washita and 
Red river. TheBmzos forms the boundary between the Comanches and 
the tribes living east of it, and the latter are not jsuffen.*d by the O »man- 
ches to hunt upop i.he west side of this river. A military post established 
here would therefore be in close proximity to all of these tribes, and 
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would tinquedtionably have the effect in a great aien^ure to pot a stop to 
the depredations which they commit upon the frontier settlements of Tex- 
as. From all I can learn, there is a very superior tract of Omotry be 
tTveen here a^id the extreme^ western settlements in Texas. This would 
be occupied, in a short time, if ikrmers could have the protection which a 
garrison at tiiis place would afford. As this is nearly on a continuation 
of the line* diviarng the waters of Red river from those thai runsoutfainto 
the Brazos, Trinity^ and Sabine, and as the geography of the counny would 
point out this ridge as being the aK>st favorable location for a mad, it 
would strike the Brazos at this place. There is oak building-timber and 
stone in abundance in this vicinity. The grass remains green during the 
entire, winter, and animals thrive and &tten tvithout any other food. The 
climate is mild and salnbrious, the atmosphere ilry and pure, and cannot 
prove otherwise than healthy. These, with other local advantages, such 
as pure water, rich soil, good fuel> &c., make this the most favorable point 
for a military post 1 have seen. We encamped to-night upon a small 
branch running through the Brazos valley, about two miles east of where 
we crossed. 

October 25. — We passed up a ravine by a very gradual and easy ascent 
to the plain on the east side of the Bra^s, and taking a course N. 65^ 
oC E., travelled over rolling mezquits. and post oak openings, with occa- 
sional prairies, for twelve and a half mjles, where we encamped on a 
small affluent of the Brazos. 

The ^oil on this side of the river is different from that on the west side, 
being a mixture of reddish clay and sandy loam; it is, however, eqnal«y 
as fertile, and produces a luxuriant vegetation. We have passed several 
ledges of dark hard sandstone ti>-day, which would make good building 
material. 

October 26. — Leaving the-creek this morning,vwe passed up through a 
grov^ of heavy post oak and black-jack (the latter a species of oak) rf 
ahout four miles in width. This is upon a ridge which divides the Bra- 
zos from the west fork of the. Trinity river. Continuing on in a dlrpc- 
tion north 45^ 28' east, over sniooth ground, we made 13^*, niil^> ^ 
encanied on a small running stream (ten feet wide) which our guide calls 
the head of the main west tork of Trinity. It is fringed t^'ith a narrow 
strip of large oaks and other hard timber, suitable for buildings and rails, 
and flows through a valley about a mile in widths of good-soil, (a rich 
sandy Itiam,) which is in every respect well adapted for farming. 
* There is grass in this valley which grows to ,the height of six or eight 
feet, with a round jointed stock, and a liead upon the top filled with seed 
which cur animals eat eagerly, and I think must be very nutritiou/^. 

The timber increases in size, and quantity as we advance. We are 
now pas.ving through groves of oaky and do not find so much mesqnite 
tinjber as we did on tiie other side oi the Brazos. The grass has al^ 
changed from the grama to the mezquite variety. Upon.the last bundled 
miles of our route we have seen but little game, as we have been iu the 
vicinity of Indians who are constantly hunting and drive it off; but now 
we are coming where the Indians seldom hunt, and the* game is nx^re 
abiindant. Two deer ^nd three turkeys were brought into camp this 
evening, and we .have seen the first grouse to-day $ince leaving the 
vicinity of Chouteau's trading- house, on the Cauadiaa. These birds ap- 
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pear to stay near the settlenoents, as we have secfh none, upon our whole 
march at any other place. 

October *27. — We paissed out of th^ valley this m<)rning; and, after 
travelling three miles, struck upon the ridge dividiufi^ the Ked river from 
the Trinity. Here we found a fine smooth road, and travelled 14^ miles 
in a direction north 65^ 15' east, encamping upon a small branch of the 
west fork of the Trinitv. 

The road upon the "Divide*' crosses the heads of numerous creeks, 
running into the Trinity on the south and the lattle Witchita on the 
north, and upon nearly all of them there is a great abundance of timber 
and good soils. Between the tributaries of the Trinity (which occur 
every two or three miles) there are ridges of rolling prairie, covered with 
luxuriant grass. The western borider of the Upper Cross Timbers has 
been in sight to the south alt day. 

October 28. — Our road has continued near the crest of the Divide all 
day, 8oin^ttn)es crossing the head of ati affluent of the Little Witchita, 
and at othersr a branch of the Trinity. Our average course baa been 
north 74^ 32' east, and we travelled 13^ miles. We are encamped in 
a rich bottom between two small spring brooks, and have fiue grass and 
wood. 

We passed through a dense grove of oak to-day of four miles in width, 
and have seen many more on both sides of our road. 

When we arrived, we found there had been a large number of Indians 
encamped here about five days since,' and Beaver, with his usual 
sagacity, immediately pronounced it at Kick^poo camp. Having a curi- 
osity to learn, how he arrived at this conclusion, 1 asked him what he 
had seen to indicate that this was an encampment of that particular 
tribe? . Thisf led to a conversation, in which he instr^icted .me how, on 
seeing an old Indian camp, to determine at once what particular tribe had 
occupied it. . ' 

The Comanches make their lodges by placing poles on the ground in 
a circle, and tying the tops tr»gether, thus fonning a frame- work of a coni- 
cal shape, which they cover with buffalo, hides. 

The Witchitas makes their lodges in the same manner, but do not unite 
the poles at ^the top, leaving an opening at the top for the smoke to pass 
out. This, when covered, forms the fi*ustrum of a cone. 

The Kiifkapoos place, the poles in a circle like the Comanches; but, 
instead o( bringing them, to a point at the top, they bend them so as to 
unite in an arch with those of the opposite side: the iodge is thus round 
upoQ the top. 

The Delawaresand Shawnees carry tents, and leave the poles standing 
wherever they encamp. 

The Cherokees have tents also, but make their fires different from the 
Delawares: they place the wood \n the fire with tlie sticks parallel, and 
burn from one end, pushing it into the fire as it burns- away; whereas the 
others place each stick pointing to theoentre of the fire, like the spokes of 
a wheel. • ^ 

These facts, although simple and apparently of little importance in 
themselves, might be of great bervice to a traveller upon tlie prairies, as 
it would enable him, should he find a camp that had been recently de- 
serted, to tell whetherit had been occupied by friendly or hostile Indians; 
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atad/if-they should be enemies^ bjr'obsemng the ftail they had made on 
leaving, he would know what direction to take to avoid them. 

October 29. — Our road continued upon the Divine in a course N. 82^ 
E., until We encampcrd upon a small creek running into Red river, twelve 
abd a half miles from our last camp. Our present position is nearly due 
south from the junction of the Little Witchita with Red river. We have 
been passing near the borders of the "Upper Cross Timbers" all day, 
and gradually approaching them until we are within a mile. We hare 
seen but little mezquite timber to-day, and the niezquite and grama grasses 
have almost entirely disappeared; but we find the other kinds of prairie 
grass in abundance. 

October 30. — We entered th^ "Cross Timbers" this morning, and 
passed on the north side of the "Divide," crossing the heads of the Red 
river affluents every mile or two to out camp. We are upon a clear creek, 
about fifteen feet wide, running rapidly towards Red river throng a 
beautiful bottom of prairie and timber interspersed. The "Cross Timbers" 
have thus fer been principally post oak and black-jack, with many small 
glades or prairies through them, and abundantly watered with dear 
streams. A nnle fit>m our last camp we struck a fresh wagon trail which 
folio vied the Divide, and was upon our course; we have therefore con- 
tinued in it. This is the first indication of civilization that we have seen 
upon our route since we left Dona Ana, and it looks as if we were ap- 
proaching near the settlement. Game is becoming more abundant as we 
advance east.. Beaver and myself have seen several fresh bear tracks to- 
day, and each killed a deer; we have as yet, however, seen no bears. 

October 31. — We passed through the "Upper Cross Timbers" to-day 
and encamped upon an affluent of the Trinity, eleven miles from our 
last camp. We found the Divide somewhat circuitous, but were obliged 
to follow it in consequence of the numerous creeks runnihg off" on each 
side. The soil through the Timbers is more sandy than it has been fur- 
ther west, but- there are tuany small glades where the soil is good and 
well adapted to agriculture, 'i'he formation is (upon the Trinity waters) 
principally limestone. The game continues abundant, and Beaver and 
myself have each killed another deer to-day. Our camp is on the pranie, 
about two miles from the Timbers, to the south of the road. " 

November 1. — Still keeping the Divide, we marched thirteen miles and 
three-quarters to-day, and encamped to the right of the n^fcd upon a 
branch of the Middle or Elm fork of the Trinhy . . After we had travelled 
four miles this morning, we found that the wagon we had been following 
for several days turned down off the Divide towards the settlements on 
the west side of Elm fork; but as this course was t6o much south for us, 
I kept the high prairie Divide, aiid two miles from our camp it approached 
in sight of and very nedr the valley of Red river. 

November 2. — ^Our road along the Divide* has been of a similar charac- 
ter lo-day that of yesterday, and runs nearly paralld to the Elm fork, 
until it comes opposite Fitzhugh's Station; here it bears more to the east. 
The extreme fn>ntier settlement is upon the creek opposite our camp. It 
is a most charming stream, about forty yards wide, and one foot deep, of 
pure spring water, and a great abundance, of the best timber of various 
descriptions upon its banks, such as white oak, bur oak, hickory ash, 
pecan, &c. Outside of the Timber upon the creek the prairie is rich and 
produces abundant crops. I think it one of the most beautiful locations fer 
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kmers that oan be found; and as th^ productiveness of the land, has 
been thoroughly tested, there can be doubt on that score. It is very thin- 
ly settled at pcesent, but offers great mducemei|ta for others to come. 
Our position is seven miles and twontentlis from our last camp. 

November 3. — We marched sixteen miles lo-day upon the Divide, 
and encamped upon a tributary of the^^EIm Fork," in the ^' Lower Cross 
Timberp." 

Nooemier 4, — We. ^ntiaued upon the^ dividing ridge through the 
"Lower Cross Timbers" to day, until we intersected a road from Pita;. 
bngh's Station; here we reluctantly left this splendid natural road which 
ve have travelled on from the Brazos, and turned to, the left towards 
Preston^ where I determined to cross i^^d river. After making i)ur.day's 
iDorch, (twelve and a. halt miles,) I enoampetl near a plautatioti, owned 
lyMr. McCarty, upo);^ the head of the^'Big Sandy," an affluent of ^ed 
li^er. ■ » . ^ ' 

November 6. — ^We continued on the Preston road for twelve miles and 
Aree-fifths, encamping at a small branch of Red river. On the 6th of 
\oreniber we reached Preston, crossed the river in a flat-boat, and 
eocamped in the Chickasaw nation, eight miles from our last camp. On 
'^e 7th, after travelling seventeen miles and three-tenths in a direction N. 
^2(y E., we reached Fort Washita; here we remained until the lOth oi 
Norember. 1 then ordered the portion of the escort belongmg to the 
FonTowson command (thirty seven Qien) to proceed direct to that post, 
vhile Lieutenant Sackett, with the remainder of the escort, was directed 
w proceed with the train to Fort Smith, interseoting our outward road^ at 
iA crossing of GUines's. creek, on the south fork of the Canadian. 
As we had suoceeded in brijiging the corpse of (iieutenant Harrison 
r!iliout inconvenience, it was considered desirable that if^hould be taken 
% to Fort Smith* I therefore gave directions accordingly, and proceeded 
^ advance of the tn^n lo report in person to th6 general-eommanding the 
*th military department. The road from Fort Washita to f^ort Smith 
^ surveyed and measurecji, in th^ same manmsr and with the same in- 
tnioients as the other part of oiu* road, under the supervision of Lieu- 
pant Sackett, and the hfsalrings and distances from day to day accurately 
rated upon the accpmpanytng map. The comrnand with the train left 
rm Washita on the 10th ef IN[ovember; arrived at the south fork of the 
Radian oa the I5th; left here on^the morning: of the l6th, and reached 
fert Smith on the 20th November. The distance from Fbrt Washita to 
^ S'-nith fork of the Canadian iseightyrone miles, end from thence to 
•'«n Smith seventy-six miles. Tlu) distance from Oona Ana to Fort 
hith, according to our measurenient, is 894' miles — only about eighty 
lilies greater than the distance to Santa Fe on our outward route. By a 
pjce at the map it will be seen that our road at a point near the Brazos 
[Nes to the south of a direct line to Fort Smith, and at Preston turns to 
1^ north again, £>rmingan angle of about 60^, Our guide js of opmion 
^t a good wagon road can he found from the Brazos in very nearly a 
Aiect line to Fort Smith, leaving Preston and Fort Washita to the right, 
M intersecting the Caiiadian route near th^ Delaware mountain. If 
^ch ia the case, it would shorten the, road some tl^irty or forty iniles; but 
* 1 am obliged to pass Fort Washita to gel supplies, 1 could not examine 
*«itottte. , . 
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Tbe entire distance that the escort has marched since it left Fort Smith 
is 2,023 miles. The command has generally been very healthy, and no 
deaths among the enUsted.men. With the exception of one man left 
sick, and three desertions in New Mexico, the strength is the same as 
when placed nnder tny command. 

I shall now dose my report ^ith a few general remarks in reference to 
the country we' have passed over, the relative mrrils of tlie two routes. 
and the probability of finding other better lines of conimunieation betweeu 
the Mississippi river, New Mexico, and California. 

In the first place, I beg'leave to remark, that before leaving Fort Smith 
for Santa Fe 1 had been Ted into very erroneous notions in reheard to the 
geography of the country lying between the Rio Grande and the heads of 
the rivers rUnnine into the United States and Gulf of Mexico. From t»c 
best maps I could find, I was induced to believe that there were extensive 
ranges of lofty mountains ninning across the route from El Paso to Fon 
Smith, which could not be avoided, and that there were large streams in 
some places, where upon examination none are found; that iu other 
places there were no streams, where indeed there are many. For instance, 
upon many of the modern and most approved maps, the Rio Pecos » or, as 
It is improperly termed by some, the Rio Puerco, is laiddoltro as ruDDins 
from north to south nearly parallel to the Rio del Norte, and at a dis^tabce 
of about forty or fifty miles from it, when its course for nearly a hundred 
mites that we have followed it is but about 25^ south of east; and instead 
of being fifty miles from the Rio del Norte, it is two hundred and /our in 
nearly a direct line. This opinion has been so general, that sereral 
parties of emigrants on their way to New Mexico left tbe Rio Pecos in 
tbe morning, expecting to reach the Rio Grande the same night; and sunae 
of them falling into a route where there was no water, travelled several 
days in a westerly direction, suffering greatly, and hi some instances 
perishing before they reached the river. The inhabitants at Kt Paso in 
ope instance sent out water to the relief of-eniigrants who were too mu^h 
exhausted to get it, and who would otherwise have probably died upon tbe 
jdains. 

Distumell's map of Mexico, &c., upon which the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico is by the treaty defined, is one of the most 
inaccurate of all those I have seen, so far as relates to. the country orcr 
which 1 have passed. He makes a greater error than most others in lay- 
ing down the Pecos, and has the Colorado, Brazos, and Red river all 
inaccurately placed. Upon the Red river he has a very large branch 
coming from far west, near Kl Paso, which he calls "EnsenadoChoctaw.'' 
This is altogether an imaginary streant, as no one who has been in ihe 
country ever heard of it; neither does any branch of Red River extend to 
within three hundred miles of the Riodel N<me. There are but three prin- 
cipal tributaries to Red river above Fort Wasliita; these are the Big and the 
Little Witchita and the Ke che aquaho-no, but neither flows fisir 6om 
towards El Paso. These, with the main branch of Red river and ihe 
Brazos, all have their souVces in extensive ?alt filains far east of the Rio 
Pecos. Their waters are strongly saline and unpalatable, and for a long 
distance run through a country piwrly watered, and bordered by nigsed 
cliffs and deep lavines. Hence it appears to me impracticable to firSi 
road to the Rio Grande which shall follow up the course of either of these 
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Streams. Eyen if the road could be made to the head of one of them', it 
would terminate' at the eesteru border* of the Llano Estiicado; for no man, 
as I have remarked before, attempts to.creas that desert^ except at certain 
points. . . 

It therefore appears to me, that jf a route « could be found in nearly a 
direct line iin^m a desirable point in the .United States, which would skirt 
the border of the plain , and at the same time have sufficient water and 
wood upon it at aK seasons of the yejar for the traveller's use, that 
would be the best location for a road, as, in this case, the road would 
cross the head branches of streams where. there would be an abundance 
of water, and no heavy hills or large rivers to pass. Fortunately, on our 
return from. New Mexico we fell into a route of this description, and had no 
difficulty jn finding an abundant supply of \i^ood, water, and grass upon 
nearly the whole route.' • - . 

On leaving the valley of the Rio del Norte, our road passed through a 
gap or pass in the first chain of mountains in a direction which would 
have taken me near Fort Smith, but I was obliged here to .chaiige our 
course to avoid the Sacramento chain of mountains lying across our route, 
as our guide told me there was. no practicable pass for wagons through 
there. I therefore bore south, and crossed the level plain dividing the 
two ranges to the ^^Sierra Waco." Our road thus &r is butlitde moi^ 
elevated than the table lands adjacent to the valley of the Rio Grande.^ 
From this point we ascended about two hundred feet through ^ sinuous 
valley or canon of geutle grade to the second bench, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Sierra Alto. We then crossed another extensive plain of 
about eighty miles in «vidth, W'hich brought us ta the Sierra Guadalupe: 
here we encountered the margin of another high plain, which forms the 
third and highest bench between the {lio Grande and the Rio Pecos, 
the difference between the summit level at this point and Dona Ana not 
being over five hundred feet. From thia chain of mountains the road 
descends to the valley of the Pecos, about two hundred feet. Thus, 
from the Rio Grande to the Pecos, a distance of two hundred and four 
miles, there are but three hills of any magnitude to ascend in coming 
east, and those with a little expense could be made as good as any road 
in our oountry« From the valley of the Pecos to the sand hills the road 
ascends probably two hundred feet, but the slope is i^o uniform that it is 
hardly perceptible. Theae hills are near the southern extremity of the 
great desert of the Llano Estacado, and stand, ypon the summit of the 
plain dividing the waters of the Rio Pecos from tliose that run east and 
south into the United States. 

Our road from here runs across the ^^Llano Estacado" fi)r seventy- 
eight miles upon a perfectly ievel prairie as firm and smoplh as marble. 
h then deecetids from the high table land about fifty feet into a rolling 
prairie counnry, where (he Uolomdo of Texas has its source. Thus far 
there is b^t little timber, or water upon our route, except at certain points 
noted upon the map; but these p>ints can be made from day to day with 
baded teains. As if, however, in compensation. for the absence of other 
frvors, natiire, in her wise economy, has adorned the entire face of the 
country with a luxuriant verdure of different kinds of grama grass, 
affording the most nutritious sustenance for animals, and rendering it 
one of the best conntri|s for grazing laige flocks and herds that can be 
^ouceived of. 
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Immediately after we descended from tlie high taWe lands, we stmck 
upon an entirely different country from the one we had been passing over 
beibre. By a reference' to the. map it will be seen that we kept neai the 
plain npon the head branches of the Colorado and the Clear Fork of the 
Brazos. . Here we found a smooth road over a gently undulating country 
of prairies and timber, and abotinding with numerous clear spring branches 
for two hundred miles, and in many places covered with -large groves of 
mezqillte timber, which: niakes the vjery best of fuel. The soil cannot 
be surpassed for fertility. The grass^ remains green during the entire 
winter, and the climate is salubrious and healthy; indeed, it possesses aU 
the requisites' that can be desired for making a line agricultural country, 
and 1 venture to predict that at ho very distant period it will contaia 
a very* dense population. It is only necessary for our practical fttrraers 
to -see it, and have protection from the incursions of the Indiana, to settle 
it at once. 

Soon after crossing the Rio Brazos, our road strikes out upon the high 
ridge lying between the waters of the Trinity and Red river; aijd it ap- 
pears as if nalure had formed this expressly for a road, a^ it mas for a 
hundred miles through acountry which is frequently much broken up upon 
each side with hills and deep ravines; and the only place where wagons can 
pass is directly upon the crest of this natural defile. It is as firm and 
smooth as a turnpike, withno streams of magnitude or other obstnictioos 
tlirough the entire distance to ne^ Preston, where we left it and crossed 
Red river. From Preston to Fort Washita, and thence to our outwaid 
route upon Gaines's creek^ the road passes through the Chickasaw coun- 
try, which is ioHing, and in many places covered with a great variety of 
large timber, and well .Wat^6d, with no mountains or high bills to pass 
over. Hence you will perceive that from Dona Ana to Fort Smith, a 
distance of 994 miles, our road > passes over smooth end ^very uniformly 
level ground, crossing no mountains or deep valleys, and ibr five hundred 
miles upon the eastern extremity runs through the heart of a country 
possessing great natural advantages. . I conceive this to be decidedly the 
best overland wagon route to Calfornia for several reasons, among which 
are the following: 

1. I was assured by*several of the best guides in New Mexico — among 
others Messrs. Lereux, Kit Carson, Hatcher, and Thomas — that there 
was no point Upon the Rio Grande north of San Diego from which wagons 
could pass through the ex*^ehsive ranges- of mountains lying west of that 
river, and that it would be* necessary to take Colonel Cook's route to the 
head of the Gila. Should emigrants go to Santa Fe, therefore, they have 
to travel three hundred mileadown thcriver to reach this point, whereas 
our return route leaves this road almost directly at tlie placca*. 

2. The roads from Fort Smith and Independence to Santa Pe -being over 
eight hundred miles, and the distance down the Rio Grande three hundred 
more over a very sandy road-, makes- these routes longer than the southern 
route from Port Smith by two hundred miles. 

3. As there is grass upon this route at all seasons of the year, it can be 
travelled at any time. ' It is true that the old grama grass dries up early 
in the spring, but appears to cnre like hay; and does not lose its nutritious 
properties. 
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4. As San Diego on the Rio Grande^ the, mouth of the Gila rirer; 
and San Diego on the Pacific^ are ^ all very nearly upon the same paral- 
lel of latitude, (32*^ 45' 54",) <mr southern route would form a direct 
line of communication with Cooke's road from the United States through 
Co the Pacific, and probably shorter by several hundred miles dian any 
other. 

There is a difference of thirteen degrees longitude between Fort Smith 
and Dona Ana, and ten degrees difference between Dona Ana and San 
Diego, in California. The probable distance, therefore, from Port 
Smith through to the Pacific would not be more than about seventeen 
hundred miles. Emigrants with good cattle, and well supplied with 
the proper ^* outfit" for the joutney, should go through in four months 
with ease. 

As I have remarked before, I consider oxen to be the best description 
of cattle for the prairies; and . emigrants, before leaving for California, 
should provide themselves with one or two extra pair^ to be ready to 
supply the places of any which may fail or die upon the road. They 
should take light, strong wagons, and transport nothing but provisions 
and such other articles as are absolutely required upon the journey. 
Their provisions should be secured in small packages, and not suffered 
to become wet. Each wagon should have a double cover, a watei^-cask, 
and extra axle-pole and pair of hounds, before going out into the plains, 
as after this no timber is to be- found suitable for such purposes. They 
should form parties or companies of from seventy-five to a hundred men 
each, which would be sufficient for protection, guarding animals, &c. 
While travelling through the Indian countc]^ they should herd their ani- 
mals, night and day, with the utmost vigilance and care, and never allow 
them to move from camp without an armed guard. 

The best season for emigrants to leave the United States for California, 
upon the southern road, is about the first of June. -There would then be 
good grass and water to the Rio Grande, and they would reach there about 
the last of July . This would give them time to stop two or three weeks to 
graze and recruit their animals, and lay in, additional supplies, should th^ 
require any, for the remainder of their journey . Flour, corn, vegetables, 
and beef cattle, as also many articles of merchandise that travellers re-* 
quire — such as clothing, shoes, &c.^~can be obtained for moderate prices 
at Dona Ana or El Paso. 

Leaving the Rio Grande about the 1 st of August, they would readi the 
Colorado of palifornia after the annual flood, which occurs in July and 
August, overflows the banks for several miles on each side, and renders it 
utterly impassable for wagons; and in this way they would arrive at San 
Diego during the healthy season. 

From all I can-leaVn of the other routes to California, I am induced to 
believe that, should our government, at any future time, determine upon 
making a national road of any description across the continent, the south- 
em route we have travelled is eminently worthy of consideration. We 
find upon npne of the northern routes as much water, timber, or rich, 
fertile soil^as upon this. There are many more mountains to pstss over, 
and during a part of the year they are buried in deep snows. 

I have been kindly allowed the perusal of a letter written by an officer 
of the army (an attentive and experienced observer of nature) who has 
Ex.— 15 
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recently passed over tlmt portion of the northern route between Port 
Kearny and Fort Laramie, in which he speaks of the country in the fcl- 
lowing language: "The country between F^ort Kearny and Fort Laramie 
is a vast undulating sandy desert — but little wood or water — totaHy desti- 
tute of interest; and utterly worthless^ and must remain so forever: it never 
can be inhabited to any extent^ as there is no soil, and the seasons are too 
short." 

The distance between these two places is three hundred and sixty -four 
miles. In on^ place, wood for cooking has to be carried for three consec- 
utive days in wagons, and in several places it is necessary to carry water. 

The road from Independence, after passing thro.ugh a country of poor 
soil, and very destitute of wood, for a great distance, passes over lofty and 
rugged mountains, near Santa Fe. 

lieutenant Colonel Emory states that the arable soil upon this road ex- 
tends to the 99th degree of longitude. Therefore, if a road could be made 
from the Alissouri river to Calitornia, it would pass through a very barren 
country, which could not be settled or improved; whereas one constructed 
through the country we have passed over from Dona Ana to Fort Smith, 
with the protection which a chain of military posts along the route would 
afford> would open a vast tract of beautiful country to the notice of agri- 
culturists, and would be settled in a very short time. 

The advantages which this route-possesses over others adapt it in a pre- 
eminent degree to the construction of a railroad. For the reasons I hare 
mentioned, and from all the examination and consideration which I hare 
been able to give the subject, I cannot resist the strength of myovn 
convictions that any experienced and impartial, engineer, after a thorough 
and careful reconnaissance of all the dinerent routes^ would al once give 
this the preference over any other. 

From Dona Ana or El Paso to near where we crossed Red river— a 
distance of 700 miles — there are probably as few difficulties to encounter 
as upon any other road that can be found in our country. Throughout 
this entire distance it would not be necessary to make a single tunnel, ox 
to use a stationary engine. There would be but few heavy excavations or 
embankments; and, for a great portion of the distance, the surface of the 
earth is so perfectly firm and smooth that it would appear to have been 
designed by the Great Architect of the Universe for a railroad,, and adapted 
and fitted by nature's handiwoik for the reception of the superstractuie. 
There is an abundance of building stone, and an inexhaustible anwont of 
mezquite timber, which, fox; its durability^ is admirably adapted fpr useas 
sleepers, and for fuel. 

From Red river it could be carried to Fort Smith without difficulty, or 
to any other point that might be selected. This, unit^ with a railn»^ 
from th^ Rio Grande to the San Diego, would give us a great natiooal 
highway across our continent from the Atlantic to the Pi|cific, in a very' 
direct line, and would enable the traveller to pass safely and comfortabijr 
over a distance in a week which before required four months of toil, hard- 
ship, and danger. It wpuld affi}rd our government a cheap and lapi^ 
transit for troops and munitions of war^ and would enable us to commu- 
nicate with our far-distant territories in a few.hours. 
' These considerations, in connexion with the vast and incalculable com- 
mercial benefits that the whole civilized. world would receive^ would rea- 
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der it a monument to the genius, enterprise, and philanthropy of the 
American people. p 

I am> very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. B. MAROY, 
Captain 5th Infantry^ cammandifig escort. 
Lieut. P. P. Punt, 

Acting Assistant Adjutant General^ 

fth Military Department ^ U. S. Army. 
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Thbla of Saaaces, 





• 








\ 


Place of obserTation. 

* 
■ 


Distances by chain in miles. 


ATern^e bearing 
froffi camfx to camp. 


Date. 


From cAmp 
iQcamp. 


Total distance 
\ from Donoi Ana, 

r 


1849. 

September 1 


Organ mountains 


19 


19 


N. 8I0E 


2 

3 

4-6 

6 


Camp No. 2. . . 

• • • • UO • •'* • • • a O* • « 

• • • • QO •••••■ 4f • • 


6tV 

18 

19i 

22J 


25A 

43A 
63A 

85A 


S. 63° E 

S. 470 10" E.. 
S. 470 E 

N. 81o5'E... 


7 
8 
9 


• • • • UO •••«•• \J» • • 

• • • • UO ••••••!•.•• 

• • • • U(J •••••• o* • • 


26H 
23A 


94,V 
120 

143A 


N. 72° E 

S. 83° R 

S. 490 E 


10 


• • • •UO* ••••••/• •• 


4i 


" 147A 


N. 450E 


11 13 
13 


• • • • iXvF* • • • • XVF* • • 
• • • • UO •••••xx*«» 


6iV 


152A 
167rV 


N. 870E 

S. 85° E 


14 
16 
16 


• • » •uO* ■ • • • 1^* • . 

• • ••UO* •• ••JLO* •« 

■ • • • U(J« • • • • XfK« • • 




179i| 
188^ 

204A 


N.83«E 

N. 670E 

s. 64030'E.. 


17 

18' 


• • • •UO« • • • • x9« • • 

• • • avlO* ••••xOa»» 


"0* 
13J 


215iJ 

228li 


s. 590 ^yE.. 

S. 68° 7' E... 


19 
20—22 
22-24 

24 
25 27 


• a a • Uv/* ••••Xl» •• 

• •*• »ClO« a a a • lOa •'• 

• • • aUlj* » » m 9 V «/• • • 
m • • aClO* a • a • ^Ua a « 

• a a tUOa a a ■ • /wl • a a 


131 

10 
13tV 


242,V 

257H 

267| 

277f 

290i^ 


S. 40°40'E.. 

S. 81° E 

N. ^°E 

N. 25°E 

N. 25°E 


27 

28 

29 

October 1 


a a • • do a a a • a /vH* i a 
a • • a UO • 9 • • m /CtJ a • a 

a a a . do 24. a a 

• a a a GO. . . il . 25. a a 


ISA 

17 


295^^ 
303| 

318^ 
335,V 


N. 87°E 

N.49°4'E... 

N. 67°E 

N. 67°E 


2 


9 • • • llO • • a • • jC\J» • • 


23 


358,!>^ 


N. 72°22'E.. 


3 

4 
5 


• a a a QO • m » t ^i • mm 

a • • aQO ^a.-« . 

• • aaOOa • m m • Ao m •• 


22A 
12,V 

Hi 


381 1 

393a 

405,V 


N. 71°E 

N.43°E 

N.47°2S'E.. 
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bearing9y ^. 



mSoo 



reiogicftl obMrvafloat. 



Wind. 



West. 



West. 



Southwest . 
South .... 
East 



East 

Southwest . 
South 



Souths 

North 
East. 



Southeast .. 
South . / • . . 
Southeast.. 

Southeast. . 
East 



Northeast.. 
North..*. .. 
Southeast «. 

East 

North 



North. • . . 
West.... 

West 

Northeast. 



East. 



Northeast .. 

West 

Northwest . 



Weather. 



Clear and calm.. 
Clear 



Cloudy and warm 
do 



Clear, cool, and 

strong wind. 
Rain; cold ^ind. 
Mild and clear. . 
Warm showers. 



Moniing clear; 

evening rain. 
Cool wind ; clear. 
Cool; rain last- 

night 
Mild and clear. . . 
Cloudy and mild. 
Clear; warm and 
strong wind. 
Cool; cloudy.... 
Cold rain and 

windy. 
Cloudy and warm 



Warm; rain- 
Bain ; mild 
Cold; rain. . 



do 



Clear and cold . . 

Cloudy and cool 

Clear and cool; 
windy. 

Clear; moderate- 
ly warm. 
. ..do do .. • 

Clear; warm.. .. 

Very windy and 
cold. 



' 



VariationB 
of compass. 



120 28' 



11^ 8 



Camping places. 



■■■ •*- 



I I . I t 



At -springs four miles south 

of Pass. 
Solado Springs near Organ 

mountains. 
On prairie; no water. 
At Waco mountains, (tanks.) 
Sierra del Alama, (spring.) 

Comudas, (deep wells.) 
Ojo del Cuerbo, (-springs.) 
Peak of Guadalupe, (spring up 

ravine.) 
Ojo del Camins^ (spring in the 

Sine timber.) 
ep^ndence spring, nearroad 
Ojo d^ San Martin (spring.) 

On Delaware creek. 

At Rio Pecos, (brackish ^ater.) 



Do 
Do 



do 
do 

do 



Do 

Crossing. 

LagUna, (brackish water.) 
On prairie, (no water.) 
Sand hills; water to the east, in 
the hills.) 

Do . do 

Pond. • 
Pond on Llano Estacado. 

Do do 

Laguna Colorado; water in 

pond. 
On ^^ Big Spring,*' to the south. 
Spring on the road. 
Laguna on the road. 
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l^Me ef tSttmeeti 





Plttce of obMrYadon. 


DSBtanoM by ohain in nilas. 


t 

Avwage bcariis 


Dftte. 


« 






« 


ProDn c&np 


Total diManc. 


from camp to camp. 


• 




to camp. 


<h>m DonkAoa. 




1849. 




1 






Oct. 6—8 


Camp No. SOi . . 


ISA 


423A 


N. 66*12' E.. 


8 


• • • • uO ■ • • • ■ u J. • • • 


3 


426A 


E 


9 


• • • • QO • • • • • ijiit • • 


20| 


446«| 


N. 670E 


10 


• • • .do* • • ;. 33.'. • 


13 


469+H 


N. 620 28'E.. 


11 


• m •'• do • i • • • 34. • • 


18J 


478,'A 


N. 62O40'E.. 


12 


• • • • uO • • • • • «5o» • • 


17A 


496A 


N. 660E 


13— IT 


• • • • do • • • • • uo « • • 


8i 


mm 


N. 78O20'fr.. 


17 


• • • • do • w » • • Of • • • 


4 


607tJ 


S. 860E 


18 


• ft • • do » • • • • dO<* • • 


2 


60911 


8. 880E 


19 


• • « • do • • IT • • O «f • • • 


4i 


614/, 


S. 88«>30'E.. 


20 


• •••d.o.. <,..40. .« 


12* 


626|^ 


N. 70°20'E,. 


21 


• • • • UO • • • • y 4kX • • • 


7 


633i^ 


N. 680'E 


22 


• • ..do 42. •• 


n 


643A 


N. sooao^E.. 


23 


• • • • UO • • • • • ffeOa • • 


iif 


664|f 


N.680 8'E... 


24 


• • « • UO •••-•• 44k« • • 


6A 


66lA»r 


N. 690E 


25 


• • • • uO « • • • « 40 • • • 


m 


673AV 


N. esoscE.. 


26 


• • • • UO • • • • • 40* • • 


l3Ar 


686AIV 


N'.460 28'E.. 


27 


• • • • UO •••••4f«a9 


14a 


601t*t 


N. 65° 16' E.. 


28 


• • • • UO • • • • • 40 • • • 


ia,v 


614AV 


N. 74032' E.. 


29 


• • • • UO* • • • •4«f* • • 


121 


626^ 


N. 820E 


30 


« • «^• do* • • • • oU • • • 


13 


639AV 


N.480 31 E.. 


31 


« • • • UO •••••01«-a# 


11 


660AV 


s. 790E 


November 1 


.; • rdo. • • ••52... 


13| 


664/A 


N. 830 W E.. 


2 


• 

• » • .do. • • . .Oo. • • 


7A 


671AV 


S. 83«>E 


3 


« • . .do 64. • . 


14* 


esevA 


N. 76° 10* E.. 


4 


• • • •do. • • • .65. . • 


121^ 


esSi'A - 


N. 81«E 


5 


• • • .do 66. . • 


12* 


711AV 


N. 60<» iff E.. 


6 


• • > • do. ••••Oi«.. 


8 


TlftA*? 


N. 560.E 


7—10 


... .QO. • • • .Do. . . 


17tV 


736|| 


N. 30 20' E.. 


10 


• • • ■ UO. . • • . O vf . • . 


8* 


746H 


N.20»E 


11 


• • • . UO. • . • • OvF« . . 


12f 


758^T 


N. 630E 


12 


.• ..do. • • • .61. .. 


16* 


773 A", 


N. 410 40' E.. 


13 


• • • • dO« • • • • O/0« • • 


13 


7e6A», 


N. 19° 25' E.. 
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t0ariHff9y 4^. — Continued. 



Meteorological obeenratiom. 


VaHatioaB 
of compaaa. 




Wind. 


Weather. 


OainiHngj»Iacee. 


Northwest ^ 


Cold and cloud v. 




Affluent ojf Pash-a-ho*no. 


West ..... 






Do do 


Southwest. 


Warm and clear.. 




Affluent of Brazos. 


Northeast .. 
Southwest.. 

North 

North..... 

South 


Cold and cloudy. 
Qlear and warm; 

windy. 
Cold, cloudy, & 

windy. 
Cold <^ norther" 
' 48 hours. 
Clear and mild . . 


10° 40' 


Pash-a-ho-no. 
Spring, (sulphurous.) 

Affluent Brazos. 

Do 

Do 


South 






Do 


North 

North 


Cold rain and 

snow storm. 
Clear and cold ^ . 


B 


Do 

Clua-gua-he-no (Pecan timber.) 
Spring Brook (tribnt!i»ry Clear 
Fork.) 

Do dp do 
Do do do 


West 

North 

West 


Clear; frost du- 
ring the night. 
Clear and warm. 




West 

Southeast . 


• * .UO • a . . • «C10 . a .' 


i(P2iy 


Rio Brazos. 
Affluent of Brazos. 


Southeast • 






Affluent of Trinity. 

Affluent of Trinity. 

Do do 


Southwest. 


Warm and cleara 


■ 


Southwest. 


do 




South 


do 




Affluent of Little Washita. 


Southwest. 


Clear and mild . . 




Do 'do 


South 




. 


Affluent of Trinity. 

Affluent of Elm fork of Trinity. 

Do ' do do 


South 

Southwest. 


Clear with strong 

wind. 
Warm, with do. . 


■ 


South 






Do do do 


South 

Southwest. 

West 


Warm and cloudy 
Cloudy and show- 
ers. 
Clear and mild « • 




Affluent of Red river. 
Do do 

Do do 


Southeast. . 






Fort Washita. 




Cloudv 




"Blue" (tributary to Red river.) 

Boggy depot. 

Little Boggy (affluent of Red 

river.) 

Do do . do 




Cold rain all da v. 






Clear 






• . QO .........-••« 
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TaUe of distances 





[ Place of observation. 


Distances by chain in miles. 


4 

Average bearing froir 
camp to camp. 


Date. 


From camp 
to camp. 


Total distance 
from DoDMi Ana. 


1849. 

Nov. 14 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Camp No. .GS... 

• • • .do.'« • .'.64. • • 

• • • . do* • » • • 65. . • 

• • « .do* • • * •66* . • 

* • . . UQ* * . • • Oi ... 
• • a • QO • • • • . OQ* . • 


15 
24 
16 
23 
14 


803 AV 

818AV 
842/^, 
867t»^j - 

880AV 
894AV . 


N. 18O20' E.. 

N. 30° 40' E.. 
N. 83° 30' E.. 
N. 80° 20' E.. 

N. 8I°E 

N. 34° 30' E.. 
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bearings y ^. — Continued. 



Meteorological observations. 


Yaria-ions 
ofoompass. 


• 


Wind. 


Weather. 


Camping places. 




Clear 




Prior's ^fluent of Gaines's 

creek^ 
.South Pork of Canadian. 




. . QO •.>••••••••• 






Rain 




Cooper's creek. 
Coon creek. 




Clear \ 






• .QO* ••••••••••• 




Agency. 
Fort Smith. 




..do 
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SI St C0NORB88, [ SENATE . ] . With Ex. Doc . 

1^ Se^ion. No. 64* 



REPORT 



OF 



THE SECRETARY OP WAR, 



BNCLOSIKG 



The report of Lieutenant W. H, C. Whitihg^s reconnaissance of the 

western frontier of 'Texas. 



JwNE 28, 1850. 

Read. 

JULT 6, 1860. 
Ordend to be printed. 



War Department^ Waskington, June 27, 1850. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a communication from 
Captain Fred. A. Smith, in charge of the Engineer Department, enclosing 
a copy of the report of the reconnaissance of Lieutenant W. H. C. Whi- 
ting, of the Corps of Engineers, of the western frontier of Texas, with a 
trace of the accompanying map, in reply to a resolution of the Senate of 
the 25th instant calling for such report. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. CRAWFORD, 

Secretary of War. 
Hon. Millard Fillmore, 

President of the Senate. 



Engineer Department, Washingtony June 26, 1860. 

Sir: In compliance with the call of the Senate resolution of the ^th 
instant, herewith I have the honor to enclose a copy of the reconnaissance 
of Lieutenant W. H. C. Whiting, of the Corps ol Engineers, of the west- 
ern frontier of Texas, with a trace of the accompanying map. 
Very respectfully, sir, your most obedient 

FRED. A. SMITH, 
Captain Engiiieersy in charge. 
Hon, Geo. W. Crawford^ 

Secretary of War. 
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San Antonio, March 25, 1850. 

GENERiiL: I have the honor to forward a copy of my report to Major 
General Brooke, upon the frontier of Texas; also, a sketch of the line of 
posts. 

I am, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

WM. H. C. WHITING, 
LAeutenant of Engineers, 
Gen. J. G. Totten, 

Chief Engineer of t fie Utiited States. 



Headc^uarters Eighth Military Department, 

San Antonio. Teax^y October 1, 1&49. 

Sir: It being very important that a military reconnaissance should be 
made of the western frontier of Texas indicated by the chain of posts 
now established, commencing at the Rio Seco and terminating on the 
Red river, at the mouth of the False Washita, you have been selected for 
that duty. 

You will be pleased to embrace in your report the general character of 
the country, the roads to be constructed between the posts, (taking the 
nearest routes eligible for such roads,) timber and stone for quarters, fuel 
and water, and the su Insistence and forage t^hich the country adjoining 
the posts can supply — also noticing the amount of population and cultiva- 
tion, as well as the healthiness of the country. 

You will also, after consulting with the oflSpers in command respectively, 
report on the military sites now established, with the necessary works and 
buildings applicable to each position, the number of companies in each work, 
(which must be proportioned to the strength of the trioe in the. neighbor- 
hood,) with the passes by which the Indians are in the habit of entering 
the settlements, and those particularized which are the most impoitant. 
You will make a report of your survey for these headquarters. 

On the completion of this duty, you will return to this post, when you 
will receive similar orders to make a reconnaissance from the Seco to Eagle 
pass, on the Rio Grande, and to the mouth of that river. 

Brevet Major E. B. Babbitt, assistant quartermaster, will furnish you 
with the necessary outfit, and the commanding officers at the different 
posts will furnish the proper escorts. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. M. BROOKE, 
' Brevet Mafor Oenerd, 

Lieut. W. H. O. Whiting, 

Corps of Engineers. 

True copy. 

GEO. DEAS, 
AssistafU Adjutant General. 
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San Antonio, January 21, 1850. 

Major: In obedience to the instructions of the commanding general in 
this department, dated October I, I have the honor to render a report of a 
reconnaissance of so rtiuch of the military frontier of Texas as extends 
from the mouth of the False Washita, on Red river, to Fort Lincoln, on 
Rio Seco. 

The chain of posts no w:^ established reaches, in a directioh generally 
neartheast and southwest, from the Rio Grande, at Eagle pass, to Coffee's 
bend, on- Red river — an extent covering a great variety of country. Be- 
t\<'een ten and twenty miles above the Wool road, and parallel to it, is 
found the southern slope of a range of rugged hills. This range is the 
lower limit of the great limestone formation of the northwest prairie; and 
from its base stretch the beautiful valleys of Las Moras, the Nueces, the 
Frio, the Medina, and the Guadalupe. Leaving the Medina, it assumes 
a northeasterly direction, until, passing the Colorado, it is lost in the ele- 
vatf-d tables of the Brazos. The country which it bounds is a succes- 
sion of rolling prairie and gentle slopes, clothed with luxuriant mezquite 
grass, and studded with groves of liv6 oak and post oak. Watered by nu- 
merous creeks, it is one of the most desirable tracts of western Texas, and 
at no distant time the vicinity ef the streams will be settled. To this 
section the base of the limestone hills will be ^ permanent frontier. Far 
to the north and west, the vast prairie presents an unbroken, sterile, and 
arid plain, destitute of attraction to the squatter. As the settlements are 
approached, this plain is broken into innumerable ravines, bounded by 
steep cliffs. Here are to be found the heads of the rivers of southwest 
Texas. Rising in this broken and' difficult region, they break through 
the lulls, forming the noted passes known by their several names. These 
have long been the resort of the Comanches, Lipans, and Wacos, in their 
predatory excursions to the lower Rio Grande and the hamlets near San 
Antonio. Trails dre to be found running in many directions through the 
rich bottoms of the Llano and the San Saba — tributaries to the Colorado. 

Northeast of the Guadalupe, in the direction of the line of posts, and 
beyond the river Pedemales, is found a country greatly different from that 
just described. The tameness of the limestone scenery is relieved in the 
rough mountains of the Colorado. The primitive ro.cks are everywhere 
ttiet. Sienitic granite, in enoanous masses, and of superior quality, and 
great ledges of red sandstone, through which are protruded quartz, 
eneiss, and felspatic rocks, form the distinguishing features of thislocality. 
The soil is almost entirely composed of detritus from these rodks; and the 
indications of valuable minerals are abundant. There are many places in 
vhich silver ore is found in considerable quantity. Building stone of the 
finest quality andof every variety exists in inexhaustable quarries. Oth- 
erwise this section is not valuable, and, except the mountain cedar and 
the wood which» shelter the rich and charming valley of the Pedernales 
to the southward, generally bare of timber. The Colorado, one of the 
largest rivers of Texas, waters this region. It is generally difficult to 
ford, and is subject to very extraordinary freshets. The lands of its valley, 
though coniined, are remarkable for rich and productive soil; and the 
scenery through which the line passes is exceedingly beautiful and va- 
rious. Upon leaving this river, we leave also the older formations. They 
gradually give place to beds of marble, and still further on to vast strata 
of the fossiliferous limestones. Timber begins to be scarce, and is only 
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found in the river valleys. No oountry can be better watered , and creeks 
intersect the plains at short intervals. The remarkable feature of this 
region is the elevated prairie, with its unbroken horizon. Through this, 
and at a great depth below its level, flow, jin narrow and. precipitous 
caiions, the Lampasas, the Cowhouse, the Leon, and the Bosque— large 
and rapid streams, with numerous tributaries. All these rivers are of the 
waters of the Brazos — ^the dividing ridge between which and the Colorado 
is very near to the latter. Except in times of high water, little or no im- 
pediment exists to travelling in any direction. The steep banks of the 
rivers require preparation for the passage of wagons; but the Indian is 
not, as in the lower country, confined to.certain routes for water and prac- 
ticatle trails: he can, without difficulty, traverse the country in all di- 
rections. Here, then, that local importance of jx)sts with respect to cer- 
tain passes which obtains in the southwest country is iiot felt, and their 
disposition depeiids altogether upon their rdaiive distance apart and the 
extent of country over which their garrisons are competent to operate. 

Between the Brazos and the Red river, the same genet^ alternation of 
prairie and river bottom is met with. The numerous freshets of the 
streams, overflowing their rich valleys, render their vicinity very unheal- 
thy. This is particularly the case wiUi the Trinity, whose broad lands 
are often entirely under water. Perhaps the most remarkable features of 
this section are the two j^reat belts of forest known as the "Cross Tim- 
bers." Distant about filty miles apart, they reach from the Brazos across 
Red river, and are ^parated by a prairie entirely destitute of wood. 
Throughout the lower, the settlements arf? rapidly increasing. Abound- 
ing in game, and containing many tracts of valuable lands, sheltered from 
the "northers," these belts are important as being a fevorite range for 
many of the l^exas Indians, and their usual home in the winter* About 
fifty miles to the north of the Trinity, in crossing the divide between it 
and Red river, the northern limit of (he great Texas limestones is found, 
and the Red sandstones qf Arkansas compience to appear. 

Such is a brief sketch of the most remarkable characteristics of the ex- 
tensive line of country upon which the troops are placed to operate. Their 
stations, when the nature of the enemy and of tne country is considered, 
will be found not to depend at all upon local advantages for attack and 
defence — a matter of great moment in the establishment of positions against 
a less barbarous enemy. Regarded as starting-points and resting-places 
for the scouts, whose duty is to restrain and punish Indian depredation, 
their relative distance becomes the most important consideration. This, 
however, is especially true only of the upper part of the frontier; and as 
this report Is properly confined- to that portion, I wish to leave the account 
of the Seco and its vicinity until I can consider it in -connexion with the 
remaind^ of the line. 

The route between Fort Lincoln and Fort Martin Scott, in neariy a 
direct line, has generally been supposed impracticable, on account of the 
numerous rugged canons whi«h uitersect the hills. A careful examina- 
tion which I commenced from Fredericksburg in the direction of the 
Bandera pass (and, which was finished by Capt. Steele, 2d dragoons) pomts 
out a road at least equal to that between San Antonio and Fort Martin 
Scott. This route, joining the old ranger trail about ten miles northeast of 
Yandenburg, crosses the Medina, and by the Bandera pass reaches the val- 
ley of the Guadalupe 5 thence, in nearly a straight line} it attains the Peder- 
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nales valley near the station. This celebrated Indian pass has been known 
as an Indian road fipom the earliest history of the Spanish settlements. It 
has been identified with many a frontier fight and tnany a hostile inroad. 
By it the passage from the Guadalupe to the Medina is readily made, and 
the precipitous cliffs and difficult ravines which separate these rivers on 
the dividing ridge avoided. U is still used by the Indians. Their towns 
yet remain on the Guadalupe hard by it; but the establishment of the posts 
and of the ranging stations has rendered the vicinity unsafe for them. It 
is an outlet of great importance, and I consider it well that the trail 
of the scouts and patrols should pass through it. The general character 
of the route is hilly, and the distance about one hundred and ten miles. 
Some labor would be required to prepare a wagon-road; and, on account 
of the facility of communication from either post with headquarters, I con- 
sider it unnecessary that more than the trail for the scouts should be indi- 
cated. 

Foit Martin Scott is pleasantly situated on the w^st bank of Barron's 
creek, a small tributary of the Pedernales, about two miles from the towu 
of Fredericksburg, and seventy-five from San Antonio. Its site is healthy, 
convenient, and judiciously chosen. Placed in a section of country 
which is part of the rich valley of the Pedernales^ clothed vith a plentiful 
growth of post oak and cypress, with abundance of building stone, lime, 
and sand hard by, ana among settlements rapidly increasing, it has 
almost all the requisites for the quarters and subsistence of troops; It has 
a central posdtion with respect to the upper and lower settlements of the 
Pedernales^ and to the towns of the Germans and the Mormons. The latter 
place thriving, its mills supply the neighborhood with lumber and meal, 
and ample crops furnish the forage requited by the troops. Fredericks- 
bui^ i3 a healthy position: th,e garrison appeared to advantage, and I have 
heard of no endemic disease existing there. As to buildings and quarters 
required, the fine barracks of hewn logs already put up are ample for all 
present purposes, and other than these no defensive works are necessary; 
yet, for complete security against horse-stealing by the Indians, I would 
recommend tliatall public stables be enclosed by a high and strong picket 
fence. 

Fort Croghan, the next station on the line, is situated at the head- 
spring of Hamilton's creek, a small tributary of the Colorado. In a pretty 
valley, sheltered from the northers by the neighboring hills and groves of 
post oak, the position, in point of health and comfort of the koops, is 
found to be a good one. I examined with great care the country lying 
between this and Fredericksburg. As before mentioned^ this section is 
very rugged and difficult, and in its formation is distinct from other 
portions of Texas. Leaving Port Martin Scott in a course nearly north- 
east by east, the connecting road will pass from the Pedernales valley 
through Connor's gap, and thence continue to the Coloj^do, crossing it 
just below the mouth of the ** Sandy." A continuous valley lies between 
the rough mountains which enclose that creek and the hills to the east- 
ward, which are the divide between the Pedernales and the Colorado. 
The passage of the latter river is difficult. The ford has been much used by 
the Indiaiis, but is scarcely practicable for wagon communication. Should 
that be deemed essential, a ferry must be placed near this point, which in- 
volves the establishment of a setdement or a guard* Certainly the vallev 
and the lands in the vicinity are exceedingly rich and beautiful, and weil 
adapted to attract settlers; but, for the purposes of scouting and express, the 
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obstacle is not great enough to require this. Fifteen miles firom the cross- 
ing is the station of Fort Croglian; and the whole distance is not creater 
than sixty miles. The troops at this post had already constmeted their 
shelters for the winter in a very substantial and creditable msuiner. They 
are well laid out in tuitable; arrangement. The marble and common 
limestone abounding in the vicinity have supplied good building material; 
and chimneys, ovens, and other necessary structures of masonary have 
been put up, not only with rapidity, but neatness. Pour miles below the 
fort, upon Hamilton's creek, was the cantonment of the rangers known as 
"McCuUoch's station." This was the point originally selected for the 
troops. Some disagreement with the owners of the land caused their re- 
moval to their present locality ^a fortunate things for the ranger camp, from 
the miasma arisingfrom the sinkholes of the neighboring prairie, is found 
to be unhealthy. The valley of the Colorado is open to the same objec- 
tion ; otherwise, it would be expedient to occupy that. JNo such complaint is 
made of Fort Croghan ; and the medical officer of the post informed me that 
the inen had been uniformly healthy since its first establishment. This 
station is about fifly miles distant by the road from Austin, and receives 
its supplies from that point. - The resources of the vicinity, particularly 
on the Brushy -and the San Gabriel, are ample for the supply of the forage 
aud the market of the garrison. No settlement exists to the westwaid. 
While the rangers occupied this section, a guard was detailed, which held 
the points at the Sandy crossing and at the mouth of the Llano, (where 
is also a ford,) with a view to prevent the passage of the lower Brazos Iq- 
dians to the country south of the Colorado. 

Communication between this post and that on the river Leon, the next 
on the line, is very easy. Distant about seventy-feve miles, the latter is 
placed on the left bank of the stream, in one of the finest valleys occur- 
ing upon the route.: No other labor is required to make a fair wagon-road 
between the stations than to slope the banks of the rivers at the fords. 
As observed in noticing the ffeneral characteristics of the country, these 
rivers are remarkable for the aeep channels through the prairies by which 
they make their way to the lower country* The valleys are formed in sev- 
eral plateaux, which, like great steps, render the descent to the water less 
difficult. Covered with a heavy growth of timber, and comprising a great 
deal of fine land, this section holds out many inducements for settlers, 
who already are beginning, assured of the protection of the troops, to take 
advantage of it. Here is found the southern limit of that enormous bed 
of marine fossils which stretches feir away to the territory north of Red 
river. Few tracts are more interesting to the geologist. The precipitous 
cliflfs of the rivers display the various strata, perfectly defined by their re- 
mains, from the lower fossiliferous limestones to the. last beds of the sand- 
stones, which lie exposed on the surface of the prairie. 

Owing to the lateness. of the season when Fort Gates was established, 
the barracks and buildings of the post were not quite so forward as else- 
where on the line.' Pine timber is found abundantly in the vicinity, and 
the garrison may depend upon the settlements within fifty miles on the 
Austin road for supplies of forage and beef. 

^Fort Graham > on the left bank of the Brazos, occupies the position 
known as Jose Maria village. No place on the lihe is more remarkable 
for its beauty and fitness in every respect for a garrison. A clear creek 
passing the camp gives water to the post. The fertile lands of the Brazos 
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are spread out before it,. It is healthy — the late siekness so prevalent 
among a portion of the troops having been due to their stay in the pesti- 
lent region of this Trinity. A substantial building has been put up as a 
hospital, and the shelter for the men nearly completed. To Fort Gates 
the distance is about fifty-five.miles — tha route between the two posts lying 
to the eastward of a direct line, forced in' that course by the rough coun- 
try of Coryell's crrek and the upper Bo^ques. Wagons have already 
passed over it, and it is in all respects aNgood one. At the post a ferry 
has been estabjii^hed, which in time of high \^'ater keeps up coninuinica- 
tion. Timber of cedar and oak abounds in the vicinity ; and this settlements 
to the eastward and lower down on tht^ Brazos afford forage and a market 
ample for the wants of the post. It is greatly frequented by Indians of all 
tribes.. Most of the Texas bands live upon the upper Brazos^ and the 
vicinity af the trading-house about fifty miles above Fort Graham renders 
it a place of great importance, A direct road to Austin, one hundred and 
thirty miles long, is much travelled, and is now the rou4e for supplies. 

Fifty-four miles above E'ort Graham^in nearly a north direction, at the 
junction of tha Clear and West forksof the Trinity river, is Fort Worth. An 
excellent road, skirting the western edge of the Lower Cross Timbers, is al- 
ready mqde between the pasts. ^Vhe latter is the most northerly of the 
chain, and is the most objectionable in its position. The Trinity, a rapid 
stream, to wtiich belong. many tributaries, is subject to very sudden rises. 
Unlike the rivers to the southwest, its valley is^ a levei flat, between 
which and the Great Pirairie there is but one descent. From two to three 
miles wide, and covered with a dense growth of trees and uiiderwood, 
this is by the freshens converted into soft mud; and when the water sub- 
sides, it leaves to the sun a mass of rotted vegetable matter and half dried 
Diud, whence the con.stant sickness in the country is engendered. Pever 
and ague prevail throitgh the whole year, and the troops have suffered 
from it very much. 'I'he timber which exists at all westward of the 
*' Cross Timbers" is^pnty found in tbese valjeys of the streams, and there 
it is icnpossible to live. The garrison is therefore forced to tlie high 
plain, exposed all winter to the northers and sleets of the country, and in 
summer to scorching heats. Tlie fort has been laid out on a scale rather 
contracted — probably ,as designed originally but for one company. And the 
arrangement of the stables 1 cannot commend: they are much too near 
the quarters of both officers and rnen, and, however thorough the po- 
lice may be, cannot but be offensive in summer. The question of secu- 
rity or deJEence is readily settled. A picketing with a guurd, coiiiiidering 
the nature and mode of warfare of the probable enemy, is ample. To 
place the stables within shot froth the barracks, in such wise that its ap- 
proach, in event of a coup de main, is commanded, 1 think is ail that is re- 
quired. 

A mill, worked by horse-power, hard by the post, and the thickly- wooded 
bottom of the Trinity, furnish cheap and abundant supplies of lumber 
and fuel. A coarse-grained marble, makitig exceltent building material, 
and plenty of lime and sand, are ibund in the neighborhood. No post js 
so plentifully supplied as to tbrage and subsistence. Within forty miles 
are the little villages of Dallas and Alton; and iiumerous hamlets are 
(bund through the Cross Timbers, which afford nearly everything that is 
required for consumption by the troops. 

The route between Fort Smith ana the Red river is already practicable, 

Ex.~16 
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and skirts the western edge of the 'Cross Timbers for abont eighty milfis. 
After crossing Hickory creek, thirty miles from the post, the houses of 
squatters afe to be seen at short hitervals all along the road, as far as the 
little village of Preston, in Coffei&'s bend. The distance betAFeen Port 
Washita and Port Worth is one hnndred and twenty miles, and entirely 
too great for their small garrisons to scout over effectually. An extensive 
line of country is exposed to the incursions of the Witchitas — a wiI4 ^"be, 
with which, as yet, no relations have been established. They live upon the 
Red river, some fifty miles west of the line, and are hostile. Should it be 
deemed sufficiently important to estaLblish another post between Forts 
* Washita and Worth, I recommend the position at the Elm fork of Trinity — 
formerly a ranger station, and about midway on the road — as satisfying all 
requisite conditions. 

From this brief notice of the different stations, to avoid repetition, I 
proceed to some general remarks applicable to them all. The buildings 
required at present are such as are in process of erection — comfortable log 
houses; and, besides the recommendation that capacious hospitals, with 
suitable accommodation for attendants, be made, I have nothing to add 
upon this matter. I might say that great expense would be saved to the 
government, as well in money as in time and labor. While the efficiency of 
garrisons would be consequently increased, tf each post were supplied 
with a circular saw and its apparatus, to be worked by horse-power. At 
all of them are a number of mules: many of these are pack mules, and, 
when not used in the scouting parties, could be applied to this without 
additional cost. 7^he advantages restilting are so obvious, that it is un- 
necessary to enter info the details ol expense* All the lanlber required 
tTOuld be supplied by three or four men; and not only would thebuildings 
he neater, more comfortable and convenient, than those of rpugh-beru 
material, but the effective force' of the garrisons be put to their appropriate 
duty and discipline. The weight of Texas lumber, and the distance of 
posts from places Where mills are worked, render it extremely expensive; 
^ while, by this means, all that is incurred is the original cost of machinery — 
an outlay, in consequent saving to government, many times covered. 

I have to urge that the garrisons occupying this line, with the compa- 
nies as at present organized, are far from strong enough to be effective; 
and this is a matter of such moment as cannot be too forcibly represent- 
ed. Certainly, occupied with building, charged with scouting over an 
extensive line and protecting a great frontier exposed to a restless and 
active enemy, this command, even when not disturbed, must be consid- 
ered as in a state of war. It is expected to be always ready; and this. 
wit!i the skeleton organization, is impossible. This is especially true of 
the lower posts, iriciuding that at Fredericksburg; for above a different 
state of things exists. Most of the Indians of Texas find a home upon 
the upi^r Brazos, within a few days' march of the more noriheriy posts. 
There are their coru^elds, their women and children — there the pascuiage 
of their horses. In the Upper Cross Timbers,, and about the head of 
the l-ioon, is the range of the lands of . the Ionis,Keechis, Caddgs, Tahua- 
canos, Tancahuas, and Wacos. The Witchitas live on Bled river. These 
people are naturally cautious of depredating on settlements protected by 
posts so near to themselves, and whence they may meet a severe retribu- 
tion. Accordingly, we hear of but few disturbances in that quarter. Oc- 
casionally a horse ot a beef is taken^ but murders are of rare occuirence. 
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The case is diiFerentbelaw; and while the old men and the chiefs are 
visiting the upper posts in good ^ith and amity ^ and their hunters carry- 
ing on an active trade in game, their young men are almost continually on 
the war-path against the settlements of the lower country. Por such rea- 
sonS; great activity and efficiency are required of the gs^isons bound to 
afford protectio^ there* I cannot recommend les$ than two mounted com- 
panies of one hundred men each at Pott Martin Scott. With .a force 
large enough to allow the detail of strong and frequent scouts, its position 
is such as to render great service in punishing, a^ well as restraining, In- 
dian depredation. Within one hundred miles, in a westerly direction, 
pass all the great trails, at known pojnts, by the rivers of the lower coun- 
try. Differing from the northerly part^ of Texa§, this ^s rugged and dif- 
ficult, and there are certain passes by which the enemy is forced to move. 
This fort, from its situation, may be said, by ractive scouting, to com- 
mand them. On the Llano, the San Saba, and the Concho, is much val- 
uable land. Already the Germans are pushing their settlements into 
the;se sections, and from it must be furnished the protection they need. 

Forts (Jroghan and Gates are of less general importance. They serve 
for the protection of their immediate neighborhodd; and their situation is 
dependent upon the distance over which then* forces are competent to 
operate with effect. Por garrisons of two companies, (the least I' could 
recommend,) this distance appears to be about sixty or seventy miles^^ 
and while the nature of the country is such that the Indian can move 
in all directions, from the same cause the news of his approach flies rap- 
idly, and he is readily pursued. 

To Port Graham, on the other hand,! attach great importance, for rea-' 
sons which apply to it peculis^ly, on the upper frontier. In the immediate 
neighborhood of the various Indian tribes, in whose camps may be heard 
the bugleM of the garrison, it is regarded by fliem as a couiioil-splot — a 
place where they will make their treaties, ana receive their presents. To 
see and to feel the power of the country directly at their own homes, has 
upon them a great effect. Its proof is, that, while hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of them are ranging through the woods and up the creeks, it 
seems perfectly safe to travel, and the numerous animals of the post graze, 
oil the bruad vali<^y of the Brazos, mouth in and out, without disturbance 
or theft. The relations whicl^ exist at this fort with the Indians satisfy 
Bie that the nearer tothetngarri^ns of force arc established the better the 
lesults. In time of general hostilities, active operations may be conducted 
from Fort Graham with signal effect. Striking by the line of the Brazos, 
in the wintertime, when the cold winds make the great prairies unin- 
habitable, and when grass is to be found only upon the creeks and in the 
liver valley, its troops have a formidable position. The tribes cannot or 
will not understand why, one day, this post may be called upon to chas- 
tise them for outrages committed /many hundred miles away. Should 
that time come, it would be well that the work be done with vigor; and I 
think, therefore, that about two hundred men should be stationed here. 
• Perhaps more eomplete protection to the extreme north of the line, now 
quite exposed, and rapidly being settled, might be afforded by dividing the 
force at Fort Worth, and placing one wing, say, at the Elm fork of Trinity. 
One hundred and twenty miles is too great a distance to be covered by one 
small post. But, in this disposition, i consider it necessary that the sin- 
gle companies be increased to the war numbers. 
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Sue)) is a cursory view of* the line, as now fixed; and I believe that a 
disposition better suited to the nature of the country, the enemy, and the 
present exigencies of the settlements, cannot be made. Certaiuly, with 
such numerous and active tribes on the border, the frontier fromHamil- 
ton's valley to Red river hers been remarkably' free from disturbance. Be 
k un'.lefstood that I allude to the upper country alone. But it is easy ta 
perceive that the present condition of things here' cannot long be main- 
tained; and, though now the line of posts is at the proper distance in ad- 
vance of the settlements^ the latter are in rapid progress. The stations 
themselves induce them; and many will be speedily pushed into the rich 
districts of the upper Colorado, Leon, and Bfazos. A more extensive 
system will be required, and one which must bear, not only upon the 
people of Texas, b^it on' jhose of Mexico. Unable, then, to regard the 
present lit-iQ as permanently established as an Indian limit, I have not 
niade siich particular recpmmendations as fixed garrisons require. 

The ri^atural frontier — that is, the boundary between the sterile plains of 
the northwest and the arable lands— will probably be the future penna- 
nent line; J\nd excellent positions might be established between the mouth 
of the little VVitohita and the head of navigation an the Rio Grande— the 
chain of posts following the valley of the Palo Pint6 fo the old* San Saba 
fort, and thence by the heads of the Nu6ces and Las Moras. Such a 
line penetrates the very heart of the Indian country. ' The wild tribes see, 
not small garrisons many hnndred miles away, but large and powerful 
posts, which, upon the news of outrage, retaliate with terrible effect. 
Such a co.nuT^and distributed upon this line will impress the savage with 
»n idea of the power and resources of the great republic which he has 
never before entertained, pr has regarded as fabulous. ' T/) know us, they 
must be made to feel us; and I can conceive of no better plan for thi;$ end 
than the disposition of two thousand moiinted men upon the frontier, of 
which a garrison of two hundred may beplac^ed on Red river, five liun- 
dred on the Brazos, three hundred at the old San Saba fort, (a locality pecu- 
liarly eligible,) three hundred at Las Moras, and seven hundred at Pre- 
sidio del Norte. Here are five positions which I wish to be understood 
as recommending — not at all for their advantages as to their moral effect 
upon an enemy of the kind considere^d, but simply as places by which 
the force is availably distributed, strong action provided, and depot and 
refuge secured. Fr>m these points, wliere the force is ctmcentraied, and 
ample provii>i«^n for active service supposed to be made, the moving camp9 
of the cavalry diverge, scouring the country to and from" the settlements, 

f)reventing the passage of Indians, compelling them to remain m their own 
and, and, if forced to that extremity, capable of exterminating them. 
These commands, remaining in the field in consCaht motion for the proper 
length <)f tiuje, return to the large forts, whose garrison is ample' to relieve 
them, and thus keep the men in d state of sufficient activity, with suffi- 
cient rest. ' ' 

Independent of the well-known fact that a concentration of force is the 
greatest promotion of discipline and efficiency, and that the great princi- 
ple of war is the same whether the enemy be civilized or barbarous, and 
that by such services the troops become daily more inured to the country, 
and better acquainted with the manner of warfare of the Indians, I believe 
such a system to be far less costly than the distribution in small and numer- 
ous fixed garrisons. I believe that it is the speediesl and the surest mode 
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of operating against those wild tiomadic bands of many thousands of 
robbers who infest our enormous frontier, and against whose incursions 
government is bound to protect its-own people and that of the neighbor^ 
ing country, blighted for so niany years. And, while conscientiously 
advocating such a system, 1 hope I may be understood simply as suggest- 
ing, in the belief that^ even in the crndB ideas of the inexperienciBd, abler 
and wiser heads may find something which they may improve to most 
salutary effect. 
I have the honor to be^ major, your most obedient servant^ 

WM. H. C. WHITING, 

lAevienant of Engineers. . 
Major George Deas, 

Assistant Adjutant General Eighth AHUtary DqHxrtmeftt, 



San A^rroNio, Trxas, March 14, I860. 

Major: I have the honor 16 continue my report of a reconnaissance of 
the military frontier of this department. 

'The post at Rio Seco, called Port Lincoln, is situated on the Wool road, 
fifty-five miles west of San Antonio, thirteen from Vandeoburg, and two 
from Dhanis, the extreme western settlements of the Germans, It is im- 
portant as furnishing protection to these hamlets*, but chiefly as a post of 
escort and refuge for the extensive travel of the road. Its' supplies are 
generally and readily obtained from San Antonio and the German set- 
tlements. The position is healthy, the water go^d, the gvazing of fine 
qualiiy; bdt otherwise, fmm- the general dryness of th^cotintry around it, 
and the want of suitable building timber in the yicini*, it does not pre- 
sent so many attractions as most of the other posts in Texas. I think 
that the temporary quarters maybe much more readily and cheaply erected 
of stone than of wood. Ample quarries are att hand, and the buildings 
required may be put up of limestone with much greater rapidity than with 
logs. It has been found necessary to haul the timber of which a few 
houses have been already built six or seven miles — a cause of great delays 

The Wool road, the route of communication between San Antonio and 
the Rio Grande, is so far excellent, and a great deal of travelling is made 
upon it. Thirty-four miles west of Fort Lincoln is Port Inge, This 
post, near the head of the beautiful Leona, is jusdy regarded as one of the 
most important and desirable positions in Texas. No station on the line 
possesses so many peculiar advantages as this. On a great inland route 
of commerce, at the point where the great military road to El Paso del 
Norte leaves the road to Eagle pass, in a country celebrated as the richest 
and most desirable, inpointof wood, water, and soil, west of the Colorado, 
surrounded by beautiful scenery, capable of supplying the wants of the 
trrtops many times over, it is pre-eminent as a military site. In a state of 
contant warfare and constant service, its garrison has onerous duties, 
and, on the present line, above all others, demands strong forces and con* 
stant supplies. 

The arrangement of the quarters and other public buildings about the 
place, for security, stability, comfort, and neatness, reflects great credit 
npon the officers and men. Capacious barrai^lOs have been ]>ut up, at but 
small expense} large and fine gardens have been laid out and cultivated^ 
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promising ample supply fiur the inhabitants. The grazing in thevicimtjr, 
through the rich mezquite flats of the Leona> is unrivalled. 

It possesses the great -additionaH advantage of health : the reports of die 
medical officers show that hut little distease of any kind has ever visited 
the station. Supplies Jiave been cluefly obtained from Saii Antonio. The 
establishment of the post> and the consequent security in its immediate 
vicinity, have invitea sev^rsd corn-planters on the Leona; and it is pre- 
sumed that forage, vegetables, and beef may soon be abundant in the 
neighborhood. Shingles are readily procured from the cypress of the 
SabinaJ and of the rrio, the rivers next the Leona, where parties of 
citizens are. engfiged in their-mcunufacture. The forests of mezquite which 
clothe the Leona bottom afford abundance of fuel. 

The present road between Fort Inge and Fort Duncan, at Eagle pass, 
is mostly by the route taken by General Wool in his invasion oi Texas, 
through Presidio Rio Grande. ^ It followed an old smuggling trail, and is 
very circuitous in its course. I was instructed to examine the interme- 
diate country, with a view to ascertain thepracticability of a shorter route. 
This I succeeded in, finding that the di/sttinoe travelled may be shortened 
about twenty miles by following a straight course between the posts— a 
£Bict of great importance, when the amount of supplies passing the road is 
considered, ana the great danger incurred hy trains now compelled to 
be more than one night out in reaching Eagle pass. Between tlie 
Nueces, the Mina, and the Uuela, it will be necessary to cut through the 
chaparral. This might employ from ten to twenty axes between six and 
ten days. Other than that, nothing is required for the road but log bridges 
over the Mina and the Chicon, such as are seen on the present road. 
These little streams are vvery narrow and easy to bridge, but boggy and 
difficult to ford. Hore watw^ and at generally shorter intervals, may be 
found on the proposed direction ^han on the other. By the latter, the dis- 
tance travelled is nearly eighty miles, while the two forts are but liule 
more than fifty miles apart. 

Eagle pass is a name given by the Mexicans to a caflon through the 
hills on the other side of the river, and near the mouth of the Escondido, 
by which passes the road to San Fernando. A mile or two above this 
is situated Fort Duncan. The river bottom is here, like the valleys of 
upper Texas, found in three plateaus, on the highest of which is the en- 
campment. But, unlike them, it is destitute of timber and of shade-trees— 
so desirable here: mezquite alone is ft)imd» A range of rough sandstone 
hilhs,* of no great elevation, limits the vallev, and overlooks the camp. The 
site is healthy, and pleasant breezes render it desirable in summer; but 
the great drought which prevails during nearly all the year makes it com- 
pare unfavorably with many other posts. 

There is a great deal of passing both of California emi^mtion and of in- 
land and of Mexican commerce by this place; and it may from this, and 
its position as the probable head of all navigation on tne Rio Grande, 
become an important point. Above the post, and close hy, an American 
settlement has been commenced. Corn, beef, , and lumber are supplied 
from Mexico. The cheapest and best building material is stone, the 
quarries and quality of which are fine. Adobe is likewise much used, 
and found to answer very well. 

The country lying between San Antonio and Leona has already been 
often described; that between the Nueces and the Rio Grande^ on the 
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Wool road, compares with the former nnfavorably. Sabject to almost 
constant drought; badly watered, clothed with cactus and thofny chapar- 
ral, it presents an aspect dreary and desolate in the extreme. This 
effect is increased as the Rio Grande is approached. But in the vicin- 
ity of the NueceS; and about the heads and along the banks of the creeks 
which uniting £brm the Espantosa, is found excellentgrazing. No coun* 
try is better adapted than this to the Indian in his purposes of depreda- 
tion, escape, and concealment. Lurking in the thick screens which line 
the road, he observes all that pass. From strong and well-armed parties 
he lies hidden ; the weak and careless are almost invariably attacked. 
From the Las Moras to the Leona, hundreds of trails attest his presence. 
The late events along this route show that a settled disposition to war on 
the part of the Texas Indians is arising. 

Hard by Fort Inge passes the Indian high-road of the Frio. Next are 
the trails of the Blanco and the Sabinal. Within nine miles of Fort Lin- 
coln is Ranchero's creek, sometimes called the Maucinal. 

Here, in the thickets which grow about the crossing, eight new graves 
bear witness to its dangerous vicinity. It is by the passes of these several 
streams that the Indians in general come from the upper country and 
retire to it. Hard pressed, however^ they will forsake the trails and pur- 
sue their flight over such rugged country as almost to defy pursuit. Be- 
low, it is equally difficult. Once in the chaparral of the great plain 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, a country through which thread 
in every direction- the trails of countless wild horses, bedSing the most 
skilful woodsmen, pursuit is wellnigh hopeless. Here they are central 
with respect to the settlements of Goliad, Refugio, Corpus Christi; the 
towns on the Rio Grande, the ranchos about the old roads, and the route 
to Eagle pass. Should jthe troops fall in with them, if hard pressed, and 
unable to reach the upper country, a retreat into Mexico is open to them. 
The most unremmitiing and active motion through this large seotioB of 
country, by a force strong enough to keep it up, and properly «rmed and 
mounted and disciplined^ would seem to be the only means of prevention. 
Even then punishment is difficult. That^ I think, is summed in the word 
retaliatiofi. 

That portion of the present military frontier which extends from San 
Antonio to Eagle pass is^ then , to be regarded in a very different light from 
the upper line, both as to its relation to the country it proteets and to the 
enemy. But few of the observations made upon the posts to the north- 
ward apply to Forts Lincoln, Inge, and Duncan. With limited means 
and force, the garrisons of these three posts are in a state of continual 
warfare. The escort duty, upon which they are likewise constandy en- 
^aged^ is severe upon men and animals, and often cripples their efficiency 
in time of emergency. Two great military and commercial routes pass by 
them, upon which, for security , demands are always being made. A large 
amount of property, both pitblic and private, peculiarly exposed to depre- 
dation^ is always in motion along the road. Hence, it is plain to see that^ if 
a necessity for not only a change y but an increase of force y exists anywhere) 
it does here. Each of these posts requires, at the very least, two hundred 
well-mounted men, with extra horses. The well-known fact that for years 
this section of country has been the most dangerous in Texas; the late 
events — ^the audacious attacksupon government trams^heretolbre in general 
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respected by the Indians— while they show a. settled purpose of hostility 
on their part, are the strongest arguoaenis in favor of the views offered. 

Doubts have arisen as to wjaat tribes liave been chiefly concerned in 
these outrages. It is my belief that all take their part. At any rate, we 
have strong evidence against Conoanches; VVacos^ Witchitas^ Lipans^aud 
Tahuacanos. , 

The vicinity of Corpus Christi, until the employment of the rangers, 
has been particularly exposed, and has, from the numerous horses and 
cattle owned there, been a favorite point of attack. The post of two com- 
panies on the Nueces lately established, acting in concert witli the lan- 
gers> will affprd much greater, security. , 

Taking a general view of the. line as established^ and of the various 
events which have occurred, I must believe that the system of small fixed 
garrisonsof infantry and of skeleton organizations of regiments on this 
part of the frontier i$ powerless, or nearly so. And so lon^ as the Texas 
Indians, from the great Comanche tribe to the Apaches and Navajos o( 
the west, are looked upon as a people whose rulers possess the pi^wer to 
keep them to treaties and stipulations; so long as the trrops upon the line 
are forced by their circumstances of number^ and equipment to maintain 
defensive instead of offensive operations, — the state of unhappy affairs so 
often alluded to and often represented must exist. With me it is a convic- 
tion which the ex))erience of each day serves only to strengthen , that the 
country will continue to hear of murders and robberies in southwest 
Texas, and its citizens to suffer, until authority and force be given to strike 
at the heart of thi« people. 

The two reports rendered show a view of the line of posts and their 
present condition. It is nowesta^blished, apparently, regarding the present 
state of the Texas population. That is rapidly uicr^asing; and donbtless 
reference will soon be had to this progress, ^\d to the not less important 
stipulations of the treaty with Mexico. There are some, general remarks 
to be made which I believe are not inappropriate in this paper. 

In the previous report, the comparative quiet which has marked the 
upper portion for the past year was noticed. This should not be miscon- 
s^ued as applicable to the remaining portion of the line. It is believed 
that a sufficient reason for this apparent discrepancy was there advanced. 

The early history of our western posts, from Council Bluffs to the head 
of the Mississippi and the lakes; the policy of the British government with 
her Indians; and, above all, the practice of those sagacious and enterpri- 
sing soldiers, the old Spanish adventurers^ — all teach that the most efficient 
system with such an enemy is the establishment of a powerful garrison in 
their viidst; and the surestydiuAy in the end> the most hunumcy preventive 
isretalicUioHy not^ only on the offenders in person, but upon the iribrsto 
which they belong. The same state .of things which long ago obtained on 
the western frontier of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and after- 
wards in Georgia and Alabama, is to be seen here now, and calls for the 
same effective and terrible remedy then and there applied. I have hinted 
already at the distribution of a large force upon this frontier, in such a way 
as seems available. It may not be improper to say something of the pe- 
culiar, fitness of the positions r^ommended. 

The line stretching from the mouth of the Little Witchita to Presidio 
del Norte rarely approaches the natural division between the lands, whrch 
in course of time will be settled, and the wild plains, which offer attrac- 
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tion to the Indian alone. It has a bearing not only upon the citizens of 
Texas, but upon those of Mexico, equally entitled to protection. It affects • 
not the numerous and powerful tribe of Comanches only, with the smaU 
bands of roving plunderers, generally known as Texas Indians, who In- 
habit the upper Brazos and the forks of the Red river, but also the scarcely 
less numerous or less warlike bands of the Apaches, dwelling in the rug- 
ged region west of the Pecos. Those who have witnessed the stagnation 
m every branch of industry which pervades Chihuahua and the neighbor- 
ing States can form an adequate idea of the terrible desolation by these 
tribes. Facts heretofore but little known, and less thought of, appeal ear- 
nestly. 

The proposed camp at the mouth of the Little Witchita should hold hi 
check the fierce bands of northern Comanches — the destroyers of Bent's 
fort, the pest of the western routes, and the fiercest and most intractable 
plundered of Mexico known. It will be able to extinguish at once the 
Witchitas — ^a remnant of the once numerous Wacos, and the constant trou- 
ble of both northwest and southwest Texas — not more than two or thiee 
hundred in number: they dwell in that vicinity. 

Of still greater importance would be the post upon the Brazos — as placed 
among greater numbers, requiring larger garrisons, as regarded by the In- 
dians as their place of appeal and as their place of punishment, and that 
thence, when circumstances require, may be strack the severest blows. 

The old San Saba fort, in the beautiful and luxuriant valley of the river 
of that name, is particularly eligible. One of the emigrant routes to Cali- 
fornia passes by it. It is situated with peculiar advantages for scouting to 
and from the settlements, and detecting the advance or retreat of predatory 
bands. It is the point once occupied by the Spanish garrison, whose work 
still remains, at once a lesson and a warning. From this point the scouts 
may scour the country traversed by the Indians in their descents to the 
lower country. To the westward pass those large bands of Comanches 
which, secure in the recesses of the Sierra Madre and the Bolson de Ma- 
pimi, carry on such extensive forays in the Mexican States, returning- 
with incredible numbers of horses and mules. 

The "Las Moras" mound, in the beautiful country through which 
passes the military road to El Paso, is important as an extreme point on 
that road, and as commanding the country crossed by the Indians en 
ToiUe to Coahuila and to southwest Texas. But of more local interest, 
perhaps, than any other point, is the vicinity of Presidio del Norte, not 
yet occupied by our troops. Hard by passes that great highway, the 
trails^ which are the wonder of every traveller who crosses them; their 
worn and dusty length, and the vast number of bones which are scattered 
along the course, bear witness of their constant use. I have been credibly 
informed that as many as five thousand head of animals have been taken 
at one time by this route, and have more than once passed it myself 
when it gave every indication of having been travelled by great numbers. 
Within striking distance are the homes of the warlike Apache, now at 
open hostility with the United States. His towns are found, of many 
lodges, upon the Rio Grande, between Presidio and El Paso. In the 
spring and summer he recruits his horses on the rich mezquite which 

S5S the sheltered valleys of the great Sierm. The importance of the 
on has been more than once urged; and, in connexion with its oc- 
ioQ, and as an important element of the military ^stem^ I would 
Ex.— 17 
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again earnestly call attention to the construction of tbe road by the nver 
t)etween this place and El Paso. 

Considering the numbers of the enemy and the nature of the duties 
called for^ I cannot regard the garrison recommepded as too large. Tbe 
force should be sufficient for the detail of ample parties to meet any ooa- 
tingeucy. 

ifnt while I have thus dwelt on these positions^ of &r greater interest 
do I deem the nature, numbers, and especially tbe mode of operating, of 
tbe troops proposed for their occupation. So that the force is sufficiently 
lar^, and availably distribtUedj and Wrongly concentreUed^ the matter of 
positions alone becomes in general one of mere local moment, and de« 
cixive by the fitness for garrison purposes. It is then thought that, with 
a disciplined mounted force, hghtly equipped, of not less than two thou- 
aapd meU; acting continvally by a system of moving camps, the great 
ends in view may be accomplished. The duty is active, the fecility of 
motion of starting expeditions incalculably increased, and the skill and 
courage of the soldier brought to bear more effectually upon an enemy of 
the kind considered. It seems unnecessary to eater into detailed argu- 
ments upon assertions of this nature,. They involve but the substitution 
of strong bodies for weak, of light cavalry for heavy armed infantry, of ac- 
tive field operations for garrison service. The two great points may be 
shortly stated. The posts should be where the /ncKan^ /tvc, instead of 
wheare the citizens live; and the first news of the departure of any party 
should be followed, not only by their pursuit, but by punishmetU qfl/ie re- 
mainder of the tribe. Collateral are other advantages, which, whi|e ais- 
tinct firom the effect upon the Indian, are conducive to it: the increased 
skill, discipline, and efficiency of the soldiers, and the deer ased ex- 
penses. 

The troops of the United States upon this frontier are expected to per- 
Ibrm, as at present organized, what I sincerely believe to be impossibilities; 
and brave officers and soldiers of infantry, with no superiors on their own 
JSields, are powerless here. 

Accompanying this will be found a sketch of the frontier, as correct, I 
believe, as my imperfect instruments allowed me to make. 

I am^ major, your most obedient servant, 

W. H. C. WHITING, 

lAeutenarU of Engineers. 

Major Gborgk Deas, 

AssistarU Adjutant General Eighth Military Department. 
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